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AFTER THE PICTURE BY GREUZE. 

















From a photograph by Messrs. Ad. Braun & Cons Paris. 


THE GREAT PEASANT PAINTER, 
JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET (1814—1875). 


BY THE LATE CHARLES YRIARTE. 


[The remarkable increase in the value of Millet’s work may be judged by a comparison of the 
original prices with the later values of three of his most important pictures : 

The Angelus (1859), dought from the artist by M. Gavet for £100; sold to M. Durand 
Ruel for £1,000; sold by M. Gauchez to Mr. Wilson for £1,200; purchased by M. Georges 
Petit for M, Secretan at Wilson’s sale for £7,000; bought at Secretan’s sale for £30,000 by 
the American Art Association; sold by M. Garnier and “\X” to M. Chauchard, its actual 
possessor, for £34,000. 

Les Glaneuses, purchased from Millet by Mr. Arthur Stevens for £160; sold to M. 
Bischoffsheim for £800; sold by him for £12,000 to Madame Pomery ; bequeathed by her to 
the Louvre Gallery. 

La Bergére, bought from Millet by Mr. Arthur Stevens, and sold for £600 to M. Van 
Praet ; after passing through several hands, was sold to M. Chauchard, its present owner, 
for £4,000.—Ep. P. M. M.] 


EAN FRANCOIS MILLET was thirty-four years of age at the time of the 
sanguinary days of June 1848, when he left Paris to settle at Barbizon, on 
the confines of the forest of Fontainebleau. There for twenty-seven years, 
in the humble dwelling which he so often reproduced on canvas, he 

uninterruptedly lived, with the exception of the time of the German occupation, 
until his death in 1875, at the age of sixty-one. 
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It has been said of Millet that his life has no history; it was indeed spent in 
his humble home, and was a long struggle for bare existence. ‘The son of a 
peasant of Greville, in Normandy, who had but the produce of his field to live 
on and provide for a family of eight children, Millet showed from his earliest 
boyhood a decided taste for drawing. A local painter, Mouchel by name, believed 
in the boy’s talent; but he died soon after Millet’s arrival at Cherbourg—not, 
however, before he had recommended the youth to Langlois (a pupil of Baron 
Gros and Horace Vernet), who, unable to do anything more than instruct him in 
his art, applied to the Municipal Council of Cherbourg for a pension which might 
enable Millet to attend the Paris Schools of Art. ‘The municipal authorities 
: granted £16 a year to the 
young artist, and the Council 
General of the department 
added £24 more. Under 
these conditions Millet started 
for Paris: There he led a 
miserable existence on_ his 
two shillings a day; but he 
haunted the galleries of the 
Louvre ; he gazed, compared, 
and reflected, pausing before 
Watteau’s works, which re- 
pelled him by their affectation, 
and those of Francois Boucher, 
from which he turned aside, 
regarding them as conventional 
and immodest. Lesueur, the 
Irench ascetic painter, pro- 
duced, however, a very different 
effect, and charmed him by 
his religious feeling. 

Then, having made ac- 
quaintance at the Galleries 
with a pupil of Paul Dela- 
roche, it was suggested that 
he should be presented to 


that master; but Millet de- 
Jean Frangois Millet. clared that 





he detested his 
hard style, and __ preferred 
Eugéne Delacroix, whose pictures he had seen in shop windows and at the 
Annual Exhibitions. However, as he was told that it was absolutely necessary to 
study from the nude, and to enter the School of Fine Arts in order to ensure his 
future career, he presented himself at Delaroche’s studio. Millet’s manners were 
not those of a submissive pupil; he was still a wild man of the woods, reserved 
and unsociable, incapable of falsehood or dissimulation, showing originality in all 
that he did. Delaroche, at that time held in high esteem, would often pause 
before his new pupil’s easel, and be astonished at finding in the undisciplined 
youth an independent manner of seeing and feeling. The Master ended by 
allowing his pupil to show him his studies “when he liked,” and dispensed with 
his regular attendance at his classes. 
Millet then hired an empty loft in the Hotel Chimay, on the Quay Malaquais, 
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now an appendage to the School of Fine Arts, ate arlyhow and anywhere, and 
when he could get orders, painted portraits at eight shillings or even four shillings 
a head. Ashamed of his work, and not wishing to return to Paul Delaroche, he 
went with his artist friends to a certain Monsieur Suisse, formerly a model, whose 
trade consisted in hiring a studio, furnishing young students with a living model, 
a stool, an easel, and even a canvas if necessary, and lights for the evening 
sittings. Here it was that Millet made his first studies from the nude, which 
enabled him to go up to the School of Fine Arts, where he was allowed to 
compete for the Grand Prix de Rome. ‘This period of the young man’s life was 
a peculiarly painful one ; his friend Sensier, who has published his correspondence, 
has described his daily sufferings and difficulties, and his secret despair. 

He might have won the Prix de Rome, but instead the young artist quitted his 
loft on the quay, and moved to the district of the Val-de-Grace, where he formed 
a connection with some of the dealers in old curiosities, who display pictures in 
their shop windows, and painted a good many small canvases of a mythological 
kind—either a single figure, or nymphs, or scenes from the ancient mythology on 
a background of greenery, with nude figures of a warm, mellow tone; these he 
sold for sums never exceeding sixteen shillings. Occasionally he would paint a 
portrait to enable him to pay his rent; and he also sent up for the first time a 
picture to the Annual Exhibition—which was not, however, accepted. He was 
then twenty-eight years of age; he had the mind and soul of a painter, but had 
not yet found the particular bent of his talent. His little pictures of that period, 
»rematurely darkened by time, are all conceived in warm tones with glowing flesh 
tints, and russet foliage gilded by autumn colouring ; they have a masterly look, 
and many of them still make their mark in the collections, where those who have 
known Millet only in his latter days have difficulty in recognising his work. 

The young painter had a hard time; but he lived, and persisted in his 
struggle. ‘The Municipality of Cherbourg determined to pay him a pension till 
he reached the age of thirty, and even gave him an order of three hundred francs 
(£12) to paint the portrait of Monsieur Javaux, the mayor; which portrait, 
however, they ultimately refused to accept. 

It was about this time that Millet painted for twenty-four shillings an episode 
of the African campaign, Zhe Battle of Mazagran, for a showman to embellish his 
booth ; later on he painted a signboard for a linen-draper’s shop—a Madonna 
the Sign of Notre Dame de Lorette—at the corner of the street of that name and 
the square of Montmartre. ‘This painting, executed on canvas in a decorative 
style, was unfortunately destroyed in 1870, in a clumsy attempt to restore it. 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty of his means of existence, the young painter 
was rash enough to take a wife. He longed for the domestic surroundings to 
which he had been accustomed, but his happiness only lasted two years. Four 
years later he married again—this time the daughter of Monsieur Fenardent, a 
worthy dealer in curios, who had attained a good position in his own line of business. 
Very lonely and wretched after the death of his first wife, Millet returned to his 
old father at Cherbourg, and from this time (1844) dates the transformation of his 
talent. He was seized with remorse when he saw in the shop windows the series 
of small canvases he had executed under the pressure of daily want; and the nude 
figures filled him with a kind of horror, for he was imbued with a strong feeling 
of religious sentiment. In later years he carefully sought out his early works, and 
exchanged them for pictures worth twenty times their value, in order to be able 
to destroy them. When, however, we look at some of those that have been 
preserved, we can find nothing of which the artist need have been ashamed; but 
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Millet was in truth a puritan, The Annual Exhibitions now afforded him a natural 
opportunity of becoming known; they were, however, less popular than now, but 
the competition was keener. Up to 1848 the pictures sent up by Millet were 
rejected by a committee of judges devoted to the Classical style, and composed 
exclusively of members of the Academy.  Millet’s subjects were no longer the 
same; influences of Nature had touched him, and his eyes were opened to the 
beauties of rural life. Conventional and mythological landscape no longer existed 
for him ; henceforth he drew his inspiration from the scenes of real life, especially 
the life of the fields. ‘The Captivity of the Jews in Babylon was his last excursion 
into the domain of history. ‘The date of the picture is 1848, a terrible year for 
young artists. Millet himself relates how he painted a second signboard for a 
midwife, for which he was paid twenty-four shillings; and his friend ‘Thoré, the 
famous art critic, the first to recognise his genius, asserted that this sum had kept 
Millet and his family aiive for a whole fortnight, in March 1848. In the days of his 
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House in which Millet was born. 


poverty he had known Diaz, the great sculptor Barye, the landscape painter Dupré, 
and Vechte, who became a modeller of great repute, and had done some life-sized 
crayon portraits of them, which he sold for sixteen shillings each. In his dire 
distress, Millet was forced to part with his sketches for clothes and other necessaries ; 
two pictures went for a bed, and six drawings were exchanged for a pair of sheets. 
Longing to continue his work, and having no money to buy canvas, he turned the 
one on which he had painted the Captivity of the Jews in Babylon, which was 
still hanging unpurchased in his studio, and painted on the back Za Zondeuse de 
Moutons (Woman shearing Sheep), which many years later, while Millet was still 
alive, was bought for #400. ‘The famous novel ‘La Vie de Bohtme,” by Henri 
Murger, which depicts student life at the time we are writing about, does not 
reveal a more miserable and pathetic condition. 

Liberty, however, became fashionable after February 1848, and Millet executed 
several pictures representing the Republic, with naked bosom and Phrygian cap, 


breaking the fetters of tyranny. Democracy continuing in the ascendant till the 
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terrible days of June, those amongst his friends who had taken part in the 
opposition, and had been elected deputies, mentioned the young painter’s cruel 
straits to Monsieur Jeanron, a marine-painter of some talent, who had the good 
luck to be acquainted with Ledru-Rollin, at that time all-powerful. Jeanron, 
having been named Director of the Galleries of the Louvre, commended Millet 
to the Minister, and obtained for him an order worth £72. Fancying that 
he would feel more at home in the country, in the midst of Nature, and in 
daily communion with her, Millet determined to go and execute this work in the 
little village of Barbizon, on the confines of the forest of Fontainebleau, where a 
colony of artists had established themselves under their master, Théodore Rousseau, 
the painter of the A//ée des Chataigniers (the Chestnut Avenue), a picture whose 
appearance was in itself an event, and remains as a landmark in the history of 


contemporary landscape painting. Rousseau was but two years older than Millet. 
At the age of twenty-two he had obtained a medal at the Annual Exhibition, 1834, 
and his influence over his little circle was immense. It will be seen that the 


meeting of these two great artists was an event fraught with important consequences 
to the lives of both. 


MILLET AT BARBIZON. 


The house chosen by Millet was a peasant’s cottage—a narrow, low, one- 
storied building, containing a kitchen and two rooms, for which he agreed to 
pay £16 a year. When he first settled there, in July 1848, he had only two 
children ; but in 1863, when for the first time I crossed his threshold, his family 
consisted of four sons and five daughters, the youngest of whom was still in the 
cradle. The house lay just at the entrance of the forest, surrounded by a little 
garden and low wall on the side of the village, with a glimpse of the open 
country. By degrees, according to his requirements, the artist added a room, and 
he had arranged for himself a modest but well-lighted studio. Outside, the walls 
of the cottage were covered with clematis, ivy and honeysuckle; and the garden, 
in which sweet-smelling flowers were mingled with the vegetables and fruit-bushes, 
gave a pleasant and homelike aspect to the little dwelling. Millet rarely worked 
in the forest: he would take long rambles towards the close of the day, when he 
was wearied with painting; and I find these words in one of his letters: “If you 
could see how beautiful the forest is! I run there whenever I can at the end 
of the day, when my work is done, and each time I come back crushed! The 
calm and grandeur are tremendous—so much so that at times I feel actual fear 
of it.” 

History and works of imagination were now dead for him; he had become 
the poet of pastoral life, and henceforth all his canvases represent rustic scenes. 
Like the Italian artists of the fifteenth century, if he did go back to the days of 
old, or if a reminiscence of the Bible, which was the companion of his pillow, 
haunted his brain, he would people the biblical scenery with modern peasants. 
Under his pencil Ruth and Boaz could become country folk of Barbizon, the 
horizon would be that of his surroundings, the costume of his models the smock 
and coarse petticoat, the wooden shoes and cotton cap. Millet’s types are often 
rough and common, and his women have little charm. It is the peasant as 
understood by La Bruyére, the surly being of whom this great writer has given 
an inexorable description, now become classic in the history of French literature. 

Millet loved the everyday incidents of country life around him; the bustling 
about of the housewife, the crow of the cock, the cackle of the geese, the brayin; 
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of the ass, did not disturb him in his work, and the screams of the new-born 
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From a photograph by Messrs. Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 


Fishing boat in the open sea. 


babe, the smell of the wash-tub and the noise of the washerwoman beating linen 
did not inconvenience him. He always painted with the door of his studio wide 
open, but no child of his would have dared to cross the threshold without 
permission. Although Millet had only come to spend the summer at Barbizon, 
to recruit after the agitation of the year (1848), some time elapsed before he 
returned to Paris. Settling down to work, thanks to the feeling of security that 
a first instalment received from the Minister gave him, he enjoyed the charm and 
peace of the country so thoroughly that he wrote to wind up his affairs in the 
capital, begging one of his friends to pay his rent and give final notice to his 
landlord. I have already mentioned that the painter lived twenty-seven years in 
the same cottage, remaining faithful to it through good and evil fortune, his little 
clematis-clad house furmishing him with subjects for several of his more homely 
pictures. From the first it was but a peasant’s cottage, and it retained the same 
aspect even when fortune smiled upon him. 

Millet led a retired and simple life, receiving few visitors ; he was a grave, silent 
man, who lived only for his family, and had few intimate friends. Three of these 
were ‘Theodore Rousseau, Charles Jacque, and the painter of Eastern scenes who 
has left a well-known name, Alexandre Decamps ; this last, who was his senior by 
eleven years, was reserved, and like himself, somewhat shy, had contracted from his 
Oriental travels a habit of silence and a love of solitude. Decamps lived some 
distance off on the opposite side of the forest, almost hiding himself there, lest he 
should meet other artists ; and of all the painters I have ever known, he was certainly 
the one who led the most retired life, and whose intimacy was the most difficult to 
gain. As for Rousseau, his was a high-minded, reflective, but unexpansive nature ; for 
after living a long time in the immediate neighbourhood of Millet, being engaged 
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in the same occupations, with the same tastes and having experienced the same 
neglect, he seemed for a long time to feel no particular attraction for his neighbour. 
However, during the long winter evenings, when all was lonely around them, 
Rousseau at length drew towards Millet, watched him at his work, and appreciated 
him each day more and more ; hence a sympathy sprang up between them, based 
on real esteem and mutual admiration. It is certain, both from what our elders 
have told me, and especially judging by the works of these two masters, that 
it was Millet who influenced Rousseau. It is, indeed, impossible to establish any 
comparison between the two men; their manner differed essentially, and they never 
looked at things in the same light. ‘The human figure is the principal object in 
Millet’s work, whereas it is absent from that of Rousseau, who does not even use 
it as an accessory in a landscape ; the human outline is for him but a tone, a value 
used to impart sentiment to the wide green patch of a meadow dotted with trees. 
Rousseau’s talent lies in strength of colour, in composition, in the power to express 
the precise hour and moment of the day, and the different effects of the season ; 
his execution is thorough, pushed almost to excess, and his wilk completely carries 
out his thought. It seems as though Rousseau loves Nature in her solitude ; when 
he paints the A//ée des Chataigniers it is the heavy, grand aspect of the large 
curtain of foliage darkening the sky that impresses him, and that he wishes to 
impress on us. Millet, on the other hand, represents the hard life of the labourer 
bent over his spade, weatherbeaten and sunburnt ; the housewife’s homely cares, the 
habitual toil of rural life, the healthy rest and hard labour of the peasant; and he 
expresses the simple thoughts that rise up to the Creator at the hour of the Angelus. 








The Storm. 
From a photograph by Messrs. Ad, Braun & Co., Paris, 
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It was due to one of my friends, the painter Tabar—a contemporary of Millet, 
whose esteem he had gained from the fact that he had worked at Eugene 
Delacroix’s ceiling in the Gallery of Apollo—that I was permitted to cross for 
the first time the threshold of Millet. The artist was a man of tall stature, of 
simple and noble demeanour, with long black locks that overshadowed his brow, 
and a thick beard which hid his square jaw. He often wore a blouse, but was 
more usually clad in a heavy great-coat, like those worn by men who have to 
brave the inclemency of the weather at all seasons. He was seldom seen either 
without a pair of big wooden shoes (sabots) ; these were familiar to him, and he 
had a kind of predilection for them, seeming to attach some symbolical idea to 
their use. He made numerous sketches of these shoes, in every possible position— 
full front, three-quarters, side views; and when asked for his autograph or some 
trifling memento, he would make a drawing of wooden shoes, and send it as a 
present ; this he did in the case of Monsieur Piedaguel, who is the author of some 
touching pages about him. 

Millet was a simple-minded man, with the simplicity of a bygone age; his 
face was serious, but kind and gentle, his gait heavy, and his shoulders prematurely 
bowed. Even when he was talking of art he would pause for a proper expression, 
but after a moment’s reflection he would find a word that thoroughly and clearly 
expressed his idea, and carried with it strength and conviction. 

His studio was bare, the only artistic works it contained being some casts from 
the antique and metopes from the Parthenon; a Ilinter and a Spring painted 
by his friend Rousseau hung on the walls near a IVedding Feast by the old 
master Breughel, dear to him because Breughel too had loved the humble peasant. 
A large oaken press, in which he used to keep his half-finished pastels, portfolios 
filled with sketches, and canvases and drawings scattered about with their faces to 
the wall, studies and rough drafts on a few worm-eaten easels hardly strong enough 
to bear the pictures, made up the whole furniture. 

One peculiarity of his garden had struck me: at a certain part of the wall, 
about five feet from the ground, some stones were missing, and in the alley, just 
underneath this improvised window, some big stones had been placed one on the 
top of the other as a seat from which an observer could look out into the open 
country. Millet used to come there alone, either at dawn or at the close of day, 
to watch the mysterious life of the garden and the forest ; there he listened to the 
silence, followed the movements of the denizens of the wood—the rabbit as it left 
its lair to nibble grass in the meadow, or the timid hare which pricked its ears at 
the sound of the falling leaf. There the painter watched the frost gathering in 
the winter evenings, the sheep pressing round the shepherd’s hut at nightfall, and 
the dogs straying among the flock ; he bore away with him the impression of the 
hour, and thus he was enabled to reproduce and fix on canvas the most variable 
things in Nature. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE, 

How far was Millet misunderstood in his lifetime, how many years did the 
struggle last, and what part must we assign to mere tradition in the fight for art 
and life? Such are the points I will now strive to elucidate. 

In 1848, when he settled at Barbizon, the painter had only won the approbation 
of a few advanced critics. In the first rank we must place Thoré, one of the 
famous triumvirate of the February revolution in 1848 (Thoré-Raphael-Blanqui), 
the apostle of a revolutionary policy, not devoid of a certain ideal tendency; an 
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honest man and art critic, a traveller and an irreproachable connoisseur, knowing 
all the Schools and Art Collections in Europe, praised Millet unstintingly. 
Théophile Gautier, a subtle mind and brilliant poet, as well as a marvellous ‘prose 
writer, himself a painter, who at that time wrote the literary criticisms in Emile 
de Girardin’s La Presse, was surprised at his enthusiasm, and hesitated in endorsing 
his opinion, declaring that the painter used his brush like a mason used his 
trowel. In time, however, Millet’s earnestness convinced him, and he became able 
to understand the artist's mind and his tender feeling for all the works of Nature. 
Theodore Pelloquet, another art critic, less in view, but a competent critic also, 
upheld Millet and praised him. The painter himself might be open to discussion, 
for he was unlike any one else, but it soon became impossible to ignore his 
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Main Street, Barbizon, Millet's house on right in foreground. 


name, although it was allowable not to purchase his works—a right that was indeed 
pushed to the extreme. In reality, at thirty years of age Millet still suffered the 
pangs of hunger, in the true sense of the word, for his family was numerous and 
his children of a tender age, and his pictures had not yet struck the fancy of 
amateurs. One day, when he had finished painting Ze Vanneur (the Winnower), 
(afterwards to be returned on his hands), Romieu, formerly a Prefect, and on 
friendly terms at the Elysée (he became later Director gf Fine Arts), hearing that 
a steady and indefatigable worker was in unmerited difficulties, sent him four 
pounds from the State funds, as a slight assistance. ‘The artist was found in bitter 
weather, exhausted, cold, and fireless. “We have not eaten anything for two 
days,” he told the friend, who brought him this small subsidy; “but you have 
come in time—the children have not yet suffered, and that is the most important 
point. I will go out and buy some wood; I am very cold,” and Millet went 
down and bought two hundred pounds of wood, a quartern loaf and a little meat. 
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The Shepherd. 


In 1850 another eye-witness again finds him with only twenty pence left to 
provide for his wife and three children. And yet, at that very moment, Millet 
had on his easel Ze Semeur (the Sower), one of his finest works, which by a 
cruel irony of fate was one day to be worth its weight in gold, when he was 
beyond the reach of want or hunger. But of what use is inspiration, or the 
attainment of an ideal, if the picture dealer, that providence of the unpatronised 
and unfashionable artist, has not yet found the way to his studio? In 1851 a 
distinguished architect, who was at that time entrusted with making the Roman 
railroads, obtained the most unexpected order for the artist. Millet was chosen 
to help in the decoration of the Pope’s saloon carriage, in collaboration with 
Gérome, who, though a good deal his junior, had been for three years known as 
the painter of the Combat de Cogs (Cock-fighting), which had obtained great 
success in 1841. Gérome and Millet therefore worked together—a strange coupling 
of names! I saw this car on exhibition: Millet, without abandoning ideas which 
for him were principles, had represented the Virgin with the features of a country 
girl of mild aspect, holding the Babe in her arms standing on a terrestrial globe, 
crushing a serpent under his feet. However, any direct business in the way of 
sales did not at that time exist ; Millet’s canvases were, one after the other, turned 
with their faces to the wall, except when a friend perchance entered his studio, 
and took away one in exchange for a sovereign or two. ‘The friend who came 
most often was Sensier, who afterwards published Frangois Millet’s correspondence, 
and his name is henceforth associated with that of the artist. A clerk in the 
French Home Office, Sensier was a shrewd kind of man, but too fond of order, 
as was seen after his death. ‘Nevertheless, he lost nothing in his transactions, for, 
by Millet’s own account, he paid only thirty-two shillings for a canvas which 
Durand Ruel showed the artist at his studio some twenty years later, as having 
been purchased by him for over £800. Sensier was therefore a real precursor of 
modern taste; but he had too much foresight, and it is asserted that he created a 
void round Millet, and monopolised him. It must at the same time be acknowledged 
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that his visits were convenient and useful, for he often came at the right moment 
—generally the one in which Millet was most in need of help. It was thus that 
Sensier became the owner of the artist’s little cottage, the latter paying his rent in 
kind—that is, with drawings, pastels, or paintings, the prices fixed being much 
beneath their value. 

Millet’s first patron was an American artist, whom we all knew in our youth 
at the School of Fine Arts: William Morris Hunt, born at Brattleborough in 
1824. He came to Paris in 1846, to study under Thomas Couture, the youthful 
painter of the Decadence of the Romans, and then lived for some time at Barbizon, 
where he made the acquaintance of Rousseau and Millet. Hunt returned to Paris 
in 1867, and by his intervention a number of Millet’s canvases were sold in 
America—not, however, for any considerable sum. 

Monsieur Durand Ruel, a picture dealer held in high esteem in America, who 
is now reaping the benefits of the perspicacity he displayed in purchasing the 
works of J/ntransigeant painters, such as Manet, Degas, Monet, Renouard, Sisley, 
and others of lesser talent, was one of the first to make advances to Millet. 
The finest of his works, purchased direct from the painter, passed through 
Monsieur Durand Ruel’s hands; but he did not indeed reap the full reward of his 
clear-sightedness, because he too had been too early in the field. Fortunate indeed 
are those who are not in advance of their time, and yet are the first to follow a 
road laboriously opened out by others who have failed to attain the end. 
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From a private photograph. 


Death of the Pig. 


Sales strictly speaking—that is, a constant current of exchange, which permits 
of a painter gaining his livelihood—did not exist for Millet before 1865 or 1866. 
It was only Messieurs Hunt, Every, Durand Ruel, Richard Hearn, William 
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Babcock, Van Praet, Wilson Gavet, and above all Sensier, who appreciated his 
works, Some of these crossed the Atlantic, and some, scattered in England and 
America, attained after Millet’s death the most fabulous prices, especially if we 
compare the sums with those originally paid for them. I think Messieurs Hunt, 
Every, and Durand Ruel were the first to pay three to five hundred frances (£12 
to £20) for Millet’s paintings, and these were the canvases which even in the 
artist’s lifetime reached £1200 apiece. It will be noticed that before this period 
the artist had painted, if not his best, at least those works which one day attained 
the highest prices. Zhe Angelus, and The Gleaners, for instance, are dated 1859. 
It is as well to remember also that the public did not ratify the “ jury’s” verdict, 
when Millet was granted a medal both in 1853 and 1854, at the Annual Exhibition, 
It is true that the same committee, re-elected by the universal suffrage which 
excluded the academicians, refused to admit, in 1857, La Mort et le Bucheron, 
(Death and the Woodcutter). 

Only one amateur, in 1865, considered the painter worthy to execute some 
decorative work in a private house; this gentleman, who lived in the Boulevard 
Haussmann, gave Millet an order for three panels,—of life-sized figures,—and_ the 
centre part of a ceiling. The artist painted Sfring, Summer and IVinter ; and 
in the centre ceiling, on a sky he drew a flight of little cupids coming out of the 
clouds, through the first pink tints of dawn, and smothering in their dimpled arms 
the dark birds of the night. Sold on April 16th, 1875, the panel Autumn 
(measuring 16 feet by 13) was purchased by the King of the Belgians for £312. 
Spring was bought for £4420 by Monsieur Gérard ; and Monsieur Charles Thomas 
obtained possession of the Cupids for £320. 

The real occasion of Millet’s final success was the Universal Exhibition of 
1867 ; when a number of the master’s best canvases were seen together, repre- 
senting whole series of incidents of rural life, stamped with a vivid sentiment 
of Nature. <A reaction immediately set in, and the committee expressed itself so 
energetically in his favour, that the painter was named a Knight of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Henceforth the daily anxieties of the painter ceased; not that he sold _ his 
works at high prices, but he was sure of disposing of them, It was at this time 
that he signed an agreement with Monsieur Gavet, who undertook to pay him 
an annuity of #500 on condition that he should submit to his choice all his 
pastels and sketches, whatever their subjects or dimensions. The price of each 
work was to be estimated separately, and the accounts balanced at the end of the 
period agreed to between the contracting parties. With his living thus more or 
less assured, Millet worked on regularly till 1870; but from that date his hitherto 
robust health gave way, and he was obliged to rest from his hardest work, and 
to go at times to Vichy. When the war broke out, the colony at Barbizon 
dispersed before the invasion, and Millet was obliged to take refuge in Cherbourg, 
amongst his own people. War filled him with horror, as it did Theodore 
Rousseau, for like Thoré, his art critic—a follower of the philosopher St. Simon— 
he believed in the eternal brotherhood of all nations. But when the scourge had 
passed away, and the enemy had quitted the country, it was found that both 
Rousseau’s house and his own had been respected. A young officer of the German 
Landwehr, Brendal, a painter of sheep, our comrade at the Art Schools from 1865 
to 1870, who had also formed one of the Fontainebleau colony, had pointed out 
the two houses as those of the two masters of modern landscape. Thus these 
great artists both found their homes untouched on their return; and the hearth 
momentarily deserted was soon repeopled. Millet’s children had grown up to 

















The Faggot-bearers. An unfinished study for the picture. 
From a photograph by Messrs. Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 
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manhood, and there were still many mouths to fill. However, the time spent in 
Cherbourg had not been wasted; the war, by restricting production, had created 
a demand which was favourable to artists. Monsieur Durand Ruel had regularly 
sent sums of money from London, where he had taken refuge, to Millet, who 
on his side had sent him pictures; and these now found purchasers at good prices, 
From time to time the painter learned that a picture sold for eight pounds in the 
days of his hardships had reached at a sale as much as four or six hundred 
pounds. On April 7th, 1873, at an amateur’s sale—that of Laurent Richard, the 
famous Parisian tailor, whose shop was situated at the corner of the Boulevard 
des Italiens and the Rue Lafitte—a picture of Millet’s, Za Femme a la Lampe 
(Woman with a Lamp), fetched £1560; Za Lesstveuse (The Washerwoman), 4,614 
(ten years later it was sold for £2800); Ze TZroupeau d’Oies (Flock of Geese), 
£1000, and La Femme qui bat du Beurre (Woman churning) reached £560. All 
these canvases, which had been disposed of between 1860 and 1870, had not 
collectively fetched the price of any single one at this sale. 

The same increase in value took place at each fresh sale; the celebrated 
baritone, Monsieur Faure, one of the first to appreciate Millet, paid a high price 
for some of them. Monsieur Monjean, Director of Chaptal College, gave as much 
as £4000 for one of them, and was an enthusiastic admirer of Millet’s Death and 
the Woodcutter, the canvas that had been rejected by the jury of the Annual 
Exhibition in 1859. Coquelin the comedian, Camondo, Raderer of Havre, 
contended with each other for the possession of the master’s works. Art dealers 
now joined the concourse: Monsieur Gavet alone had collected ninety-five pastels 
and drawings, which he sold at a public auction; Monsieur Durand Ruel monopolised 





From a photograph by Messrs, Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 
Sheep-shearing. 
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From a photograph by Messrs. Ad. Braun & Co., Paris. 
The End of the Day, 


the oil paintings, in one day purchasing forty-one. In fine, as the dealers among 
themselves say, “It was all ablaze,” and Millet was in demand at any cost. The 
painter could not satisfy the demand, and a number of canvases purchased direct 
from the artist at wretchedly low prices during his time of dire distress were now 
brought to light, and became to their first’ possessors a source of profit out of all 
proportion to the original prices paid for them. 


MILLE?T’s TRIUMPH—HIS DEATH. 


From 1873 the struggle was over ; notwithstanding his real poverty, Millet had 
never made any concessions to the public taste—he had followed his own line, 
professed his own philosophy in art, produced with his heart, eyes, and mind. 
Critics generally upheld him, and although a few thinking men, lovers of classical 
art, still debated over his merits, official art recognised him, and the State soon 
gave a striking proof of the value attached to his work. Monsieur Philippe de 
Chenevieres, a distinguished art critic, one of the keepers of the Louvre, and a 
collaborator of the last Superintendent of Fine Arts, had just been promoted to 
the head of his department; the Pantheon of Paris, which has experienced such 
varied destinies, having been first dedicated to Ste. Genevitve, then to the worship 
of French Nationality, with David D’Auger’s inscription on its pediment: “ Aux 
grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante” (A grateful country to her great men), 
had been restored under the Second Empire to its original purpose of religious 
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Entrance to Barbizon from Fontainebleau. 


worship; and the Third Republic had just handed it back to the philosophers. 
The idea of “ Patrie” was personified at the Pantheon by two noble historical 
figures—Ste. Genevieve and Joan of Arc; when the plan for the mural decoration 
inside the building was drawn up, the Director of Fine Arts wrote down Millet’s 
name. ‘Two thousand pounds were granted for the decoration of one wall, and 
Millet was instructed to take his subjects from incidents in the life of Ste. 
Genevieve. ‘The patron saint of Paris was a shepherdess, who lived among humble 
peasants, adored by the people, and the love of her native land inspired her; it 
seemed therefore befitting that the illustrator of humble life should have been 
chosen for the design. Millet himself was at once dazzled and dismayed at the 
task ; he accepted it timidly, yet with a deep feeling of gratitude towards the man 
who had chosen him, and from that moment he devoted all his thoughts to the 
work. ‘This took place in 1874; the artist was ill, constantly suffering from fever 
and a general state of prostration, which unfitted him for work. He wanted to 
finish a few paintings, already promised, and struggled against his increasing 
weakness. However, he was completely overcome by it, and his brush fell from his 
hand; towards the end of December he took to his bed, a fearful attack of 
hemorrhage shattered his last remaining strength, and he never recovered. On 
June 2oth, 1875, he died, surrounded by his wife and children, exhorting them 
to remain united when he was gone. The apparent prosperity of these four 
latter years—for in reality Millet could not reckon more—did not suffice to fill 
up the deficits of the thirty preceding years. At his death the painter’s only 
legacies were some pressing debts, and some canvases, most of which were 
unfinished. The catalogue of the sale that took place at that time mentions 
fifty works more or less sketched in, which fetched somewhat high prices, and 
realised £4850. 

With loving care Millet’s friends and admirers raised a monument to_ his 
memory in the forest of Fontainebleau : it consists of an almost upright block of 
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stone, on which two bronze medallions of ‘Theodore Rousseau and of Millet have 
been placed. ‘The two Druids of the forest, its high priests, are there united in 
death as they were in life. ‘They are there in the midst of the Nature that they 
loved so well, and of which they were the songsters and the poets. Millet’s little 
native town, Greville, in the department of La Manche, has also raised a 
monument—executed by Jacques Marcel—to her illustrious son; and the house 
at Barbizon, where he lived for twenty-seven years, is still the goal of many 
pilgrimages. 

Millet had hardly been dead above ten years, when from one hemisphere to the 
other, both the French peasants and the American cowboys nailed up the Angelus 
over their beds as a holy image. It is said that when Millet had finished 
that picture, he showed it first to a peasant, one of his neighbours at Barbizon. 
The latter gazed long- and silently at the two humble labourers, pausing with 
bowed heads over their furrows, in the midst of their work; and as Millet 
by look and gesture questioned him, and awaited his opinion, the worthy fellow 
said: ‘The bells are ringing, are they not, sir? ... We don’t see them, but 
they hear them.” 

“Come,” said Millet, “that is all right: I see [I have made myself 
understood.” 
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Millet Memorial, Fontainebleau Forest. 
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AH, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End! 


FitzGERALD, Omar Khayyém XXITL. 
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MYSELF when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same Door as in | went. 


FITZGERALD, Omar Khavvédm XX VT. 


(The copyright of these verses belongs to Messrs. Macmillan & Co., by whose permission they are quoted. 





‘Monsignor Ambrose, . . . playing as he liked best to play, by heart, and . . . smoking while he played.” 
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an BY SIDNEY PICKERING. 








ONSIGNOR AMBROSE sat at his piano, playing as he liked best to play, 
by heart, and—what he also liked best—smoking while he played. 

His long, thick-set body, bent forward at a pronounced angle, gained a 
certain dignity from its dress, the close-fitting black cassock bound round the waist 
with a crimson silk scarf so long that its fringes were resting on the floor. His thick 
grey hair, brushed straight up from a high narrow forehead, his large nose, long 
lip and prominent lower jaw, formed a profile also possessed of a certain dignity, 
though rendered grotesque by the addition of a short briar-root pipe. Moreover, 
it had one great advantage. It was original, individual, perhaps unique. ‘Though 
there were those who considered him insignificant-looking, no one ever mistook 
Monsignor Ambrose for one of his ecclesiastical brethren. 

Having finished a sonata of Grieg’s, he stood up, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and looked about him. 

Monsignor’s sitting-room was on the fiano nobile of a sixteenth-century Roman 
palazzo. ‘Thus it was large and very lofty, and owned a ceiling formed of beams 
curiously carved and gilded, and walls which should have been clothed with 
tapestry. No pictures less dignified than family portraits are possible on such walls, 
Monsignor, the younger son of a family in which the portraits ‘went with the 
place,” had done his best for them: a dull green paper dotted with gilt fleur-de- 
lis. His furniture was well chosen: stately, straight-backed carved chairs for 
decoration ; for edification, tall bookcases closely filled; for comfort, an old 
leather-covered armchair, smeliing disgracefully of tobacco. Bric-d-brac and small 
personal possessions did not appeal to him; but a writing-table set between the 
windows held certain relics of his life in the years before his ordination, as a man 
of the world, a husband and a father. He was a father still. Among these relics 
were some framed photographs and a pastel sketch of a child,—a little girl, 
delicately pretty and fragile-looking. 

He stirred the smouldering fire in the open-fronted terra-cotta stove, and 
strolling to a window looked out. The room faced south-east, and up to noon 
sunshine streamed into it. Now the piazza below was grey with chill shadow. 


It was a small aristocratic piazza set between the rear wing of a great historic 
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mansion, the side wall of a church, and the house where lodged Monsignor. _ If 
some plebeian /oggie overlooked it, at least they were not used as drying-grounds 
for mixed articles of clothing. 

The day was hard, bright, and cold. There was a ¢ramontana blowing, which 
sucked dust out of every cranny and sent it dancing over the uneven pavement. 
Up on the Pincio, ladies sitting in their carriages under the full stare of the 
setting sun did not feel their rugs and furs one whit too heavy; down in the city’s 
narrow streets and wind-swept piazzas the poor drew their shawls and _ coat-collars 
higher round grey, pinched faces. 

Monsignor spoke half aloud. “She will not be here yet,” he said. Turning, 
he took up the pastel drawing and eyed it critically, as if seeing it for the first 
time. ‘She has altered remarkably little,” he thought: “she has just the same 
small features, and that sad expression in the eyes. It can’t mean anything, since 
she had it at six years old,—it is as if there was a shadow over her from the 
beginning. Bah, what morbid nonsense !” 

He replaced the pastel with an impatient sigh. For a while he paced up 
and down the long room, then, sitting down once more before the piano, began 
to play. 

He played scraps of things, breaking off abruptly after a few bars. Importunate 
thoughts were troubling him, and would not be denied. Gradually they lost their 
power, and his playing changed in character as it brought him the supreme relief 
of a self-expression which is one with self-forgetfulness. ‘The daylight faded to a 
dull glimmer, but he played on. 

The notes, muffled by closed doors, reached the ears of a girl who was 
groping her way up the wide marble staircase, ill lit in the daytime by barred 
windows, and dark now save for an evil-smelling petroleum lamp in the hall below. 
Having reached a landing, she rang at the nearest door, It was opened by a 
manservant wearing a plain, sombre livery. ‘His lordship is making music,” the 
man said, as he admitted her. She told him that she would announce herself, 
and, crossing the vestibule, turned the handle of a second door, double-folding 
like the first, and admirably carved. ‘The massive hinges were too well oiled 
to creak; the great door swung silently back. She passed on. The room was 
so dark that the figure at the piano could hardly be distinguished from the 
surrounding shadows. 

Monsignor’s visitor stood very still and listened. She had always admired her 
father’s gift—with reservations. He possessed, she allowed, a wonderful touch and 
great brilliancy of execution ; but he had not attained, he would never attain to, 
that highest art which by expressing feeling creates it in the hearer, and reaches 
the heart through the artistic sense. And yet to-day, as he played, every fibre of 
her being was stirred to responsive emotion, and there swept over her defiant 
despair, passionate longing, a sense of pathos half sweetness half exquisite pain ; 
dying down into hushed regret. 

‘The music ceased, and involuntarily she drew a long sigh that was almost a sob. 

Monsignor started, swung round, and rose to his feet. ‘Who is there?” he 
asked, in a harsh, sharp-toned voice. 

“Father, I came in without your hearing me,” the girl answered; ‘‘I did not 
wish to interrupt you.” 

“Very clever of you not to fall over the furniture !—I ought to have had a light. 
Ah! here is Luigi with the lamp. Pray sit down: have that chair, will you?” 

She had chosen one of the monumental ornaments, and he drew it forward 
for her. Sitting down, she proceeded to take off her gloves, thus marking the 
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difference between this visit and an ordinary afternoon call. She was a girl of 
twenty-two, slight, rather small, and very pretty. No one who did not know that 
she was married ever thought of calling her a woman. As Monsignor had _ lately 
noticed, she kept a curiously strong likeness to the pastel drawn from her long 
ago. She had beautiful clear brown eyes, which were always pathetic and 
appealing, shadowed by a melancholy incongruous in any face so youthful and so 





“Perhaps he turned for consolation there—and found it.” 


charming. But, contrasting with those too expressive eyes, her small delicate- 
lipped mouth shut close and kept its own counsel. Also she had 


a_ rather 
cold manner. 


Just now her nerves were quivering under the influence of Mongignor’s playing ; 
and that it could so influence her was for her nothing less than a revelation, 
accepted with deep astonishment and a certain resentment. It is always dis- 
concerting to realise that we have misjudged a fellow-creature, more especially if 
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he should be near and dear to us. Mrs. Revely’s estimate of her father’s talent 
was inseparable from her conception of his individuality. One included the other. 
“Tf he can play like that,” she thought, “‘there must be something in him which 
I never get at—which he never lets me get at.” Graver and more tender feelings 
swayed her now—a longing that she might break through the barrier which years 
of separation had raised between her and the father who was so nearly a stranger 
to her. “I have no one else in the world to turn to,” she thought. 

Monsignor was asking her if he should tell Luigi to bring in tea. 

“Not for me, father; I have had some already. ‘That tea-room by the Steps 
is so conveniently placed, I couldn’t resist it.” 

“Great place for old cats and scandal, so I hear,” returned Monsignor. 

“Oh, I never go there at the crowded time when you can’t hear yourself 
speak ; and as for old cats and scandal, they are always with us.” 

Silence again. Monsignor Ambrose was privately engaged in screwing his 
courage to the sticking point, in trying to speak words which he had _ been 
weighing and considering through the long hours of a solitary afternoon. And 
here he was, checked at the outset by a stupid shyness! Yet he had learnt not 
to shrink from telling a woman home truths or using his tongue as a surgeon 
uses his knife. It struck him that he was anxious to spare this woman because 
her relation to him was a near and personal one, and the idea stung his wavering 
resolution like a whip-cut. 

“Wherever you find idle people you will find gossip,” he said trenchantly, 
“and the English here are necessarily idle. Who is this young man who is so 
much with you and—and your husband ?” 

“ He is a Mr. Arbuthnot, a great friend of mine.” 

She spoke without an instant’s hesitation, and with a certain definiteness. It 
seemed to Monsignor that her composure was overdone. 

“My dear May,” he said, “friendship is a thing which cannot exist between a 
young man and a woman such as you are.” 

He expected her to take prompt umbrage at his concluding words. She did 
not seem to have heard them. 

“Tf I believed that,’—she spoke rather low and hurriedly,—“I should think 
life not worth living.” 

Both were silent for a while: Monsignor fairly staggered by a speech that 
seemed a confirmation of his worst fears, Mrs. Revely amazed at her own folly 
in uttering it, and stiffening herself against the stern rebuke she believed to be 
inevitable. Monsignor Ambrose leant back in his chair, turning a little so that 
his face was in shadow. 

“Then I was right,” he said, “and you are not happy.” 

“It is the old story, father: a girl marries at nineteen; the man knows what 
he is promising, and that if his promises bother him too much he can break 
them (please understand that I have not one word to say against Frank). The 
girl marries knowing nothing, to find in nine cases out of ten that she has made 
a mistake and must abide by it.” 

“JT should put the percentage lower myself,” remarked Monsignor. 

May Revely did not answer. ‘Two importunate tears trembled on her eyelashes, 
and she winked them hastily away. What a fool she had been ever to believe 
that an appeal of hers would touch him! Why, she had not moved him even to 
anger! He must have gone through life armoured by a cold temperament and 
a total lack of sympathetic imagination, not only against his own emotions but 
those of others. 
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Meanwhile he was_ beginning 
to speak, in that hard, grating 
voice of his, which seemed to 
exclude the very possibility of 
strong feeling. 

“T knew a= girl 
once,” he said slowly, 
“a girl younger than 
you—barely eighteen— 





who was married from 
her convent to a man 
she hardly knew and 
didn’t care for. 

He didn’t care 
either, for that 
matter —- that is, 

not then. It was 
arranged for them 
between the 
parents —old 

family friendship, 
suitable match, 

and so forth.” 

Monsignor 
paused. He was 
sitting on the 
edge of the old 
battered leather 
armchair opposite 
to her, his large, 
strong, white 
hands—the only ‘* Monsignor closed the window.” 
good point about 
him—spread on his knees. An ungainly figure in an ungainly attitude, the vivid 
firelight exaggerating the effect of each rough, hard angle of his features, just 
as it always seems to add yet another charm to grace or beauty. He saw the 
weary disdain in his companion’s small, still face change and fix into attention, 
and went on :— 

“Well, as you may fancy, it didn’t work. The girl was sensitive, romantic, 
passionate, and very beautiful. ‘The man, though not ten years older than herself, 
was as much divided from her as if he had been already old. He had a rough, 
plain exterior, a hard, unsympathetic manner, more brains than her, and a radical 
incomprehension of women born of shyness and inexperience. Yet he had a 
heart. He was capable of caring, and for his sins, he did care. He grew in a 
few short months to adore his wife, with an awkward, dumb adoration which, I 
believe, she never so much as guessed at. A year after the marriage their child 
was born. ‘Then, just for one brief half-hour, he came near to telling her of 
his love, but the words remained unspoken, checked by the fear of doing her harm, 


for she was very ill. She grew well and strong again, with a beauty heightened 
rather than impaired, and their lives drifted still farther apart. She was fond of 
society, he hated it, and she went out a great deal alone. Oddly enough, he was 
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never jealous of her. To doubt her absolute goodness and purity never once 
crossed his mind, and he believed that, though she did not love him, she loved 
her child. And then one day—quite suddenly, without warning through gossip or 
suspicion—she left him, writing him a little curt note to say that she could not 
live any longer without love, that she had found it, and was happy. He knew 
then the worst torture of a jealousy that could never be laid at rest. He doubted 
if she had ever been faithful to him—-even for a day; he doubted——” 

Monsignor’s harsh, monotonous voice ceased suddenly, with a check so abrupt 
that the silence in the quiet room could be felt. For some minutes it remained 
unbroken. ‘Then, with a little quick indrawing of her breath like an unwilling 
sigh, May Revely leant forward. 

“What has become of him?” she questioned, in a low, troubled voice. ‘ What 
is his life now?” 

Monsignor moved uneasily, and crossing one leg over the other hugged his 
knees, swaying himself slightly to and fro. ‘The question disconcerted him. He 
had expected that the woman of his story would have claimed her interest. He 
had been prepared for a different question. 

“The man? Oh, he got along somehow,” he answered, with a frown. “ His 
life seemed smashed at first, but he gathered up the pieces and started again on 
different lines. He grew resigned. We all grow resigned in time. Perhaps he 
turned for consolation ¢herve, and found it—who knows?” And Monsignor stretched 
his long arm and pointed to where above the writing-table a red tongue of firelight 
flickered across the dull ivory of a crucifix. 

May Revely half turned her head for an instant, but made no rejoinder. With 
one erm resting upon the massive carved arm of the chair she leaned forward and 
gazed into the fire. A bit of blazing wood slipped down, sending out a shower of 
sparks. One reached her dress ; she brushed it off hastily and rose to her feet. 

“That woman was my mother,” she said quietly, turning towards him. ‘Oh, 
you needn’t trouble to deny it ; I have always known it—in part at least.” 

“How? Who told you? Who dared tell you?” he asked fiercely. 

“Nina Errington told me, years ago, at the convent. No, you have no reason 
to be angry—she was my greatest friend. But she had heard her mother say 
something—it must, I believe, have been at the time when my mother died—and 
I remembered something, and between us we put two and two together.” 

Moving across the room to reach her furs, which she had thrown over a chair, 
she paused beside Monsignor’s writing-table. She did not look up at the sculptured 
Christ. Her eyes were fixed upon the pastel sketch of the child that she had 
once been. As she looked at it she asked herself what it could have meant to 
Monsignor through all the long years of her youth and opening womanhood. Had 
he kept it there as the visible and constant reminder of the worst treachery a 
man can have to suffer ? 

No; surely he, who in kindness at least had never failed her, must have felt 
that some tie of love and pity bound him to an innocent child, betrayed, rejected, 
forsaken, like himself. Dimly she divined, in the face of what utter discouragement, 
what paralysing suffering he had forced himself to begin a new life, and had led 
that life with constancy, simplicity, and courage. “Out of such different stuff,” 
“does God make men!” She thought of her husband, light-hearted, 
scatter-brained, kind and honest, who would be a boy always ;—and then of that 


she thought, 


other man whose friendship had changed her world. She had been so proud of 
their friendship, as a thing beautiful and stainless—and yet, even so, perhaps her 
mother had first set her feet in the way that leads to treachery and dishonour. 
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To that possibility she could no longer blind herself. Monsignor’s harsh, 
insistent voice had bidden her pause and look it in the face. 

She might still ignore it, but she would be doing so deliberately, of set 
purpose. Never again could she plead before her own conscience: “I never 
guessed—I never thought oe 

‘“ What am I to do, then?” she asked herself. “Give him up?” 

And suddenly the struggle came upon her, none the less bitter because the 
flesh had little share in it, because it was such as only the pure in heart may 
know. Not only “our sorrow is the inverted image of our nobleness,” our 
temptations reflect it also. 

The slow minutes passed while Monsignor watched and waited. Sore trouble 
of spirit beset him. For once in his life he had blundered through that wall of 
silence which had ever divided him from the women with whose life his own 
had been bound up. But now the old dumbness overtook him, bringing back 
the old sense of impatient helplessness, well-nigh the old bitter sense of humiliation 
and discouragement. How he dreaded to hear her speak! He waited for words 
such as her mother had often spoken, born of incomprehension and a blind desire 
to inflict pain. 

She spoke at last. Father,” she said, “ I must go now; I must not keep 
the horses waiting any longer.” 


“ 


How was it that the first of those commonplace words loosened the cold 
pressure upon his heart? Was there really something in her voice, some touch 
of repressed emotion, which made it new to him ? 

She came nearer, but before proffering her smooth soft cheek for his formal 
unaccustomed kiss, she looked him in the eyes. “It is ended,” she said slowly. 
“You need never have that fear for me again.” 

She shivered slightly as she spoke; he felt her shiver. But in that brief 
moment the doubt, which had been to him as the worm that dieth not, was 
silenced for ever. He had seen something of his own strength, his own nature, 
his own soul looking out at him through his daughter’s eyes. 

‘“*Good-night,” she said, and went quickly away. 

Monsignor stood there till her light footsteps had ceased to sound upon the 
bare marble floor of the ante-room, then he moved to the farthest window and 
opened it. Far down below he heard the jingle of harness and the champing 
of the horses on their bits. The carriage door closed sharply, and in another 
second the lamps swept past round the corner of the Palazzo. 

Monsignor closed the window, and going back to his piano began once more 
to play. His long, strong, supple fingers took possession of the instrument, and 


improvising swiftly with the sudden intuition born of overmastering emotion, he 
set his inmost soul to music. At first, the pathos in what he played seemed 
uppermost ; then, gradually the minor chords and the restless yearning died out— 
the triumph alone held sway. 

But it was a triumph full of humility and tenderness. 
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COMMON HEROES. 
THE MISTRICT VISITOR. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIF, 


Author of “ The Handy Man.” 


THERE Poverty has shut itself, and finds 
No brief oblivion contemplating Wealth, 
Where those lost creatures seek unlovely lairs 
Who eat the bitter bread that comes by stealth,— 
She goes, where fierce Infection spreads his bounds, 


Upon her long, sad, self-appointed rounds. 


The bully-husband quails before her glance, 
The drunken mother weeps at her reproof, 
The sick man at her coming feels the sun 
Beat less relentlessly upon the roof, 

And every wretched room she enters in 


Loses a moment’s gloom, a moment’s sin. 


They take her bread, they cast away her texts, 
She is their friend-in-need, she is their prey ; 
Few, few the souls whereto she ministers 

That send her praising God upon her way ; 
Yet, when Death seeks her out, amid the Poor 


She shall be found, still knocking on their door. 





| 
| 























THE BLACK CITY. 
LONDON FOG AND SMOKING CHIMNEYS. 
BY SIR WILLIAM B. RICHMOND, R.A. 


Lhe striking sertes of pictures which accompanies this paper has been specially taken for the Patt. 
MALL MAGAZINE. J/¢ was thought that the actual records would be more effective than the 
most artistic drawings, to present to the Londoner some idea of the air he consents to breathe.~ 
Ep. P. M. M. 


T has been frequently stated that London fog is mainly the result of the 
open fire in private houses. ‘That these create a considerable amount of 
smoke cannot be denied, but the following anecdote may perhaps persuade 

the public that half the nuisance arises from manufacturing London, the other 
half from domestic fires. 

Last summer I was staying at Lockinge, near Wantage, in Berkshire. The 
thermometer registered for four days 93° in the shade—a temperature which most 
Londoners resent ; therefore it is obvious that in such heat they would light as few 
private fires as possible. Lockinge is sixty-four miles from London. Upon the four 
days above mentioned I walked up to the adjoining downs to breathe fresh air ; 
the wind was then drawing slowly from the south-east, and with it there travelled 
up dense clouds of smoke, which finally obscured the rolling downs, the trees, and 
the copses within a small area from my point of observation, and I watched it 
for an hour travel past me towards the north. The moment that the thick veil 
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reached me and my environment, I smelt that peculiar, stuffy odour of London 
smoke and dirt. A shepherd told me that he and his friends of the hills called 
that mist “London dirt”; and he said that when it passed over the snow in 
winter-time it left a residuum of black upon it. ‘That smoke travelled from the 
Nore, gathering in its progress northward all the smoke of London and _ its 
environs. It reached Reading, where an addition to it was made by that smoke- 
laden town, and proceeded upon its course, to stop and fall where I do not know, 
nor do I know how many miles it travelled past the place where I was standing. 

Now when we remember that one shaft from a manufactory emits more smoke 
than two hundred small chimneys could produce under any circumstances, and 
that there are thousands of such shafts belching forth black smoke from the Nore 
to Hampstead at night as well as by day, it is not unfair to state that half the 
smoke of London is ‘produced by and proceeds from factories, steamers, tugs, 
electric-lighting stations, railway engines, clubs, restaurants, and places of amusement, 
all of which come under the prohibitory clause in the Public Health Act, and by 
that clause are rendered culpable if they create a nuisance. It is reasonable 
to add that, if that clause were to be rigidly. enforced (and why was it made if 
not to be enforced ?), London would be free from half its black and degrading 
atmosphere, which contains six thousand tons of coal in suspension per diem. 
Unconsumed fuel to the extent of six thousand tons, when grumble after grumble 
appears in letters to the Press anent the increasing scarcity of coal,—what a 
travesty ! 

How is the law worked when it is put into operation? ‘The fines imposed 
upon offenders by magistrates before whom cases are tried are too small. 
Offenders pay them—they are generally only nominal—and go away and _ repeat 
the nuisance. ‘The Act directs that fines can be cumulative—say, that if #5 be 
the sum imposed upon the first conviction, upon the second it can be £10, 
upon the third #20, and so on. If one or two test cases were tried, and the 
cumulative fine enforced by the magistrate, manufacturers and others who now 
defy the law because it does not touch their pockets so as to make any 
difference to their balance-sheets would soon see that their interests would be 
better promoted by paying down a lump sum of £100 to provide for their works 
an automatic coal-feeder, which does prevent smoke almost entirely. If the fines 
were inflicted upon the cumulative principle, #100 would soon go from the 
manufacturers’ pockets into some one else’s, and they would then see the futility 
of repeating the nuisance. 

Statistics are not entertaining reading, it is true; but in this case they must 
be employed and got over as quickly as possible. When the Public Health Act 
of 1891 came into force, the duty of enforcing the clause relating to nuisances 
from smoke was transferred from the police to vestries; it authorised those bodies 
to prosecute offenders, and in default of their taking action, the County Council 
was granted power to do so in another clause. By this transfer of power duties 
were relegated to a limbo of inactivity, and something else besides, because, 
obviously, vestrymen and parish councillors of the old type of Bumbledom were 
averse to convicting themselves or their friends ; and a kindly and amiable transfer 
of good-will went on between our local governors, their friends, and inspectors. 
Inspectors did not see the smoke, and denied, therefore, that it existed,—the end 
of their telescope was opaque. By this peaceful and accommodating government 
the clause in the Act was rendered inactive, and magistrates’ convictions were from 
1891 to 1897 practically nil. Merrily did the factory shafts blow out their smoke ; 
electric-light stations added to the glory of dirt and grime, and London year by 
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year grew to be a more filthy and depressing as well as unhealthy city. There 
arose a cry from the people, “Why is this?” and vestries were badgered by a 
few indignant citizens. But the Bumbles: laughed in their sleeves and refused to 
carry out the law. 

After a year’s hard work to stir up one vestry not very far from where I am 
writing, a prosecution was undertaken by the sanitary authorities of this borough, 
but not until a good many “words” had passed. ‘The case was tried, and a fine 
was inflicted on the offenders. But the offenders went on with their defiance 

as usual, because 





they knew that the 
vestry was dilatory. 
Efforts were made 
to obtain a second 
conviction ; it was 
more difficult a 
second time, the 
vestry evidently 
thinking that it 
had done its duty, 
and would not re- 
peat it. More 
pressure was 
put on. Thevestry 
could stand _ the 
worry no_ longer, 
and again reluct- 
antly — prosecuted 
the offenders, and 
the case was gained. 
It then became 
evident to certain 
persons that Mr. 
Bumble & Co. 
would not do their 
duty without  co- 
ercion or whipping, 
and that even 
the go-ahead 
County Council 











needed judicious 





On the river. and salutary 
prodding. 


THe “Down WITH THE SMOKE” SOCIETY. 

With this object in view a society, which has since become famous, was formed, 
and an extremely representative committee appointed, whose duty it is to receive 
the reports of two inspectors, who work over large areas of London, collecting 
and setting down evidence, which is read out to the committee once a fortnight, 
when the inspectors are advised concerning the worst cases to be reported either 
to vestries or parish councils, the London County Council or the Local Government 
Board. These inspectors are instructed to watch and report upon the smoke 
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At high noon, 


emitted from manufactory shafts, steamers and tugs plying up and down the Thames, 
electric-lighting stations, clubs, etc.—indeed, to report upon the quantity of smoke 
and time of its emission proceeding from all chimneys save those of private 
dwellings, which do not come under the Public Health Act of ’91 ; they may 
smoke as much as they please, but factories and such-like are not permitted to do 
so under the Act, if the clause relating to smoke nuisance is read according to 
its intention—namely, to abate, as far as it is possible to do so, a nuisance which 
is a serious one to health, morals, and to all who desire to realise the higher 
enjoyment of life. 


THE Goop WorK IT HAS DONE. 


In less than two years the efforts of the Society have been rewarded. Great 
things grow out of small beginnings. ‘The inspectors of the Society have watched 
and reported nuisances from smoke in 1,740 cases: 1,690 of these have been 
reported to London vestries and suburban councils during the last twenty months ; 
ninety-three statutory notices have been served on offenders, and fines to the amount 
of £714 19s. have been imposed. Our inspectors have registered on the books 
2,750 offending chimneys: results of inspectors’ observations are reported to the 
committee, who sit every fortnight at the official residence of Dr. Des Veceux, 14, 
Buckingham Gate, the Honorary Treasurer of the Society. 

Now if with two inspectors, one only giving all his time to his duties, promising 
results have been obtained, what could not be achieved by ten, or, better still, twenty ? 
The districts which have helped more or less are Fulham, Chiswick, Kensington, 
and Battersea; those that have caused obstruction to our inspectors have been 
Chelsea, Lambeth, Hammersmith, and Brentford. Lambeth, Hammersmith, and 
3rentford are the worst offending districts near London, and their officers are 
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most inert; but it is hoped that under the new borough councils they will be 
more active. 


The Port of London has authority over steamers and tugs, and’ the nuisances 

















Almost a volcano. 


from their smoke it has power to abate, and it is inclined to exercise it. Our 
inspector has reported to the Port forty-eight nuisances from river steamers, seventy- 
eight from tugs; and the Port has always treated our inspectors’ reports with 
courtesy. We have been informed that large numbers of steamers and tugs are 
being supplied with anthracite, with a view to the abatement of the nuisance upon 
the river. 

To wake up centres of selfishness and jobbery from an apathetic sleep has 
been and is our main effort—an uphill effort, it -is true; but now that a more 
disinterested class than governed us hitherto has been elected to serve upon the 
borough councils, it is to be hoped, and indeed we believe, that sanitary laws 
which have been neglected will be enforced with a decision and energy which 
every citizen has a right to expect from the authorities entrusted with his confidence, 
and to whom have been given very grave responsibilities. 


Money WANTED BaDLy 
It has been asked of us, Why do you not do something which will rid London 
of the smoke from dwelling-houses? Our answer to that question is, It is surely 
wiser to make use of such laws as are already granted by Parliament, and to set 
them in motion strenuously and permanently, than to make new ones which will stand 
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the same chance of evasion as the existing have done. Therefore, while in the 
future—and indeed the Society is now considering the question of smokeless grates 
for domestic use—we may find ourselves in a position to extend our operations, for 
the moment we intend to confine our energies mainly to pushing the borough and 
district councils, as well as the County Council, to do their duty according to the 
Act now on paper, but unfortunately too much in abeyance. If the public at 
large and the Press as the leader of opinion—and on the whole it is a very fair 
leader—will help the Society (of which I have the honour to be the President) 
by belonging to it and_ subscribing five shillings a year to it, the Society will 
engage to reduce the smoke of London by one-half of its present density. But 
to do this merciful act the Society must have four thousand subscribers, producing 
an income of £1,000 per annum. With that income at our disposal we can add 
to the number 





of inspectors, in- 
crease our area 
of observation, 
extend our opera- 
tions, and fulfil 
what we _ believe 
to be the most 
crying need of 
Londoners —a 
clearer atmos- 
phere, purer air 
for them to 
breathe, and so 
more extended 
happiness a 
healthier and 
more satisfactory 
life to all. 

If, on the 
other hand, the 
public at large 
is content with 
dirt and smoke 
destructive to 
animal as well 
as vegetable life, 
they have got 
them, in all con- 
science, in the 
present filthy state 














of the atmosphere 





of London. _ If oh Hammersmith. 

they are not 

content, they must provide money by the small annual subscriptions or larger 
donations above mentioned, and so set the Coal-smoke Abatement Society upon 
a firm, useful, and permanent basis. In return the Society will give to the public 
the interest of that small investment in more light, stronger nerves, and so a 
greater capacity for work. 
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Be it remembered that the committee of the Coal-smoke Abatement Society 
is not formed from the ranks of faddists, as it is the fashion too often to call 
men who are in earnest, but of medical men, surgeons, scientists, manufacturers, 
peers, politicians, bishops, members of the county and borough councils, editors of 
various journals, literary men, and men who represent the arts of peace as well as 
the arts of war. Indeed, I think that it would be difficult to point to any committee 
now engaged in promoting public welfare where so many various. interests of life 
are represented. So it is no use to tell us that we are appealing only by means 
of esthetics: it is true that they come in,—and why not? ‘The improvement of 
public health is our first consideration, as well as the encouragement of economy, 
which we plead for upon the ground that unconsumed fuel, while it provides a 
nuisance, also causes extravagance, involving waste of money and material. Dirt 
is certainly not economical, and if we succeed in reducing London waste and dirt 
produced by smoke, we appeal to economists and ask them if that is not direct 
and substantial economy ? 


























A mild offender, 


THE Errecr oF Dirt, DARKNESS, AND Foo. 


Dirt, absence of light, and grimy fogs, are they not vitally as well as morally 
depressing? If the vitality of the structures of the body is lowered, as it 
undoubtedly is, by want of pure air and light, and the direct rays of the life- 
giving sun are denied, does not stimulant become almost a necessity to many a 
poor man—ay, and to richer folk also? Do not darkness, gloom, and squalor 
promote a most formidable kind of vice—“ drinking up,” not for the sake of 
good companionship, but for a reason far more insidious and dangerous to health, 
moral as well as physical—a craving to obtain freer circulation of the blood, which 
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light and pure air give naturally and healthily? Dirt is one of the chief causes of 
disease ; if we succeed in diminishing it and in giving to London more light and 
air than are at present at the disposition of its citizens, shall we not be the greatest 
benefactors to the community that this century has produced? We think so, and 
so will the public when they have been granted! But we cannot do thus without 
the help of the great public and the will of the people who desire more light and 
air; they must back us up. What is it that we ask for? Out of a population 
of over five millions we ask four thousand citizens to come forward, each one 
giving us five shillings a year. Why, it is nothing, nothing in comparison to the 
reward we offer! What an interest for so small an investment—not 5 per cent. 
upon capital, but 50 per cent. of light and good air, for five shillings a year !-— 
light and air which will help every man, woman and child to do better work, 
lead cleaner and hyppier lives, and so bring in more money to their homes. 
Perhaps we do not consider the rich so much as the poor; and justly. The rich 
can enjoy the sunny South, or can retire to their country houses; but for the 
middle and poorer classes, who are obliged to remain in London through dreary 
and depressing months,—for these we chiefly plead, who, with ill-nourished blood 
and ill-fed brains, stagger through their duties, or drink themselves up to perform 
them—a strain to which even the strongest must succumb in time. 


Lonpon “ BLackKs” AND LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS, 


Much has been done to improve Metropolitan parks; they contain more flowers 
and shrubs than formerly. New parks have been acquired for various districts ; 
public baths and washhouses are by a recent Act to be inaugurated in all 
Metropolitan boroughs. There is hope, too, for workmen’s dwellings upon a 
provident and economical system. ‘These are all moves in a right direction. But 
while our parks are beautified by flowers, and planted with young trees and 
elegant perennials, is it not forgotten that they need fresh air, clear air, and light as 
much as soil and water? And do we not all know that Kew Gardens are suffering 
from the smoke nuisance to such an alarming extent that many. plants which 
flourished there not long ago, flourish no longer ?—-and that nine years ago, during 
a period of five weeks of smoke-fog, there were deposited upon the glass-houses 
masses of hard slime which had to be scraped off the glass with knives, so 
tenacious was it, and that when scaled it was found to weigh tons? A pretty state 
of things indeed that the most important scientific garden in England should be 
subjected to such treatment, all on account of apathy, waste, and disobedience to 
an Act of Parliament! Why do not we cry out, “ We will not have our property 
destroyed: we have paid for it; we will have it preserved, and not destroyed” ? 
Surely, while in some directions we are pushing for cleanliness, in our sky we are 
overlooking it. We plant trees and sow seeds, whose produce of leaves, fruit, and 
flowers is coated over by slime, poisonous and stinking, which chokes the pores 
of leaves, injures blossoms, disfigures the pure colour of flowers, and causes them 
to wither and die long before their natural course of life has been run. And 
much of this because a wise and necessary law is not put into force: a law meant 
to protect life and vegetation from premature decay; to retard the decay of some 
of our precious cathedrals, churches, and whatever is precious of our public 
buildings ; to prevent the deterioration of priceless works of art in museums and 
picture-galleries, private as well as public; to protect individual property from 
needless and swift dissolution; to render life out of doors possible without linen 


and clothes being coated with blacks; and for many more weighty and excellent 
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reasons. And yet (that inevitable “‘yet”!) many, perhaps the majority, fold their 
hands and tell us that the task of clearing the air of smoke is an impossible one, 
that those who think it otherwise are “ Utopian,” “ faddists,” “madmen”! Well, 
we can bear such charges, and prefer them to “ Philistines,” ‘ sluggards,” and 
“ time-servers ”! Was the compulsory draining of London found to be an 
impossibility? It was a big task, but it has been accomplished. At the time 
when it. was first mooted that the old cesspool-drainage was to be abandoned, 
what was the cry? ‘We are masters in our own castles. Will Englishmen ever 
submit to visits from sanitary inspectors?” and such-like remarks. But the then 
Moderates had to give way 
to the Progressives of the 








hour, as they will have to 
give way again many times 
before similar benefactions 
are bestowed on London 


SMOKE, DISEASE, AND 
DEATH. 


We are told by ob- 
structionists that smoke is 
healthy—that it is a dis- 
infectant. That statement 
has been proved to be 
erroneous by the foremost 
sanitary authorities of the 
century. It is intimated 








that what was good enough 
for our forefathers is good 
enough for us, and other 
hollow rhetoric of the same 
character is poured out by 
“ stand-stills.” Do © such 
wiseacres forget that London 
has more than doubled in 
the last fifty years in its 
area as in its population, 
and that consequent upon 
that fact purer air must | 














In a fashionable quarter. 
ve 


let into it if its inhabitants are to maintain physical efficiency? Do they forget 
that the science of hygiene pronounces with more and more vehemence that light 
and pure air are as essential to the life and health of citizens as food and water 
are? Do they forget that after three generations there is a marked deterioration 
in the physique of Londoners—indeed, that a third generation seldom survives ; 
if it does, the survivors are the puny, rickety and distorted, diseased, product of 
cellars—and that London is becoming as one vast cellar, into which life-giving 
rays cannot penetrate, except after they have been denuded of their essential 
properties ? We appeal to the narrow and thoughtless to shake off their prejudices, 
and to help us; to the large-hearted and thoughtful to redouble their efforts to 
aid us to take health into the slums—to open a way through the smoke stratum 
which lies like a pall over the city, and admit the purifying rays of the sun to 
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the streets, parks, 
gardens, and 
homes of the most 
powerful centre of 
commerce in the 
world. 


WHY SHOULD 
LONDON LAG 
BEHIND ? 


We know that 
a great agitation 
is being promoted 
in the Midlands 
and the North 
against the 
tyranny of smoke- 
producers, and 
that the go-ahead 
and energetic folk 
there are asking, 
“Ts all this smoke 
necessary ? If not, 
let us be rid of 
it at once.” We 
know also that 
since the Coal- 
smoke Abatement 
Society set to 
work it has 
kindled activity 
in Manchester, 
Birmingham, 














A sylvan lane in the suburbs, 


Sheffield, Leeds, and in other cities and towns, and that not only their corporations 
and councils, but individuals also, are working hard to get rid of a nuisance that is 
opposed to the most primitive laws of sanitation. Reports of such activity in the 
provinces have been sent to us; but London still lags behind, the last to make 
a serious move. Surely the Metropolis should take the lead in every effort to 
promote the health and happiness of a vast population, the majority of which is con- 
strained to live and work, year in and year out, under a depressing and devitalising 
sky and atmosphere. ‘To effect a salutary change, we ask, I repeat, for £1,000 a 
year, and we will not fail to give our donors good return for their money. We 
will fight the manufacturers tooth and nail; we will insist that the borough 
councils fulfil the intention of the Public Health Act stated in the clause relating 
to “the smoke nuisance”; and we will press the County Council, as well as 
the Local Government Board, to take prompt action against defaulting councils 
that fail to do their duty under the Act entrusted to them for fulfilment. And we 
will do all in our power to prevent self-interest or vote-catching from exercising 
any influence that checks the activity of those whose duty it is to put a wise law 
into permanent force. ‘These things we can promise to do. 
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PRIVATE CHIMNEYS, 


Whatever may be promoted or achieved by-and-by in relation to private 
chimneys is for the future; though the outlook is not, even in this matter, as 
obscure as it may appear to many to be, for it is becoming more and more the 
custom in large towns for people to live in flats. Why should not the companies 
who build those huge structures be compelled to consume the smoke of their 
fires, either by a system of smoke-consuming grates, or, if a general system of 
heating is employed, to burn all the smoke of a central heating furnace by such 
means as are already known to be successful? If this were done, a great deal of 
the nuisance would be got rid of. But to effect this a new clause would have 
to be inserted into the Public Health Act, which, as it stands, does not deal with 
private dwellings. 


FinE! Fine! FIne! 


Unwilling manufacturers may tell you that smoke is a necessary evil ; they may 
try to convince you that by stopping it trade will be interfered with. In answer to 
them, we can tell 
them that one of 
the most potent 
manufacturers in 
the country has 
written to us that 





all smoke from 
factories is pre- 
ventable—that is 
to say, all smoke 
that is injurious 
to the health 
either of animal 
or vegetable life ; 
that smoke is 
wasted fuel, and 
that it is sheer 
neglect which 
causes it to pass 
into the atmo- 
sphere. 

We know of 
four manufac- 
turers whose 
business is con- 
ducted on the 
banks of — the 
Thames at Chis- 
wick who are 
now willing to put 
into their works 
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Like the mouth of Avernus. apparatus for the 
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consumption — of 
smoke from their 
fires; and these 
will, indeed, be 
benefactors, inas- 
much as they will 
help to restore to 
one of the most 
beautiful reaches 
of that river the 
charms which it 
once possessed. 
Fine! fine! 
fine! till you 
touch the pockets 
of manufacturers 
unpleasantly, but 
temporarily, — so 
that presently they 
may save from ro 
to 20 per cent. 
of their coal ex- 
penses. It is the 
initial expense of, 
perhaps, £100 
that they object 
to. But surely it 
is short-sighted to 
do so! The £100 
outlay will soon 
be repaid, and 
interest upon it 
will accumulate in 
a very little while. 














An unlovely shaft. 


To THE Goop CITIZENS. 

To the citizens of London the Coal-smoke Abatement Society offers to restore 
half the light which is now taken away from them. Will they rally round us? 
We believe that they will! And we believe that the desire of the people, spoken 
through the public Press, will be in our favour, and will encourage our efforts 
in a work which is for the good of all. We are aware of the difficulties that 
surround us. People are accustomed to gloomy London. Some neurotic folk like 
it; their gloom is sympathetically repeated in the atmosphere. Apathy is difficult 
to tackle, but it is not invincible. 


Subscriptions and donations should be sent by those who are interested in one of the most 
vital of London questions to the Treasurer, Dr. Des Voeux, at 14, Buckingham Gate, W. 
E. Jackson, Esq., 59, Chancery Lane, W.C., Secretary to the Society, will answer any inquiries 
sent to him, and will forward t 


» any applicants the annual report, list of members of the 
committee and subscribers. The Society proposes to hold a public meeting as soon as it can 
be convened in some prominent hall in central London, 
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THE LAIRD’S LUCK. 9 


A TALE OF THE HALF-SEEN. 












II. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH.) 


[Zhe story ts told by Lieut.-Col. Sir James Ross, and describes certain mystertous incidents in the life 
of Ensign Mackenzie, who fell beside the colours at Quatre Bras, his first engagement. A 
misadventure had taken Colonel Russ to Mackensie’s decaying mansion on the Moray Firth. 
Here the young man was living a lonely life, with only two old retainers, Dame Elspeth and 
her daft husband. Certain reasons, quite inexplicable to himself, had dra-un the ban of all the 
neighbouring gentlemen upon him, except the minister, Mr. Saul. They shunned him, and he 
was only too happy to leave his poverty-stricken home, and go to fight Napoleon under the 
auspices of Colonel Ross. On the night of the Duchess of Richmond’s ball at Brussels young 
Mackensiz was playing cards with a Mr. Urquhart, a brother officer, and just as the bugles were 
summoning the army, was accused of cheating. | 

LOOKED from him to the accused. Mackenzie’s face was dark, almost 
purple, rather with rage (as it struck me) than with shame. 

“Tt’s a lie.” He let out the words slowly, as if holding rein on his 
passion. “Twice he’s said so, and twice I’ve called him a liar.” He drew 
back for an instant, and then lost control of himself. “If that’s not enough——” 
He leapt forward, and almost before Captain Murray could interpose had hurled 
himself upon Urquhart. The table between them went down with a crash, and 
Urquhart went staggering back from a blow which just missed his face and took 
him on the collar-bone before Murray threw both arms around the assailant. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” said I, “ you will consider yourself under arrest. Mr. Urquhart, 
you will hold yourself ready to give me a full explanation. Whichever of you may 
be in the right, this is a disgraceful business and dishonouring to your regiment 
and the cloth you wear: so disgraceful, that I hesitate to call up the guard and 
expose it to more eyes than ours. If Mr. Mackenzie ”—I turned to him again— 
“can behave himself like a gentleman, and accept the fact of his arrest without 
further trouble, the scandal can at least be postponed until I discover how much 
it is necessary to face. For the moment, sir, you are in charge of Captain 
Murray. Do you understand ?” 

He bent his head sullenly. ‘“ He shall fight me, whatever happens,” he muttered. 

I found it wise to pay no heed to this. “It will be best,” I said to Murray, 
“to remain here with Mr. Mackenzie until I am ready for him. Mr. Urquhart 
may retire to his quarters, if he will—I advise it, indeed—but I shall require his 
attendance in a few minutes. You understand,’ I added significantly, “that for 
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the present this affair remains strictly between ourselves.” I knew well enough 
that, for all the King’s regulations, a meeting would inevitably follow sooner or later, 
and will own I looked upon it as the proper outcome, between gentlemen, of such 
a quarrel. But it was not for me, their Colonel, to betray this knowledge or my 
feelings, and by imposing secrecy I put off for the time all the business of a formal 
challenge with seconds. So I left them, and requesting my brother to follow me, 
mounted to my own room. ‘The door was no sooner shut than I turned on him. 

“Surely,” I said, “this is a bad mistake of Urquhart’s? It’s an_ incredible 
charge. From all I’ve seen of him, the lad would never be guilty . . . .” I paused, 
expecting his assent. ‘To my surprise he did not give it, but stood fingering his 
chin and looking serious. 

“T don’t know,” he answered unwillingly. “There are stories against him.” 

* What stories ?” 

“Nothing definite.” My brother hesitated. “It doesn’t seem fair ‘to him to 
repeat mere whispers. But the others don’t like him.” 

“Hence the whispers, perhaps. They have not reached me.” 

“They would not. He is known to be a favourite of yours. But they don’t 
care to play with him.” My brother stopped, met my look, and answered it with 
a shrug of the shoulders, adding, “‘ He wins pretty constantly.” 

* Any definite charge before to-night’s ? ” 

“No: at least, I think not. But Urquhart may have been put up to watch.” 

“Fetch him up, please,” said I promptly; and seating myself at the writing- 
table I lit candles (for the lamp was dim), made ready the writing materials and 
prepared to take notes of the evidence. 

Mr. Urquhart presently entered, and I wheeled round in my chair to confront 
him. He was still exceedingly pale—paler, I thought, than I had left him. He 
seemed decidedly ill at ease, though not on his own account. His answer to my 
first question made me fairly leap in my chair. 

“T wish,” he said, “to qualify my accusation of Mr. Mackenzie. That he 
cheated I have the evidence of my own eyes; but I am not sure how far he 
knew he was cheating.” 

“Good heavens, sir!” I cried. ‘Do you know you have accused that young 
man of a villainy which must damn him for life? And now you tell me——” I 
broke off in sheer indignation. 

“T know,” he answered quietly. “ ‘The noise fetched you in upon us on the 
instant, and the mischief was done.” 

“Indeed, sir,” I could not avoid sneering, “to most of us it would seem that 
the mischief was done when you accused a brother-officer of fraud to his face.” 

He seemed to reflect. “Yes, sir,” he assented slowly; “it is done. I saw 
him cheat: that I must persist in; but I cannot say how far he was conscious of 
it. And since I cannot, I must take the consequences.” 

“Will you kindly inform us how it is possible for a player to cheat and not 
know that he is cheating?” 

He bent his eyes on the carpet as if seeking an answer. It was long in 
coming. ‘‘ No,” he said at last, in a slow, dragging tone, “I cannot.” 

“Then you will at least tell us exactly what Mr. Mackenzie did.” 

Again there was a long pause. He looked at me straight, but with hopelessness 
in his eyes. “I fear you would not believe me. It would not be worth while. 
If you can grant it, sir, I would ask time to decide.” 

“Mr. Urquhart,” said I sternly, “are you aware you have brought against 
Mr. Mackenzie a charge under which no man of honour can live easily for a 
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moment? You ask me without a word of evidence in substantiation to keep Aim 
in torture while I give you time. It is monstrous, and I beg to remind you that, 
unless your charge is proved, you can—and will—be broken for making it.” 

“I know it, sir,” he answered firmly enough; ‘“‘and because | knew it, I 
asked—perhaps selfishly—for time. If you refuse, I will at least ask permission 





“Brussels by this time was full of the rolling of drums and screaming of pipes ; and the regiment formed up 
in darkness, rendered tenfo'd more confusing by a mod of citizens, some wildly excited, others paralysed 
by terror, and ali intractable,” 


to see a priest before telling a story which I can scarcely expect you to believe.” 
Mr. Urquhart too was a Roman Catholic. 

But my temper for the moment was gone. ‘I see little chance,” said 1, “of 
keeping this scandal secret, and regret it the less if the consequences are to fall 
on a rash accuser. But just now I will have no meddling priest share the secret. 
For the present, one word more. Had you heard before this evening of any 
hints against Mr. Mackenzie’s play ?” 

He answered reluctantly, ‘‘ Yes.” 
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“And you set yourself to lay a trap for him?” 

“No, sir; I did not. Unconsciously I may have been set on the watch: no, 
that is wrong—I ad watch. But I swear it was in every hope and expectation of 
clearing him. He was my friend. Even when I saw, I had at first no intention 
to expose him until——” 

“That is enough, sir,” I broke in, and turned to my brother. “I have no 
option but to put Mr. Urquhart too under arrest. Kindly convey him back to 
his room, and send Captain Murray to me. He may leave Mr. Mackenzie in the 
entresol.” 

My brother led Urquhart out, and in a minute Captain Murray tapped at 
my door. He was an honest Scot, not too sharp-witted, but straight as a die. I 
am to show him this description, and he will cheerfully agree with it. 

“This is a hideous business, Murray,” said I as he entered. ‘There’s 
something wrong with Urquhart’s story. Indeed, between ourselves it has the fatal 
weakness that he won't tell it.” 

Murray took a minute to digest this, then he answered, ‘I don’t know 
anything about Urquhart’s story, sir. But there’s something wrong about Urquhart.” 
Here he hesitated. 

“Speak out, man,” said I: ‘fin confidence. That’s understood.” 

“Well, sir,” said he, ‘ Urquhart won’t fight.” 

“Ah! so that question came up, did it?” I asked, looking at him sharply. 

He was not abashed, but answered, with a twinkle in his eye, “I believe, sir, 
you gave me no orders to stop their talking, and in a case like this—between 
youngsters—some question of a meeting would naturally come up. You see, I 
know both the lads. Urquhart I really like; but he didn’t show up well, I must 
own—to be fair to the other, who is in the worse fix.” 

‘I am not so sure of that,” I commented; “ but go on.” 

He seemed surprised. ‘Indeed, Colonel? Well,” he resumed, “I being the 
sort of fellow they could talk before, a meeting zas discussed. ‘The question was 
how to arrange it without seconds—that is, without breaking your orders and 


dragging in outsiders. For Mackenzie wanted blood at once, and for a while 
Urquhart seemed just as eager. All of a sudden, when... .” here he broke off 


suddenly, not wishing to commit himself. 

“Tell me only what you think necessary,” said I, 

He thanked me. ‘That is what I wanted,” he said. ‘ Well, all of a sudden, 
when we had found out a way and Urquhart was discussing it, he pulled himself 
up in the middle of a sentence, and with his eyes fixed on the other—a most 
curious look it was—he waited while you could count ten, and ‘No,’ says he, § I'll 
not fight you at once’—for we had been arranging something of the sort—‘ not 
to-night, anyway, nor to-morrow,’ he says. ‘I'll fight you; but I won’t have your 
blood on my head 7x that way.’ Those were his words. I have no notion what 
he meant; but he kept repeating them, and would not explain though Mackenzie 
tried him hard and was for shooting across the table. He was repeating them 
when the Major interrupted us and called him up.” 

“He has behaved ill from the first,” said I. ‘To me the whole affair begins 
to look like an abominable plot against Mackenzie. Certainly I cannot entertain a 
suspicion of his guilt upon a bare assertion which Urquhart declines to back with 
a tittle of evidence.” 

“The devil he does!” mused Captain Murray. ‘That looks bad for him. 
And yet, sir, I’d sooner trust Urquhart than Mackenzie, and if the case lies 
against Urquhart——” 
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“Tt will assuredly break him,” I put in, ‘unless he can prove the charge, or 
that he was honestly mistaken.” 

“Then, sir,” said the Captain, “I'll have to show you this. It’s ugly, but it’s 
only justice.” 

He pulled a sovereign from his pocket and pushed it on the writing-table 
under my nose, 

“What does this mean?” 

“Tt is a marked one,” said he. 

“So I perceive.” I had picked up the coin and was examining it. 

“TI found it just now,” he continued, “in the room below. ‘The upsetting of 
the table had scattered Mackenzie’s stakes about the floor.” 

“You seem to have a pretty notion of evidence,” I observed sharply. ‘I don’t 
know what accusation this coin may carry; but why need it be Mackenzie’s? He 
might have won it from Urquhart.” 

“T thought of that,” was the answer. “But no money had changed hands, I 
inquired. ‘The quarrel arose over the second deal, and as a matter of fact 
Urquhart had laid no money on the table, but made a pencil-note of the few 
shillings he lost by the first hand. You may remember, sir, how the table stood 
when you entered.” 

I reflected. ‘Yes, my recollection bears you out. Do I gather that you have 
confronted Mackenzie with this ?” 

“No. 1 found it and slipped it quietly into my pocket. I thought we had 
trouble enough on hand for the moment.” 

“Who marked this coin?” 

“Young Fraser, sir, in my presence. He had been losing small sums, he 
declared, by pilfering. We suspected one of the orderlies.” 

“In this connection you had no suspicion of Mr. Mackenzie ?” 

“None, sir.” He considered for a moment, and added: “ ‘There was a curious 


thing happened three weeks ago over my watch. It found its way one night to 
Mr. Mackenzie’s quarters. He brought it to me in the morning; said it was lying, 


when he awoke, on the table beside his bed. He seemed utterly puzzled. He 
had been to one or two already to discover the owner. We joked him about it, 
the more by token that his own watch had broken down the day before and was 
away at the mender’s. The whole thing was queer, and has not been explained. 
Of course in that instance he was innocent: everything proves it. It just occurred 
to me as worth mentioning, because in both instances the lad may have been the 
victim of a trick.” 

“T am glad you did so,” I said; “though just now it does not throw any 
light that I can see.” I rose and paced the room. “Mr. Mackenzie had better 
be confronted with this, too, and hear your evidence. It’s best he should know 
the worst against him ; and if he be guilty it may move him to confession.” 

“Certainly, sir,’ Captain Murray assented. “Shall I fetch him?” 

“No, remain where you are,” I said; “1 will go for him myself.” 

I understood that Mr. Urquhart had retired to his own quarters or to my 
brother’s, and that Mr. Mackenzie had been left in the enfresol alone. But as I 
descended the stairs quietly I heard within that room a voice which at first 
persuaded me he had company, and next that, left to himself, he had broken 
down and given way to the most childish wailing. ‘The voice was so unlike his, 
or any grown man’s, that it arrested me on the lowermost stair against my will. 
It resembled rather the sobbing of an infant mingled with short strangled cries of 
contrition and despair. 


” 
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“What shall I do? What shall I do? I didn’t mean it—I meant to do 
good! What shall i do?” 

So much I heard (as I say) against my will, before my astonishment gave 
room to a sense of shame at playing, even for a moment, the cavesdropper upon 
the lad I was to judge. I stepped quickly to the door, and with a warning 
rattle (to give him time to recover himself) turned the handle and entered. 

He was alone, lying back in an easy chair—not writhing there in anguish of 
mind, as I had fully expected, but sunk rather in a state of dull and hopeless 
apathy. ‘To reconcile his attitude with the sounds I had just heard was merely 
impossible ; and it bewildered me worse than any in the long chain of bewildering 
incidents. For five seconds or so he appeared not to see me; but when he grew 
aware his look changed suddenly to one of utter terror, and his eyes, shifting from 
me, shot a glance about the room as if he expected some new accusation to dart 
at him from the corners. His indignation and passionate @efiance were gone: his 
eyes seemed to ask me, ‘“ How much do you know?” before he dropped them 
and stood before me, sullenly submissive. 

“]T want you upstairs,” said I: ‘not to hear your defence on this charge, for 
Mr. Urquhart has not yet specified it. But there is another matter.” 

“ Another?” he echoed dully, and, I observed, without surprise. 

I led the way back to the room where Captain Murray waited. “Can 
you tell me anything about this?” I asked, pointing to the sovereign on the 
writing-table. 

He shook his head, clearly puzzled, but anticipating mischief. 

“The coin is marked, you see. I have reason to know that it was marked by 
its owner in order to detect a thief. Captain Murray found it just now among 
your stakes.” 

Somehow—for I liked the lad—I had not the heart to watch his face as I 
delivered this. I kept my eyes upon the coin, and waited, expecting an explosion 
—a furious denial, or at least a cry that he was the victim of a conspiracy. None 
came. I heard him breathing hard. After a long and very dreadful pause some 
words broke from him, so lowly uttered that my ears only just caught them. 

“This too? O my God!” 

I seated myself, the lad before me, and Captain Murray erect and rigid at 
the end of the table. ‘Listen, my lad,” said I. “This wears an ugly look, but 
that a stolen coin has been found in your possession does not prove that you’ve 
stolen it.” 

“JT did not. Sir, I swear to you on my honour, and before Heaven, that I 
did not.” 

“Very well,” said I: ‘Captain Murray asserts that he found this among the 
moneys you had been staking at cards. Do you question that assertion ?” 

He answered almost without pondering. “No, sir. Captain Murray is a 
gentleman, and incapable of falsehood. If he says so, it was so,” 

“Very well again. Now, can you explain how this coin came into your 
possession ? ” 

At this he seemed to hesitate ; but answered at length, “ No, I cannot explain.” 
“Have you any idea? Or can you form any guess?” 
Again there was a long pause before the answer came in low and strained tones : 


— 


can guess,” 

“What is your guess ?” 

He lifted a hand and dropped it hopelessly. 
I will own a suspicion flashed across my mind on hearing these words—the 


a3 


You would not believe,” he said. 
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‘1 saw Mackenzie stand—it may have been for five seconds—erect, with his foot on the standard.” 


very excuse given a while ago by Mr. Urquhart—that the whole affair was a 
hoax and the two young men were in conspiracy to befool me. I dismissed it 
at once: the sight of Mr. Mackenzie’s face was convincing. But my temper 
was gone. 

“ Believe you?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ You seem to think the one thing I can 
swallow as credible, even probable, is that an officer in the Morays has been 


pilfering and cheating at cards. Oddly enough, it’s the last thing I’m going to 
believe without proof, and the last charge I shall pass without clearing it up to my 


31 
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satisfaction. Captain Murray, will you go and bring me Mr. Urquhart and the 
Major ?” 

As Captain Murray closed the door I rose, and with my hands behind me 
took a turn across the room to the fireplace, then back to the writing-table. 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” I said, “ before we go any further I wish you to believe that 
I am your friend as well as your Colonel. I did something to start you upon 
your career, and I take a warm interest in it. To believe you guilty of these 
charges will give me the keenest grief. However unlikely your defence may sound 
—and you seem to fear it—I will give it the best consideration I can. If you 
are innocent, you shall not find me prejudiced because many are against you and 
you are alone. Now, this coin——” I turned to the table. 

The coin was gone. 

I stared at the place where it had lain; then at the young man. He had not 
moved. My back had been turned for less than two seconds, and I could have sworn 
he had not budged from the square of carpet on which he had first taken his stand, 
and on which his feet were still planted. On the other hand, I was equally positive 
the incriminating coin had lain on the table at the moment I turned my back. 

“Tt is gone!” cried I. 

“Gone?” he echoed, staring at the spot to which my finger pointed. In the 
silence our glances were still crossing when my brother tapped at the door and 
brought in Mr. Urquhart, Captain Murray following. 

Dismissing for a moment this latest mystery, I addressed Mr. Urquhart. “I 
have sent for you, sir, to request in the first place that here in Mr. Mackenzie’s 
presence and in colder blood you will either withdraw or repeat and at least 
attempt to substantiate the charge you brought against him.” 

*“T adhere to it, sir, that there was cheating. ‘To withdraw would be to utter 
a lie. Does he deny it?” 

I glanced at Mr. Mackenzie. “I deny that I cheated,” said he sullenly. 

“Further,” pursued Mr. Urquhart, “I repeat what I told you, sir. He may, 
while profiting by it, have been unaware of the cheat. At the moment I thought 
it impossible: but I am willing to believe 





* You are willing!” I broke in. ‘And pray, sir, what about me, his Colonel, 
and the rest of his brother officers? Have you the coolness to suggest r 





But the full question was never put, and in this world it will never be 
answered. A bugle call, distant but clear, cut my sentence in half. It came from 
somewhere in the city—probably the Place d’Armes. A second bugle echoed it 
from the height of the Montagne du Parc, and within a minute its note was taken 
up and answered across the darkness from quarter after quarter. 

We looked at one another in silence. ‘“‘ Business,” said my brother at length, 
curtly and quietly. 

Already the rooms above us were astir. T heard windows thrown open, voices 
calling questions, feet running. 

“Yes,” said I, “it is business at length, and for the while this inquiry must 
end. Captain Murray, look to your company. You, Major, see that the lads 
tumble out quick to the alarm-post. One moment!”—and Captain Murray halted 
with his hand on the door—‘“ It is understood that, for the present, no word of 
to-night’s affair passes our lips.” I turned to Mr. Mackenzie and answered the 
question I read in the lad’s eyes. “Yes, sir; for the present I take off your 
arrest. Get your sword. It shall be your good fortune to answer the enemy 
before answering me.” 

To my amazement Mr. Urquhart interposed. He was, if possible, paler and 
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more deeply agitated than before. “Sir, I entreat you not to allow Mr. Mackenzie 
to go. I have reasons—I was mistaken just now—— 
“ Mistaken, sir?” 
“Not in what I saw. I refused to fight him—under a mistake. I thought 


” 











He saluted, and strode away into the darkness, 

But I cut his stammering short. ‘As for you,” I said, “the most charitable 
construction I can put on your behaviour is to believe you mad. For the present 
you, too, are free to go and do your duty. Now leave me. Business presses, and 
I am sick and angry at the sight of you.” 

It was just two in the morning when I reached the alarm-post. Brussels by 
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this time was full of the rolling of drums and screaming of pipes; and the regiment 
formed up in darkness, rendered tenfold more confusing by a mob of citizens, 
some wildly excited, others paralysed by terror, and all intractable. We had, 
moreover, no small trouble to disengage from our ranks the wives and families 
who had most unwisely followed many officers abroad, and now clung to their 
dear ones bidding them farewell. To end this most distressing scene I had in 
some instances to use a roughness which it still afflicts me to remember. Yet 
in actual time it was soon over, and dawn scarcely breaking when the Morays 
with the other regiments of Pack’s brigade filed out of the park and fell into 
stride on the road which leads southward to Charleroi. 

In this record it would be immaterial to describe either our march or the 
since-famous engagement which terminated it. Very early we began to hear the 
sound of heavy guns far ahead and to make guesses at their distance; but it was 
close upon two in the afternoon before we reached the high ground above Quatre 
Bras, and saw the battle spread below us like a picture. The Prince of Orange 
had been fighting his ground stubbornly since seven in the morning. Ney’s 
superior artillery and far superior cavalry had forced him back, it is true; but he 
still covered the cross-roads which were the key of his defence, and his position 
remained sound, though it was fast becoming critical. Just as we arrived, the 
French, who had already mastered the farm of Piermont, on the left of the 
Charleroi road, began to push their skirmishers into a_ thicket below it and 
commanding the road running east to Namur. Indeed, for a short space they 
had this road at their mercy, and the chance within grasp of doubling up our left 
by means of it. 

This happened, I say, just as we arrived; and Wellington, who had reached 
Quatre Bras a short while ahead of us (having fetched a circuit from Brussels 
through Ligny, where he paused to inspect Field-Marshal Blicher’s dispositions for 
battle), at once saw the danger, and detached one of our regiments, the g5th 
Rifles, to drive back the tirailleurs from the thicket ; which, albeit scarcely breathed 
after their march, they did with a will, and so regained the Allies’ hold upon the 
Namur road. ‘The rest of us meanwhile defiled down this same road, formed line 
in front of it, and under a brisk cannonade from the French heights waited for 
the next move. 

It was not long in coming. Ney, finding that our artillery made poor play 
against his, prepared to launch a column against us. Warned by a cloud of 
skirmishers, our light companies leapt forward, chose their shelter, and began a 
very pretty exchange of musketry. But this was preliminary work only, and soon 
the head of a large French column appeared on the slope to our right, driving 
the Brunswickers slowly before it. It descended a little way, and suddenly broke 
into three or four columns of attack. The mischief no sooner threatened than 
Picton came galloping along our line and roaring that our division would advance 
and engage with all speed. For a raw regiment like the Morays this was no light 
test ; but, supported by a veteran regiment on either hand, they bore it admirably. 
Dropping the Gordons to protect the road in case of mishap, the two brigades 
swung forward in the prettiest style, their skirmishers running in and forming on 
either flank as they advanced. Then for a while the work was hot; but, as will 
always happen when column ‘is boldly met by line, the French quickly had enough 
of our enveloping fire, and wavered. A short charge with the bayonet finished it, 
and drove them in confusion up the slope: nor had J an easy task to resume a 
hold on my youngsters and restrain them from pursuing too far, ‘The brush had 
been sharp, but I had the satisfaction of knowing that the Morays had behaved 
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well. They also knew it, and fell to jesting in high good-humour as General Pack 
withdrew the brigade from the ground of its exploit and posted us in line with 
the 42nd and 44th Regiments on the left of the main road to Charleroi. 

To the right of the Charleroi road, and some way in advance of our position, 
the Brunswickers were holding ground as best they could under a hot and accurate 
artillery fire. Except for this, the battle had come to a lull, when a_ second 
mass of the enemy began to move down the slopes: a battalion in line heading 
two columns of infantry direct upon the Brunswickers, while squadron after 
squadron of lancers crowded down along the road into which by weight of 
numbers they must be driven. The Duke of Brunswick, perceiving his peril, 
headed a charge of his lancers upon the advancing infantry, but without the 
least effect. His horsemen broke. He rode back and called on his infantry to 
retire in good order. ‘They also broke, and in the attempt to rally them he fell 
mortally wounded. 

The line taken by these flying Brunswickers would have brought them diagonally 
across the Charleroi road into our arms, had not the French lancers seized 
this moment to charge straight down it in a body. ‘They encountered, and the 
indiscriminate mass was hurled on to us, choking and overflowing the causeway. 
In a minute we were swamped—the two Highland regiments and the 44th bending 
against a sheer weight of French horsemen. So suddenly came the shock that 
the 42nd had no time to form square, until two companies were cut off and well- 
nigh destroyed ; ¢Hen that noble regiment formed around the horsemen who could 
boast of having broken it, and left not one to bear back the tale. The 44th 
behaved more cleverly, but not more intrepidly: it did not attempt to form square, 
but faced its rear rank round and gave the Frenchmen a volley; before they 
could check their impetus the front rank poured in a second; and the light 
company, which had held its fire, delivered a third, breaking the crowd in two, 
and driving the hinder part back in ruin and up the Charleroi road. But already 
the fore-part had fallen upon the Morays, fortunately the last of the three regiments 
to receive the shock. Though most fortunate, they had least experience, and were 
consequently slow in answering my shout. A wedge of lancers broke through us 
as we formed around the two standards, and I saw Mr. Urquhart with the 
King’s colours hurled back in the rush. The pole fell with him, after swaying 
within a yard of a French lancer, who thrust out an arm to grasp it. And then 
I saw Mackenzie divide the rush and stand—it may have been for five seconds— 
erect, with his foot upon the standard. ‘Then three lancers pierced him, and 
he fell. But the lateral pressure of their own troopers broke the wedge which the 
French had pushed into us. ‘Their leading squadrons were pressed down the 
road and afterwards accounted for by the Gordons. Of the seven-and-twenty 
assailants around whom the Morays now closed, not one survived. 

Towards nightfall, as Ney weakened and the Allies were reinforced, our troops 
pushed forward and recaptured every important position taken by the French that 
morning. The Morays, with the rest of Picton’s division, bivouacked for the 
night in and around the farmstead of Gemiancourt. 

So obstinately had the field been contested that darkness fell before the 
wounded could be collected with any thoroughness; and the comfort of the men 
around many a camp-fire was disturbed by groans (often quite near at hand) of 
some poor comrade or enemy lying helpless and undiscovered, or exerting his 
shattered limbs to crawl towards the blaze. And these interruptions at length 
became so distressing to the Morays, that two or three officers sought me and 
demanded leave to form a fatigue party of volunteers and explore the hedges and 
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thickets with lanterns. Among them was Mr. Urquhart: and having readily given 
leave and accompanied them some little way on their search, I was bidding them 
good-night and good-speed when I found him standing at my elbow. 

“May I have a word with you, Colonel?” he asked. 

His voice was low and serious. Of course I knew what subject filled his 
thoughts. “Is it worth while, sir?” I answered. “I have lost to-day a brave lad 
for whom I had a great affection. For him the account is closed; but not for 
those who liked him and are still concerned in his good name. If you have 
anything further against him, or if you have any confession to make, I warn you 
that this is a bad moment to choose.” 

“T have only to ask,” said he, “that you will grant me the first convenient 
hour for explaining; and to remind you that when I besought you not to send him 
into action to-day, I had no time to give you reasons.” 

“This is extraordinary talk, sir. I am not used to command the Morays under 
advice from my subalterns. And in this instance I had reasons for not even 
listening to you.” He was silent. ‘‘ Moreover,” I continued, “you may as_ well 
know, though I am under no obligation to tell you, that I do most certainly not 
regret having given that permission to one who justified it by a signal service to 
his king and country.” 

“ But would you have sent him vowing that he must die? Colonel,” he went 
on rapidly, before I could interrupt, “‘I beseech you to listen. I Anew he had only 
a few hours to live. I saw his wraith last night. It stood behind his shoulder 
in the room when in Captain Murray’s presence he challenged me to fight him. 
You are a Highlander, sir: you may be sceptical about the second sight; but at 
least you must have heard many claim it. I swear positively that I saw Mr. 
Mackenzie’s wraith last night, and for that reason, and no other, tried to defer the 
meeting. To fight him, knowing he must die, seemed to me as bad as murder. 
Afterwards, when the alarm sounded and you took off his arrest, I knew that his 
fate must overtake him—that my refusal had done no good. I tried to interfere 
again, and you would not hear. Naturally you would not hear; and very likely, 
if you had, his fate would have found him in some other way. ‘That is what I 
try to believe. I hope it is not selfish, sir; but the doubt tortures me.” 

“Mr. Urquhart,” I asked, “is this the only occasion on which you have 
possessed the second sight, or had reason to think so?” 

‘No, sir,” 

“Was it the first or only time last night you believed you were granted it ?” 

“Tt was the second time last night,” he said steadily. 

We had been walking back to my bivouac fire, and in the light of it I turned 
and said: “I will hear your story at the first opportunity. I will not promise to 
believe, but I will hear and weigh it. Go now and join the others in their 
search.” 

He saluted, and strode away into the darkness. The opportunity I promised 
him never came. At eleven o’clock next morning we began our withdrawal, and 
within twenty-four hours the battle of Waterloo had begun. In one of the most 
heroic feats of that day—the famous resistance of Pack’s brigade— Mr. Urquhart 
was among the first to fall. 


III. 
THus it happened that an affair which so nearly touched the honour of the 
Morays, and which had been agitating me at the very moment when the bugle 
sounded in the Place d’Armes, became a secret shared by three only. The 
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regiment joined in the occupation of Paris, and did not return to Scotland until 
the middle of December. 

I had ceased to mourn for Mr. Mackenzie, but neither to regret him nor to 
speculate on the mystery which closed his career, and which, now that death had 
sealed Mr. Urquhart’s lips, I could no longer hope to penetrate, when, on the 








“She was dressed in ragged mourning, and wore a grotesque and fearful bonnet. 


day of my return to Inverness, I was reminded of him by finding, among the 
letters and papers awaiting me, a visiting-card neatly indited with the name of the 
Reverend Samuel Saul. On inquiry I learnt that the minister had paid at least 
three visits to Inverness during the past fortnight, and had, on each occasion, 
shown much anxiety to learn when the battalion might be expected. He had also 
left word that he wished to see me on a matter of much importance. 

Sure enough, at ten o’clock next morning the little man _ presented himself, 
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He was clearly bursting to disclose his business, and our salutations were scarce 
over when he ran to the door and called to some one in the passage outside.’ 

“Elspeth! Step inside, woman. ‘The housekeeper, sir, to the late Mr. 
Mackenzie of Ardlaugh,” he explained, as he held the door to admit her. 

She was dressed in ragged mourning, and wore a grotesque and fearful bonnet. 
As she saluted me respectfully I saw that her eyes indeed were dry and even 
hard, but her features set in an expression of quiet and hopeless misery. She did 
not speak, but left explanation to the minister. 

“You will guess, sir,” began Mr. Saul, “that we have called to learn more of 
the poor lad.” And he paused. 

“He died most gallantly,” said I: “died in the act of saving the colours. No 
soldier could have wished for a better end.” 

“To be sure, to be sure. So it was reported to us. He died, as one might 
say, without a stain on his character?” said Mr. Saul, with a sort of question in 
his tone. 

“He died,” I answered, “in a way which could only do credit to his name.” 

A somewhat constrained silence followed. ‘The woman broke it. ‘You are 
not telling us all,” she said, in a slow, harsh voice. 

It took me aback. “I am telling all that needs to be known,” I assured her. 

“No doubt, sir, no doubt,” Mr. Saul interjected. ‘“ Hold your tongue, woman. 
I am going to tell Colonel Ross a tale which may or may not bear upon anything 
he knows. If not, he will interrupt me before I go far; but if he says nothing 
I shall take it I have his leave to contiaue. Now, sir, on the 16th day of June 
last, and at six in the morning—that would be the day of Quatre Bras——” 

He paused for me to nod assent, and continued. “At six in the morning or 
a little earlier, this woman, Elspeth Mackenzie, came to me at the Manse in great 
perturbation. She had walked all the way from Ardlaugh. It had come to her 
(she said) that the young Laird abroad was in great trouble since the previous 
evening. I asked, “ What trouble? Was it danger of life, for instance ? ”—asking 
it not seriously, but rather to compose her; for at first I set down her fears to 
an old woman’s whimsies. Not that I would call Elspeth 0/d precisely ——” 

Here he broke off and glanced at her; but, perceiving she paid little attention, 
went on again at a gallop. “She answered that it was worse,—that the young 
Laird stood very near disgrace, and (the worst of all was) at a distance she could 
not help him. Now, sir, for reasons I shall hereafter tell you, Mr. Mackenzie’s 
being in disgrace would have little surprised me; but that she should know of 
it, he being in Belgium, was incredible. So I pressed her, and she being distraught 
and (I verily believe) in something like anguish, came out with a most extraordinary 
story: to wit, that the Laird of Ardlaugh had in his service, unbeknown to him 
(but, as she protested, well known to her), a familiar spirit—or, as we should say 
commonly, a ‘ brownie ’—which in general served him most faithfully but at times 
erratically, having no conscience nor any Christian principle to direct him. I 
cautioned her, but she persisted, in a kind of wild terror, and added that at times 
the spirit would, in all good faith, do things which no Christian allowed to be 
permissible, and further, that she had profited by such actions. I asked her, ‘ Was 
thieving one of them?’ She answered that it was, and indeed the chief. 

“ Now, this was an admission which gave me some eagerness to hear more. For 
to my knowledge there were charges lying against young Mr. Mackenzie—though 
not pronounced—which pointed to a thief in his employment and presumably in his 
confidence. You will remember, sir, that when I had the honour of meeting you 
at Mr. Mackenzie’s table, I took my leave with much abruptness. You remarked 
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upon it, no doubt. But you will no longer think it strange when I tell you 
that there—under my nose—were a dozen apples of a sort which grows 
nowhere within twenty miles of Ardlaugh but in my own Manse garden. The 
tree was a new one, obtained from Herefordshire, and planted three seasons before 
as an experiment. I had watched it, therefore, particularly; and on that very 
morning had counted the fruit, and been dismayed to find twelve apples missing. 
Further, I am a pretty good judge of wine (though I taste it rarely), and could 
there and then have taken my oath that the claret our host set before us was 
the very wine I had tasted at the table of his neighbour Mr. Gillespie. As for 
the venison—I had already heard whispers that deer and all game were not safe 
within a mile or two of Ardlaugh. ‘These were injurious tales, sir, which I had 
no mind to believe; for, bating his religion, I saw everything in Mr. Mackenzie 
which disposed me to like him. But I knew (as neighbours must) of the shortness 
of his purse ; and the multiplied evidence (particularly my own Goodrich pippins 
staring me in the face) overwhelmed me for a moment. 

**So then, I listened to this woman’s tale with more patience—or, let me say, 
more curiosity—than you, sir, might have given it. She persisted, I say, that her 
master was in trouble; and that the trouble had something to do with a game 
of cards, but that Mr. Mackenzie had been innocent of deceit, and the real culprit 
was this spirit I tell of-——” 

Here the woman herself broke in upon Mr. Saul. ‘‘ He had nae conscience— 
he had nae conscience. He was just a poor luck-child, born by mischance and 
put away without baptism. He had nae conscience. How should he?” 

I looked from her to Mr. Saul in perplexity. 

“Whist!” said he; “we'll talk of that anon.” 

“We will not,” said she. ‘We will talk of it now. He was my own child, 
sir, by the young Laird’s own father. ‘That was before he was married upon the 
wife he took later 

Here Mr. Saul nudged me, and whispered: “The old Laird had her married 
to that daunderin’ old half-wit Duncan, to cover things up. ‘This part of the tale 
is true enough, to my knowledge.” 

“My bairn was overlaid, sir,” the woman went on; “not by purpose, I will 
swear before you and God. They buried his poor body without baptism: but not 


” 


his poor soul. Only when the young Laird came, and my own bairn clave to 
him as Mackenzie to Mackenzie, and wrought and hunted and mended for him 
it was not to be thought that the poor innocent, without knowledge of God's 
ways “ 

She ran on incoherently, while my thoughts harked back to the voice I had 
heard wailing behind the door of the evfreso/ at Brussels; to the young Laird’s 
face, his furious indignation, followed by hopeless apathy, as of one who in the 
interval had learnt what he could never explain ; to the marked coin so mysteriously 
spirited from sight ; to Mr. Urquhart’s words before he left me on the night of 
Quatre Bras. 

“But he was sorry,” the woman ran on; “he was sorry—sorry. He came 
wailing to me that night; yes, and sobbing. He meant no wrong; it was just 
that he loved his own father’s son, and knew no better. ‘There was no priest 
living within thirty miles; so I dressed, and ran to the minister here. He gave 
me no rest until I started.” 

I addressed Mr. Saul. “Is there reason to suppose that, besides this woman 
and (let us say) her accomplice, any one shared the secret of these pilferings ?” 

“ Ardlaugh never knew,” put in the woman quickly. ‘‘He may have guessed 
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we were helping him; but the lad knew nothing, and may the saints in heaven 
love him as they ought! He trusted me with his purse, and slight it was to 
maintain him. But until too late, he never knew—no, never, sir!” 

I thought again of that voice behind the door of the evtreso/. 

“Elspeth Mackenzie,” I said, “I and two other living men alone know of what 
your master was accused. It cannot affect him; but these two shall hear your 
exculpation of him. And I will write the whole story down, so that the world, if 
it ever hears the charge, may also hear your testimony, which of the two (though 
both are strange) I believe to be not the less credible.” 


THE ROSE OF THE HEART. 
From the French of TRISTAN KLINGSOR. 


BY FRED G. BOWLES. 


IFE, like a blossom, 
Draws swift to its close, 

Fades like a fragrant 

Bohemian rose. 
Spirit, abiding, 

Wherever Thou art, 
Take to Thy keeping 

Some thought from the heart : 


Hush! for the hour 

Grows old in its flight, 
All the sweet roses 

Are passing from sight : 
Spirit, abiding, 

Wherever Thou art, 
Gather the petals 

That fall from the heart ! 


Thou who art spinning 
The flax of the world, 
Fibre and tissue 
The spindle o’er-curled : 
Spirit, abiding, 
Wherever Thou art, 
Take for Thy shuttle 
The rose of the heart ! 
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The route of the Uganda Railway. 
(Scale roo miles to the inch.) 


THE UGANDA RAILWAY. 
BY HOWARD HENSMAN. 


FRICA of late years has been a perfect paradise for railway engineers and 
constructors. In every part of the continent, east, west, north, and south, 
there is the same ceaseless activity in railway building, and the shriek of 

the locomotive is now daily heard in what were but a decade ago unexplored 
tracts far removed from civilisation. Second only among African railways to 
Mr. Rhodes’ vast scheme for crossing Africa from south to north stands the 
Uganda Railway, which during the past five years has been steadily pushing its 
way in a north-westerly direction from the British East African port of Mombasa 
towards the great Victoria Nyanza. 

The survey for this line was carried out by officials of the Imperial Government 
so long ago as 1892, and this survey showed that some very steep gradients would 
have to be climbed, the average rise of the line being, in fact, about one in sixty. 
It was estimated, however, that two and a half millions sterling would cover the 
whole cost of construction and equipment. Like most first estimates, this sum 
proved much too little, as will be shown later. 

Though two and a half millions seemed rather a large sum of money to spend 
in building a railway through an almost unknown part of Africa, the step was, as 
Lord Salisbury pointed out in the House of Lords, an absolutely necessary one if 
we were to maintain the control over Uganda which we had assumed. It was 
further the opinion of those who knew Uganda best that once the line was open 
for traffic it would not be long before it was paying its way. Uganda is very rich 
in natural resources, and explorers like Mackay, Stanley, Wilson, Felkin, Speke, 
Grant, and Emin, who had all visited the country, bore testimony to the fertility 
of the land, its beautiful climate, and its suitability for European colonisation. In 
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addition to 
these explorers, 
statesmen of the 
calibre of Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. 
Chamberlain, 
Lord Brassey, 
and Mr. Gos- 
chen were in 





agreement on 
the great possi- 
bilities of a line 
between the 
eastern sea- 
board of Africa 
and the Lakes ; 
for by no other 
way could the 
chief products 














Salisbury Bridge, Mombasa. 


(It connects the island of Mombasa with the mainland.) p : 
of this region, 


such as timber, ivory, fibre, rubber and cotton reach the coast, on account of the 
prohibitive cost of transport. Incidentally it was realised that the line when built 
would strike a great blow at the iniquitous slave trade which still existed in that 
portion of Africa, not only by entering into competition with the gangs of slaves 
which were employed in carrying loads of ivory and rubber from the interior to 
the coast, but also by providing a large proportion of the native population with 
the means for settled and continuous work. So well has the construction of the 























Landing material at Mombasa 
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line borne out expectations in this respect that at the present time the slave trade 
in British East Africa and Uganda is practically a thing of the past. 

The climate of Uganda is much more temperate than might be supposed from 
its proximity to the Equator. In the valleys, however—at the foot of the Kikuyu 
escarpment, for example—there is always some amount of malaria prevalent, owing 
to the heat, the swampy nature of the soil, and the decaying masses of vegetable 
matter. Up on the highlands, on the other hand, fever is a thing almost unknown, 
and the climate is wonderfully well suited for European colonisation, and has much 
in common with the climate of the Indian hill slopes round about Simla. Proof 
of the healthiness of this part of Uganda is supplied by the fact that many of 
the European staff working on the railway have removed their wives and families 
thither. On the Mau summit it is no uncommon thing to find the pools covered 














Through the trackless waste of desert. 


with a thick sheet of ice early in the morning, and warm clothing is absolutely 
necessary. In the kingdom of Uganda proper, the fact that its average height is 


. between three and four thousand feet above the level of the sea serves to keep 


the temperature lower than is the case in other countries in the same latitude. 
The presence of the great lakes also has the effect of making the air more humid, 
thus relieving in a great measure the fierce heat of the tropical sun. There is 
some amount of fever present along the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, which 
renders this region unsuitable for white colonists. The unhealthiest portion of 
Uganda, however, is around the head waters of the Nile, where marshes and 
swamps prevail. 

The rainy season lasts for about four months, during which time almost all 
work is at a standstill. The immediate effect of the rains is to transform the dry, 
burnt up plains into green, smiling expanses of tall grass and all manner of 
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gaily coloured flowers and shrubs. The quick way in which the vegetation of 
the country revives after the rainy season is most remarkable. Along the plains 
by the side of the railway, the rank grass grows to a considerable height, often 
exceeding ten feet; and when gangs of native porters have to cross this country, 
the leading man carries a tall pole or the branch of a tree, which he holds high 
above his head so that the remainder of the gang may not wander out of the 
path. ‘This tall grass also provides a safe lurking-place for lions and other beasts 
of prey, who are enabled to approach close to their destined victims without their 
presence being suspected. With the object of frightening the lions away, the 
natives when crossing a belt of country of this description maintain a horrible din 
of shouting and yelling. 

About two-thirds of the country through which the railway passes is suitable 
for cultivation. The most fruitful portions of the country are Kavirondo, the slopes 
of Mount Elgon, the Suk Hills, Busoga, the Kingdom of Uganda, and the districts 
of Unyoro, Toru, and Ankole, together with the islands in the northern half of the 
Victoria Nyanza. At present the races of the Uganda Protectorate, except in the 
far north towards the Nile, are singularly backward in agriculture, even for Africans. 
Throughout almost the entire country the principal article of food of the natives 
is the banana. This remarkable plant requires scarcely any labour for _ its 
maintenance as a standing source of food supply. Beyond the original labour of 
stocking a new banana plantation with fresh shoots, the native has little further to 
do than to gather the fruit as it ripens. Ordinarily, however, the bananas are 
gathered in an unripe state and eaten cooked. From the ripe fruit a sweet beer 
is made. The leaves and stems of the bananas and the watery sap of the plant 
also have their uses. 

The forests of Uganda are very typical of the dense growth of the tropics. 
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Huge trees with, for the 
most part, smooth trunks 
devoid of branches, tower 
up to a_ considerable 
height. At the foot of 
these trees is a dense 





growth of brushwood, com- 
posed of shrubs, creeping 
plants with flowers of sur- 
passing beauty, ferns, in- | 





cluding large patches of 
the graceful maidenhair, 
lichen, and mosses. ‘The 
light in these forests is 
very subdued, even at 
noon; and there is a 





damp, rich smell about een Sn ra - 
‘ Ascending the Kikuyu Escarpment. 
them such as one is apt (A tempernry rene ele) 
to notice in a hothouse. 

While many of the trees are palms and varieties of teak, several are of the useful 
“bark cloth” type—so called because some of the native tribes weave the fine- 
textured cloth, which forms almost their only covering, from the bark of these 
trees. In the Kingdom of Uganda, as distinct from the Protectorate, large forests 
exist which are composed almost entirely of cedar trees, which will be of great 
commercial value so soon as the opening of the railway permits of their being 
transported to the coast at a reasonable rate. 

With regard to the volume of trade which was expected to accrue to the line, 
as Captain Lugard has pointed out in his admirable book on Uganda, a railway 
will always of itself create a carrying trade even in a civilised country, and this 
has undoubtedly proved correct with regard to the portion of the Uganda Railway 
open for traffic at the present time. 

After some little debate in Parliament, the two and a half millions for the 
construction of the line were voted in 1895, and a Foreign Office Commission was 
appointed to take charge of the construction of the line. ‘The first sod was cut 
December 11th, 1895. 

Starting from the island of Mombasa, the line, which has the peculiar gauge of 
one metre, or, in English measurement, three feet three inches, is connected with 
the mainland by a handsome iron bridge, now known as the Salisbury Bridge. 
This was the first engineering feat of any magnitude. It is built on what is known 
as the “iron trestle” system, and consists of about twenty iron piers sunk deep 
down in the bed of the arm of the sea over which it crosses and firmly braced 
together. It is carried at a considerable height above high-water level, so as to 
offer no impediment to navigation. While this permanent bridge was being built 
a temporary wooden bridge was erected for the transport of material to the 
railhead. 

The material and rolling-stock of the railway are landed at Mombasa. Here 
the engines, trucks, and so forth, which had been shipped in sections, were put 
together and sent forward up the line as required. The two engines is shown 
in the picture are of a light type for hauling the construction trains. As will be 


explained later, the engines to work the line permanently are much heavier. 
So soon as the mainland was reached the line commenced to cross the level 
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and almost waterless desert of the Athi Piains. Despite the lack of water which 
prevailed, this section proved one of the easiest to construct, for there was next 
to no bridging or cutting to be done, and the line ran over the surface of the 
land in a manner which delighted the hearts of those in charge. There is a story 
current that an engineer’s conception of Paradise is a place where “ surface lines ” 
are general, and rocky gorges and sharp curves are things unknown. The 
third of the illustrations gives a good idea of this portion of the line. The point 
at which it was taken is about two hundred and eighty miles from Mombasa. 
It should be stated that the apparently crooked and “buckled” condition 
of the lines is an optical delusion, and merely the refraction of the fierce 
sunlight from the polished surface of the metals. The line runs through this 
trackless waste for some three hundred and twenty-six miles, until the Nyrobi 
or Nairobi—it is spelt both ways—is reached and crossed. At this river, which 














A cheerful gang of East Africans 


was reached on May 3oth, 1899, it was decided that the headquarters of the 
railway should be established, and some time was therefore spent here in laying 
sidings, in erecting houses and huts for the accommodation of the staff, and in 
bringing up material and supplies from the base at Mombasa. So soon as this 
work was completed platelaying was again started, and the line commenced to worm 
its way over the broken country which lay ahead of it. 

When the Nairobi river is left behind the line commences to climb upwards, 
and the scenery becomes wild and rugged in the extreme. In the place of the 
open plains with dried-up watercourses, which have hitherto prevaiied, come 
rushing rivers, necessitating much bridging, and many awkward curves and _ twists 
in the route of the line, which all the time is mounting higher and higher. Deep 
forests are also met with here, and some exciting encounters between the pioneers 
of the railway and lions and other monarchs of the wilderness, who objected to 
having their privacy invaded, have taken place hereabouts. For a short time 
the native labourers struck work on one particular section of the line until the 






































An extensive panorama. 
(Seen from the top of an incline.) 
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A big cutting near the Morandat River 





man-eating lions, which had been very numerous in that neighbourhood, and which 
had carried off several of the natives, were exterminated. 

This difficulty was quickly overcome, however; but what promised to be a 
more serious matter was the great scarcity of labour which prevailed. ‘The natives 
along the line of route showed very little inclination to take part in the construction 
of the railway, and even those who did come in and work were, in the language 
of one of the European staff, “far. more bother than they were worth.” This 
difficulty was, after many anxious moments on the part of the authorities both in 
Africa and in London, overcome by the importation of large numbers of coolies 
from India, who proved at once to be good workmen and exceedingly cheap, while 
the climate was, of course, no hardship to them. An Indian coolie will work for 
fourteen or sixteen hours a day for little more than a handful of rice. Only very 
few of the East African natives are now employed on the line, and these only do 
the easiest and most elementary work. One of the illustrations shows a gang 
of East African natives hauling rails to the plate-laying party, in which work their 
great physical strength and their indifference to the heat of the sun stands them 
in good stead. However, the authorities soon found that the native labour to be 
obtained on the spot was of little value, that no reliance could be placed upon it, 
and that even famine, which two years ago ravaged the country, failed to force 
the tribes to seek work. Therefore the Indian coolie was the only labourer on 
whom dependence could be placed, and consequently the numbers of these coolies 
employed on the line have gradually increased from about four thousand in 1896 
to close upon twenty thousand at the present time. 

As the line began to climb the hills beyond Nairobi the work became of a 
very much heavier character than had previously been the case. Some idea of the 
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amount of cutting necessary will be gleaned from the picture which shows the 
line in the neighbourhood of the Morandat River. As the line advanced still 
farther, and the valley of the important Rift River was reached, the country was 
found to fall away very abruptly in a natural escarpment, and it was seen that 
some temporary expedient for lowering material of all kinds as well as locomotives 
and rolling-stock to the foot of this escarpment would have to be made and used 
until such time as this section of the line was completed. After some consideration 
a rope railway to convey trucks up and down the escarpment was decided upon. 
The country at this portion of the line is of a very striking character. The 
hills along which the railway has been running for some distance slope down very 
steeply to the Rift River, and then immediately begin to rise as soon as it is 
crossed; and this precipitous climb goes on until the summit of the line is 
reached, near the Mat station, which is nearly nine thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and is distant about four hundred and eighty miles from Mombasa. 

In respect to its sudden rise the Uganda Railway is one of the most 
extraordinary lines in the world. There are many railways which rise to a greater 
height—notably in the Rocky Mountains of North America and in the Andes of 
South America, where the railway is sometimes as much as fourteen thousand feet 
above sea level—but on no other line in the world is the ascent so steep as it is 
on the Uganda Railway, which rises to close upon nine thousand feet in a course 
of about five hundred miles. It is this steepness of ascent that has constituted 
the principal difficulties of the engineers in charge of the line. 

So as to enable the work to be pushed on as quickly as possible, the 
expedient of erecting temporary wooden bridges over all the larger rivers has been 
adopted until such time as the permanent steel bridges were erected, and by so 
doing the laying of the rails has only been dependent upon the speed with which 
the cutting and embankment work could be accomplished. 

With regard to the 
rail laying, it was much 
feared, at the time 
when the construction 
of the railway was first 
proposed, that the | 
native tribes dwelling | 
alongside it, whenever 
they needed iron for 
any purpose, would 
quietly annex one or 
two of the rails, and 
the great extent of the 
line would render it 
impossible to prevent 
this. The remedy for 
this, which lay at hand, 
was entirely ~ over- 











looked. The mode Where the line crosses the Equator. 
of plate-laying adopted 

is to bolt the steel rails firmly to the sleepers and then to carefully file off the 
heads of the bolts, so that it is next to impossible to remove the rails without 
taking the sleepers as well. The line is, in fact, one solid whole, and it is a work 
of some difficulty for trained workmen armed with crowbars and other necessary 
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implements to remove a rail once secured in this fashion, and for natives with no 
tools at all it is almost entirely out of the question. Moreover, with the organisation 
of the railway police, mainly composed of Sikhs from the Indian army, and whose 
duty it is to guard the line from native attack, an ingenious system of patrol by 
means of light trollies running along the rails, and worked in similar fashion to a 
bicycle, has been introduced. Mounted on these, parties of the police manage to 
cover a great deal of ground in the course of a day, and can get to any desired 
spot in a surprisingly short space of time. 

It will be seen that the type of engine employed is of a heavy American 
pattern. Nearly the whole of these locomotives had to be purchased in the 
United States, owing to the inability, or unwillingness, of British engineering firms 
to produce a type of engine heavy enough to draw a heavy load over the steep 
gradients of the line. ‘The truck next to the tender of the engine in the picture 
conveys the water for the boiler. ‘This question of water-supply was a very 
pressing one, especially for the first hundred miles or so after leaving Mombasa, 
until the Voi River was crossed. Many suggestions were made, including one for 
the construction of a series of large tanks in the districts where water was scarce, 
and into which the drainage of the surrounding country could be diverted; but 
after a careful consideration, all were set aside as impracticable, and the method of 
each train conveying sufficient water to carry it through the waterless regions was 
adopted. In certain parts of the route where there is some water to be obtained, 
but not in sufficient quantity for the engines, as is the case at Kilindini, the first 


‘station after leaving Mombasa and the future headquarters of the railway, the 


water supply is to be supplemented by the erection of condensing apparatus of an 
elaborate nature. Altogether some considerable amount of ingenuity in overcoming 
the scarcity of water has been shown. 

Attached behind the water tank are two passenger coaches of a type which 
will be familiar to travellers in India and South Africa. The curious but 
substantial ‘‘ cow-catcher” on the front of the engine in this picture is also worthy 
of notice. A cow-catcher of this heavy pattern attached to a train travelling at 
the rate of, say, thirty miles an hour is calculated to convince even an elephant 
that the railway track is a very inconvenient place to select for an afternoon nap. 
It would indeed be a _ very substantial obstacle which would cause one of 
these passenger trains to leave the metals, and the only thing which the engineers 
really fear is a “wash-out.” Several of these have already taken place, and in at 
least one case a train has been wrecked—though, fortunately, without any loss of 
life. These “wash-outs” are caused by a heavy downpour of tropical rain beating 
against the side of an embankment, and so loosening the earth until finally it 
collapses, carrying the line with it. Efforts are being made to avoid these 
“wash-outs,” by the construction of culverts large enough to carry the rain away 
in any conceivable quantity. Where it has been shown that the existing culverts 
are not large enough for this purpose, larger ones are now being built, and by 
the time the whole of the line is open for traffic it is hoped that any danger from 
“wash-outs” will be a thing of the past. 

The concrete work in the neighbourhood of the Kikuyu escarpment was 
particularly heavy. This escarpment, which starts in the Rift valley, consists of 
three very steep inclines, a very good idea of which is to be gained from the 
views which I give. One of them represents the second of these inclines as 
seen from the bottom, and shows the arduous nature of the construction 
work at this point. It will be seen that “guard-rails” run up each side of the 
metals proper. so as to prevent any possibility of a heavily-laden train being 
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dragged backwards by its own weight. The pipe line for conveying water to the 
summit by means of a high-pressure pump is to be seen on the left side of the 
picture. At the foot of this incline a very serious ‘“ wash-out” occurred a short 
time ago, but it was fortunately observed before any damage was done to the 
rolling stock. ‘The full page picture shows one of the inclines, looking downwards 
from the summit into the valleys. Rollers are placed in the centre of the lines for 
the use of the temporary rope railway already referred to, which is being used for 
the haulage of the heavy material to the summit. 

Once the Mau summit is reached, the difficulties of construction are of a 
much lighter description, for it is then a descent all the way to the eventual 
terminus of the line, on the north-eastern shore of the Victoria Nyanza. This 
terminus, by the way, is to be at Port Florence instead of at Port Victoria, as 

















A typical train and engine. 


was at first decided. The cause of this change is the fact that the line can be 
greatly shortened, and the obstacles to be overcome will not be nearly so difficult 
as they would have been had the route to Port Victoria been adhered to. ‘The 
descent from Mau to Port Florence is even more abrupt than the rise was, for 
the line drops some five thousand feet in a distance of about a hundred miles. 
This sudden descent means that there will be a great deal of bridging to be 
done, and it seems improbable now, that the line will be completed by the end 
of this year, as was hoped would be the case. However, good progress is being 
made, and the unexpected may happen. On Christmas Day, 1900, news reached 
London that the railway had been completed for a distance of four hundred and 
ninety miles, and that only another ninety miles or so remained to be done. 

The view of Port Florence here given hardly does that spot justice, for 
by this time many huts have sprung up around the place where the Uganda 
Railway will come to a termination, and the place has now quite a busy air. 
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The picture has a special 
interest, however, from the 
fact that it is believed to 
be the only one in exist- 
ence which shows any 
portion of the Victoria 
Nyanza—the edge of that 
mighty inland waterway 
being seen in the right- 
hand corner. 

Kampala, the present 
capital of Uganda, is situ- 
ated on the north-eastern 
shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and it is probable 
that the railway will be 
eventually extended to this 
town. On an adjacent 
hill stands the old native 
capital of Mengo. Kam- 
pala is developing very 
rapidly, and promises to 
become a substantial town 
within the next few years. 
It already boasts of two 
cathedrals, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, several 
Mission stations, and a 


European Chamber of 
Looking up one of the Kikuyu inclines. Commerce. The native 




















inhabitants are mainly of 
the Waganda tribe, the original lords of the soil in Uganda; but the trade of the 
district is chiefly in the hands of Swahilis and Soudanese Arabs. Ivory is the 
leading export at present, and is obtained in large quantities around Mengo, both from 
elephants and hippopotami. ‘The latter variety is the more plentiful; but owing to 
its inferior quality, and the sharp curvature of the tusks, which renders it unsuitable 
for the manufacture of billiard balls, it is not so highly esteemed as elephant ivory. 
The total cost of the line as at present estimated will be, in round figures, 
about five millions sterling, practically double the sum originally set down as 
sufficient. This great increase -is mainly accounted for by the fact that the line 
has been made of a very much more substantial type, and therefore better fitted 
for the conveyance of heavy loads, than was originally contemplated, while the 
cost of importing Indian coolies to construct the line had not been foreseen when 
the original estimates were prepared. It is believed that by the time the line 
reaches Port Florence the average cost per mile will be about £8500. This as 
compared with other African railways is, perhaps, rather high. ‘The line from 
Mafeking to Bulawayo, for example, did not cost quite #5000 per mile; but here 
the conditions were different, for this is a surface line for the greater part, and it has 
no steep hills to climb, as is the case with the Uganda Railway. On the other hand, 
the narrow-gauge railway which Belgian engineers are at the present time building 
across the Congo Free State is estimated to cost well over £10,000 per mile, 
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By way of compensation, if the estimate for the construction and equipment of 
the railway has doubled itself, so have the receipts from the portion of the line 
now open for traffic. In the early part of 1900 the line was opened as far as 
Nairobi, and the receipts from this section already amount to about £120,000 per 
annum instead of to £60,000, which was the utmost expected to accrue from this 
portion of the line. If the traffic on the whole of the line develops in this rapid 
manner, it should not be long before the Imperial Government is repaid for the 
money it has expended on the undertaking. 

Permanent stations along the line have already been opened at Mombasa, 
Kilindini, Mazeras, Mackinnon Road, Voi, Kenani, ’Mtoto, Andei, Kibwezi, 
Makindu, Simba, Machakos Road, and Nairobi, and others are being built at the 
present time. 

As has already been said, some exciting encounters with lions have taken place 
along the line during its construction, and several native labourers have from time 
to time been carried off by these beasts; but the most extraordinary incident of 
all, perhaps, was the one which happened a few months ago in the neighbourhood 
of Kilindini. A train consisting of some three or four passenger coaches was run 
on to a siding for the night, and early on the following morning preparations were 
made for its continu- 
ing its journey. A | | serentemnitmeinmimemeeeniee 
sudden commotion 
among a group of 
natives who had ap- | 
proached the train | 
led to some of the | 
European staff seiz- 
ing their rifles and | 
running towards the | 
place. Here, to | 
their astonishment, | 
they found a fully 
grown lion seated 
very comfortably on 
the platform of one 
of the carriages, 
and evidently 
wondering what all 
the noise was about 
and why the train 
did not proceed. As 
the animal declined 
to show his ticket 
when asked for it, 
and showed signs of 
making it decidedly 
unpleasant for any 
one who approached 
him, he was promptly 
shot where he lay, 
and his skin con- 


fiscated. Indian coolies at work. 
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An incident of a more tragic nature occurred on the line in June last, when a 
European passenger in a sleeping car was dragged bodily from his bunk by a lion 
and conveyed into the jungle while the train stood in a siding. ‘The cries of the 
unfortunate man were heard for some time after, gradually getting fainter and fainter ; 
but owing to the intense darkness which prevailed at the time, and the uncertainty 
as to whether there were any more of these beasts about, it was impossible for 
his fellow-passengers to go to his assistance with any probability of success. On 
the following day the spoor of the lion was followed up, and the mangled corpse 
of the man recovered, while the lion was shot almost immediately afterwards. 

Steamers to work on the Victoria Nyanza and so act as ‘‘feeders” to the 
railway are now being built; and one of them, the [William Mackinnon, is already 
launched, and is proving its value. These steamers, it may be explained, are built 
in England, and then taken to pieces for convenience of transport, each section 
being carefully numbered. They are re-erected on the shores of the Victoria 
Nyanza by the 
railway construc- 
tion staff, and will 
he | be launched as 
|} | required. 

Dpere is: 8 
curiosity — worth 
noting with regard 
to the telegraph 
wire which runs 
by the side of this 
line. On the 
upper sections of 
the railway it was 
found that until 
the line was in full 
working order the 
: cost of transport- 

The terminus at Port Florence. ing iron telegraph 
poles would be 
prohibitive, and therefore temporary wooden poles would have to be erected in their 
stead. Here a difficulty arose, for white ants swarm in these regions, and they have 
an insatiable appetite for the wood of these tarred telegraph poles, and speedily 
honeycomb them until at last they collapse. The engineers in charge of the erection 
of the wire were at their wits’ end for a time to discover some means of over- 
coming this difficulty, and at length they stumbled by accident upon the curious 
fact that the ants never, or very rarely, attack living trees, presumably on account 
of the sap, which is fatal to them. The engineers quickly set about transporting 
numbers of living trees from the forests to the route of the line, and there they 
planted them in the soil once more. The “bark cloth” tree was_ principally 
selected as being the most suitable, because of its plentifulness and the ease with 
which it bears transplanting. 

The wire is bound to the trees by lengths of ordinary tarred rope, and save for 
a periodical lopping of the lower branches these living telegraph poles will require 
little or no attention. It might also be pointed out that, as this system of telegraph 
poles prevents the possibility of insulators being used, this is surmounted by the 
employment of tin “ vibrators,” which are attached to the wires at equal distances. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA . 


AS A MORAL FORCE 














T a time when the unprecedented increase of gigantic and rapidly acquired 
A fortunes has deeply infected both English and American Society with 
the characteristic vices of a Plutocracy, the profound feeling of sorrow 
and admiration elicited by the death of Queen Victoria is an_ encouraging 
sign. It shows that the vulgar ideals, the false moral measurements, the 
feverish social ambitions, the love of the ostentatious and the factitious, and 
the disdain for simple habits, pleasures and characters so apparent in certain 
conspicuous sections of Society, have not yet blunted the moral sense or perverted 
the moral perceptions of the great masses on either side of the Atlantic. ‘To this 
type, indeed, we could scarcely find a more complete antithesis than in the life 
and character of the great Queen who has just passed away. Nothing more 
deeply impressed all who came in contact with her than the essential simplicity 
and genuineness of her nature. 

She was a great ruler, but she was also to the last a true, kindly, simple- 
minded woman, retaining with undiminished intensity all the warmth of a most 
affectionate nature, all the soundness of a most excellent judgment. Brought up 
from childhood in the artificial atmosphere of a Court, called while still a girl to 
the isolation of a throne, deprived when her reign had yet forty years to run of 
the support and counsel of her husband, she might well have been pardoned if 
she often found herself out of touch with large sections of her people, and had 
viewed life through a false medium or in partial aspects. Yet Lord Salisbury 
probably in no degree exaggerated when he said that if he wished to ascertain 
the feelings and opinions of the English people, and especially of the English 


middle classes, he knew no truer or more enlightening judgment than that of 
Copyright 1901 by William Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
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the Queen. She thought with them and she felt with them; she shared their 
ambitions ; she knew by a kind of intuitive instinct the course of their judgments ; 
she sympathised deeply with their trials and their sorrows. 

She could hardly be called a brilliant woman. It is difficult indeed to judge 
the full social capacities of any one who lives under the constant restraints of a 
royal position, but I do not think that in any sphere of life the Queen would have 
been regarded as a woman of striking wit, or originality, or even commanding power. 
The qualities that made her so successful in her high calling were of another kind: 
supreme good sense; a tact in dealing with men and circumstances so unfailing 
that it almost amounted to genius; an indefatigable industry which never flagged 
from early youth till extreme old age; a sense of duty so steady and so strong 
that it governed all her actions and pleasures, and saved her not only from the 
grosser and more common temptations of an exalted position, but also in a most 
unusual degree from the subtle and often half-concealed deflecting influences that 
spring from ambition or resentment, from personal predilections and personal dislikes. 
It was these qualities, combined with her unrivalled experience of affairs, and 


strengthened by long and constant intercourse with the foremost English statesmen 





of two generations, that made her what she undoubtedly was—a perfect model of a 
constitutional sovereign. 

The position of a Sovereign under a parliamentary government like ours is a 
singular and difficult one. ‘There was a school of politicians, who were much more 
prominent in the last generation than in the present one, who regarded the 
Sovereign, in political life at least, as little more than a figure-head or a cipher, 
absolved from all responsibility, but also divested of all power, and_ fulfilling 
functions in the Constitution which are little more than mechanical. ‘This view of 
the unimportance of the Monarchy will now be held by few really intelligent men. 
Those take but a false and narrow view of human affairs who fail to realise the 
part which sentiment and enthusiasm play in the government of men; and no 
one who knows England will question that the throne is the centre of a great 
strength of personal attachment which is wholly different from any attachment to 
a party or a parliament. 

In India and the Colonies this is still more the case. It is not the British 
Parliament or the British Cabinet that there forms the centre of unity or excites 
genuine attachment. The Crown is the main link binding the different States to 
one another, and the pervading sentiment of a common loyalty unites them in one 
great and living whole. In foreign politics it cannot be a matter of indifference 
that a sovereign is closely related to nearly all the greatest rulers in the world, and 
in frequent, intimate, unconstrained correspondence with them. ‘This is a kind of 
influence which no minister, however powerful, can exercise, and it was possessed 
by Queen Victoria probably to a greater degree than by any sovereign on record, 
for there has scarcely ever been one who included among her relations so many 
of the sovereigns of the world. Future historians will no doubt have ample means 
of judging how frequently and how judiciously it was employed in assuaging 
differences and promoting European peace. All the great offices in Church and 


State, all the great distributions of honours were submitted to her; and though in 
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a large number of cases this patronage is purely ministerial or professional, there 
are many cases in which the Sovereign had a real voice, and a strong objection 
on her part was usually attended to. In Church patronage and in the distribution 
of honours she is known to have taken a great interest, and to have exercised a 
considerable influence. 

Besides this, every important State paper was brought before her and carefully 
examined by her. This undoubted right of the Crown was one to which she 
tenaciously clung, and one of her very few disputes with her Ministers was when 
she discovered that Lord Palmerston was accustomed to send despatches to the 
Continent without submitting them in their last revise to the Sovereign. It is only 
when the secrets of the Cabinet are disclosed that we can form a full judgment 
of the manner in which her supervision has worked ; but at least three conspicuous 
instances have come before the public. 

It is well known that at the time when the issue of peace or war with the 
United States was trembling in the balance on account of the seizure of the 
Southern envoys on the Zyent, the Queen, acting in accordance with the Prince 
Consort, by softening and revising the language of an English despatch to America 
did very much to prevent the dispute from leading to a great war; that in the 
proclamation which was issued to the Indian people after the Sepoy Mutiny, she 
insisted on the excision of some most unfortunate words that seemed to menace 
the native creeds, and on the insertion of an emphatic promise that they should 
in no wise be interfered with, and thus probably prevented a new outburst of 
most dangerous fanaticism; that at the time of the Schleswig-Holstein. dispute 
she contributed powerfully and actively to give a turn to the negotiations that 
averted a war with Prussia and Austria, which, as is now almost universally 
recognised, could only have led to a great catastrophe. 

The right of the English sovereigns to be present at the Cabinet Councils of 
their Ministers was abdicated when George I. came to the throne, but every 
important departure in policy was brought before the Queen for her sanction. 
The testimony of Ministers of all shades of policy supports the belief that this 
was no idle form. ‘The Queen, though always open to argument and tolerant of 
contradiction, had her own decided opinions ; she exercised her undoubted right 
of expressing and defending them, and, even apart from her royal position, her 
great experience, and her singular clearness and rectitude of judgment, made her 
opinion well worth listening to. 

At the same time it is certain that she fulfilled with perfection that most 
difficult duty of an able constitutional sovereign—the duty of yielding her 
convictions to those of her responsible ministers and acting faithfully with ministers 
she distrusted. ‘To a sovereign with clear views and a more than common force 
of character this must often have been very painful; and to have fulfilled it 
faithfully, and with no loss of dignity, is no small merit. It is the universal 
testimony of all who served her, that no sovereign ever supported her successive 
ministers with a more perfect loyalty, or held the scales between contending parties 
with a more complete impartiality. No one understood better to what point a 
constitutional sovereign may press her opinions, and at what point she is bound to 
give way; and while maintaining her rightful authority, she never in any degree 
transgressed its bounds. In the very beginning of her reign she showed this 
quality in a high degree. She Jooked up to Lord Melbourne with an almost filial 
affection, and there were peculiar reasons why his great opponent, Sir Robert Peel, 
should have been distasteful to her. ‘The dispute about the removal of her Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, and still more the conduct of Sir Robert Peel in supporting 
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the reduction of the income which the Whigs’ had proposed for Prince Albert, 
must have touched her feelings on the most sensitive points ; and the stiff, formal, 
somewhat awkward manner of Peel seemed very little fitted to ingratiate him with 
a young sovereign. Yet when the change of Ministry arrived, Peel found no trace 
of resentment in the Queen. She gave him her complete confidence, and she fully 
estimated his great qualities. Of all the Ministers who served her there is indeed 
none of whom she has written in warmer terms. In the latter part of her reign 
there is reason to believe that her forbearance was still more tried, for she looked 
upon the Home Rule policy of Mr. Gladstone with the same feelings as the 
constituencies in the election of 1886. But no public act or word ever disclosed 
her feelings. It was indeed in most cases very slowly, and in small circles and 
through private channels, that the convictions of the Queen became known. 

There were, however, occasions when she took independent steps, and some 
of these had a considerable influence on politics. Louis Napoleon was one of the 
few great sovereigns who were not related to her, and to few persons could the 
Coup d’Etat which brought him to the throne have been more repugnant; but 
the cordial personal relations she established with him undoubtedly contributed 
considerably to the good relations which for many years subsisted between England 
and France. Bismarck detested English Court influence, and was greatly prejudiced 
against her; but he has left a striking testimony to the favourable impression 
which her tact and good sense made upon him when he first came into contact 
with her. She possessed to a high degree the power of choosing the right moment 
and striking the true chord, and she appears to have been an excellent judge 
not only of the feelings of large bodies of men, but also of the individual characters 
of those with whom she dealt. She had a style of writing which was eminently 
characteristic and eminently feminine, and it is easy to trace the letters which 
were entirely her own. Her letters of congratulation, or sympathy, or encourage- 
ment on public occasions scarcely ever failed in their effect, and never contained 
an injudicious word. ‘The same thing may be said of her many beautiful letters to 
those who were suffering from some grievous calamity. Whether she was writing 
to a great public character, like the widow of an American President, or expressing 
her sorrow for obscure sufferers, there was the same note of true womanly 
sympathy, so manifestly spontaneous and so manifestly heartfelt that it found its way 
to the hearts of thousands. The tact for which she was so justly celebrated, like all 
true tact, sprang largely from character, from the quick and lively sympathies of an 
eminently affectionate nature. No one could have been less theatrical, or less likely 
in any unworthy way to seek for popularity ; but she knew admirably the occasions or 
the methods by which she could strike the imagination and appeal most favourably 
to the feelings of her people. She showed this in the very beginning of her reign, 
when she insisted, in defiance of the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, on riding 
herself through the ranks of her troops at her first review. She showed it on 
countless other occasions of her long reign—pre-eminently in her two Jubilees and 
in her last visit to Ireland. It is well known that this visit was entirely her own 
idea. ‘To many it seemed rash, or even positively dangerous. ‘They dwelt upon the 
bitter disaffection of a great portion of the. Irish people, upon the danger of mob 
outrage, or even assassination; upon the extreme difficulty of preventing a royal 
visit to Ireland from taking a party character and being regarded as a party triumph 
or defeat. But the Queen, as Sir William Harcourt once truly said, “never feared 
her people,” and nothing could be more happy than the manner in which she 


availed herself of the new turn given to Irish feeling by the splendid achievements 
of Irish soldiers in South Africa, to come over, as if to thank her Irish people in 
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person, and at the same time to repair in extreme old age a neglect for which 
she had been often, and not altogether unjustly, blamed. There never, indeed, 
was a more brilliant and unqualified success. ‘To those who witnessed the 
spontaneous and passionate enthusiasm with which she was everywhere greeted, it 
seemed as if all bitter feeling vanished at her presence ; and the Irish visit, which 
was one of the last, was also one of the brightest pages of her reign. The credit 
of its most skilful arrangements belongs chiefly to the officials in Dublin, but the 
Irish people will long remember the patient courage with which the aged Queen 
went through its fatigues ; the tactful kindness and the gracious dignity with which 
she won the hearts of multitudes who had never before seen her or spoken to 
her; the evident enjoyment with which she responded to the cordiality of her 
reception. One feature of that visit was especially characteristic. It was the 
Children’s Review in Phoenix Park, where, by the desire of the Queen, some 
50,000 children were brought together to meet her. No act of kindness could 
have gone more directly home to the hearts of the parents, and it left a memory 
in many young minds that will never be effaced. 

It is rather, however, by the example of a life than by any public acts that a 
constitutional sovereign can impress her personality on the affections of her people. 
Of the reign of Queen Victoria it may be truly said that very few in English 
history have been so blameless as this, which was the longest of all. Her Court 
was a model of quiet dignity and decorum, singularly free from all the atmosphere 
of intrigue, and from all suspicion of injudicious or unworthy favouritism. She 
managed it, as she managed her family, with a happy mixture of tact and affection ; 
and though she gave her confidence to many, she gave it to such persons and in 
such a way that it seemed never to be abused. No domestic life could in all its 
relations have been more perfect, and her love of children amounted to a passion. 
Among the great female rulers it would be difficult to find one less like Queen 
Victoria than the Empress Catherine of Russia; but they had this common trait 
of an intense love of children and a great power of winning their affection. There 
is a charming letter of Catherine to Grimm, describing her life among her grand- 
children, which might almost have been written by the English Queen. Her vast 
family, spread through many countries, was her abiding interest and delight ; and 
although she had to pay in full measure the natural penalty of many bereavements, 
she at least never knew the dreary loneliness that clouded the last days of her 
great predecessor, Elizabeth. 

In the early years of her reign she fully filled her place as the leader of English 
Society. In the plays she patronised, in the art she preferred, in the restrictions of 
her Drawing-rooms, in the fashions she countenanced, in the intimacies she selected 
or encouraged, her influence was always healthy and pure, and for some years it 
powerfully affected the tone of English Society. - Unfortunately, after the great 
calamity of her widowhood the nerves of the Queen seem to have been shaken, 
and though she never intermitted her political duties, and spent daily many hours 
over her correspondence, she allowed her social duties to fall too much and _ too 
long into abeyance. She still, it is true, occasionally appeared in public ceremonies : 
she laid the first stones of several hospitals and infirmaries; she presided over 
the inauguration of several great industrial enterprises; she sometimes opened 
Parliament in person, and was sometimes present at military and naval reviews. 
3ut she scarcely ever appeared in London, except for a few days. She never 
appeared in a London theatre. She shrank from great crowds and large social 
gatherings, and buried herself too much in her Highland home. This is one 
of the few real reproaches that history is likely to bring against her. Her first 
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Jubilee and the enthusiasm it evoked did something to break the spell; but the 
Queen was then already an old lady with diminished strength. Her influence on 
English Society was never wholly lost, and it was always an influence for good ; 
but for many years it was exerted less frequently and less powerfully than it 
should have been, and the tone of large sections of Society lost something by 
her retirement. 

It may be doubted, however, whether this long retirement really injured her in 
the minds of her people. Her rare occasional appearances had a greater weight, 
and the depth of feeling exhibited by her long widowhood became a new title to 
respect. ‘The transparent simplicity and unselfishness of her character was now 
generally appreciated, and her own books contributed greatly to make her people 
understand her. It is in general far from a wise thing for Royal personages to 
descend into the arena of literature, unless they possess some special aptitude for 
it. They expose themselves to a kind of criticism wholly different from that 
which follows them in their public lives—a criticism more minute and often more 
deliberately malevolent than that to which an ordinary writer is subject. The 
Queen wrote pure and excellent English, and she had a gaod literary taste, but 
she certainly could never have become a great writer ; and the complete frankness 
and unreserve of her Journals, as well as their curious homeliness of thought and 
feeling, were not viewed with favour in some sections of the fashionable and of the 
literary world. There were circles in which the word “ bourgeois,” and there were 
others in which the word “commonplace” was often pronounced. Yet in this, as 
on nearly all occasions when. the Queen acted on her own impulse, she acted 
wisely. Her books had at once an enormous circulation, and there can be no 
doubt that they contributed very widely to her popularity. Multitudes to whom 
she had before been little more than a name now realised that she was one 
with whom they had very much in common. Her evident longing for sympathy 
produced an immediate response. Her deep domestic affection, her constant 
interest in her servants, her high spirits, her love of scenery, her love of animals, 
her power of taking delight in little things, appeared vividly in her pages, and came 
home to the largest classes of her people. 

In some respects the Queen was an eminently democratic sovereign. While 
maintaining the dignity of her position, rank and wealth were in her eyes always 
subordinate to the great realities of life and to true human affections. In no one 
was the touch of nature that makes the whole world kin more constantly visible. 
She was never more in her place than in visiting some poor tenant on the morrow 
of a great bereavement, or uttering words of comfort by the sick bed of some 
humble dependant. Men of all ranks who came in contact with her were struck 
with her thoughtful kindness, and her royal gift of an excellent memory never 
showed itself more frequently than in the manner in which she remembered and 
inquired after the fortunes and happiness of obscure persons related to those with 
whom she spoke. 

Her religious opinions were brought very little before the public. Beyond 
a deep sense of Providential guidance and of the comforting power of religion, 
little is to be gathered from her published utterances ; but she seemed equally at 
home in the Scotch Presbyterian and the Anglican Episcopal Church, and her 
marked admiration for such men as Dean Stanley and Norman Macleod and _ for 
the preaching of Principal Caird gives some clue to the bias of her opinions. Her 
mind was not speculative, but eminently practical, and while she patronised good 
works of the most various kinds, there is reason to believe that those which most 
appealed to her personal feelings were those which directly contributed to alleviate 
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the sufferings or promote the material welfare of the poor. She devoted the 
greater part of her Jubilee present to institutions for providing nurses for the sick 
poor, and this is said to have been one of the charities in which she took the 
warmest and most constant interest. 

She is said not to have had any sympathy with the movement for the extension 
of political power to women, which became so conspicuous in her reign ; but her own 
success in filling for sixty-three years the highest political position in the nation 
will always be quoted in its support. Considering, indeed, how comparatively small 
has been the number of reigning female sovereigns, it is remarkable how many in 
modern times have shown themselves pre-eminently capable. Isabella of Spain, 
Catherine of Russia, Maria Theresa of Austria, and our own Elizabeth, all rise far 
above the level of ordinary sovereigns. Some of these seem figures of a larger 
and stronger mould than Queen Victoria, but they governed under very different 
constitutional conditions, and, with one exception, there are serious blots on their 
memory. There are few sadder facts in history than that the pure and tender- 
hearted Spanish Queen should have been deeply tinged with the persecuting 
fanaticism of her age and country ; that she should have consented to the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Castille, to the’ expulsion of the Moors from her 
dominions, to the first law in Europe establishing a practical censorship of the 
press. The unscrupulous ambition, the shameless favouritism, the gross personal 
vices of Catherine are as conspicuous as her high intelligence, her indomitable will, 
her majestic, commanding power. The reign of Elizabeth is perhaps the most 
glorious in English history, but the character of that great Queen is lamentably 
tarnished by waywardness and caprice. Among purely constitutional sovereigns 
Queen Anne holds a respectable, though certainly not a brilliant place, and it 
may be added that much of the merit of the very constitutional though not very 
glorious reign of George II. is due to the excellent sense and judgment of 
Queen Caroline. In spite of the saying of Burke, the age of chivalry is not 
wholly dead. The sex of Queen Victoria no doubt gave an additional touch of 
warmth to the loyalty of her people, and many of the qualities that made her 
most popular are intensely, if not distinctively, feminine. They would not, however, 
have given her the place she will always hold in English history, if they had not 
been united with what men are accustomed to regard as more peculiarly masculine— 
a clear, well-balanced mind, singularly free from fanaticisms and exaggerations, 
excellently fitted to estimate rightly the true proportion of things. 

There was much that was melancholy in her later days. She had survived 
nearly all the intimacies of -her youth. Death had made—especially in very recent 
times—many gaps in the circle of those who were nearest to her, and several of 
her children and of her children’s husbands had preceded her to the tomb. Her 
sight had greatly failed. She was bowed down by physical infirmity, and her last 
year was saddened by a ‘ong, sanguinary, and inglorious war. Yet almost to the 
very end she continued with unabated courage to fulfil her daily task, and there 
was no sign that she had lost anything of her affectionate nature, her quick 
sympathy, her admirable judgment and tact. Her life was a most harmonious 
whole, in which mind and character were happily attuned, 


**Like perfect music set to noble words.” 


W. &.. A. LECeY. 






































A Field-day. 


THE TRAINING OF OUR OFFICERS. 


[‘‘/¢ zs our opinion that this war and the experience it has brought must lead to great reform, not 
merely in the organisation, but in the training, of the Army; and not one of the episodes which 
have been criticised will be allowed to pass by without giving us som. instruction in that 
regard.’—THE Rt. Hon. W. St. J. BRoprick, Secretary for War, in the House of Commons. | 


THE WORKING OF SANDHURST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ABSENT-MINDED WAR.” 
This paper will be followed next month by an article on Woolwich Academy. 


INCE the commiencement of the war in South Africa—the war which most 
of us fondly imagined would prove little more serious than a triumphal 
procession from Cape Town to Pretoria, but which has involved us in 

many reverses and has cost thousands of valuable lives and an immense amount 
of treasure—the subject of Army reform and reorganisation has become one of 
great interest to the large majority of thinking people in the British Isles. Round 
this subject heated controversies have raged, and are yet raging; one school 
contending that the chief cause of such rebuffs as we have experienced is to be 
found in the radically faulty method in which our officers and men are trained; 
while others maintain with equal energy that, though some faults may have been 
committed, our officers have shown a remarkable knowledge of their profession, 
and that the difficulties which we have encountered have been due mainly to the 
novelty of the conditions under which we have been required to fight, and to 
the vastness of the country in which our operations were conducted. Others there 
are who maintain that our efforts have miscarried and our sacrifices have been of 
no avail because of the manner in which the energies of our troops have been 
fettered by red tape and paralysed by a cumbrous and unwieldy organisation, 
the growth of long and unskilled direction of our military affairs by civilian 
administrators, 
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PRELIMINARIES. 


It is probable that there is a certain amount of truth in all the above arguments. 
It is not easy to see how it can be denied that the training of our troops, both 
officers and men, has been conducted on antiquated and entirely unpractical lines, 
that the desire for economy has militated powerfully against military efficiency, and 
that a far more important position has been assigned to theory than to practice in 
all our preparations for war. Neither can it be denied that the conditions under 
which we have been compelled to fight have been both novel and onerous. It 
has fallen to our lot to have to attempt the practical solution of problems only 
dimly realised by the military theorists of Europe, and our efforts most certainly 
have been grievously hampered by the enormous difficulties encountered in 
transporting large masses of men with all their stores over many hundreds of miles, 
through a country destitute in many places of supplies. 

The campaign has also demonstrated the fact, that our organisation for war 
has been cumbrous and unwieldy, and that our highly centralised system of 
command, paralysing, as it was bound to do, all initiative on the part of 
subordinate officers, has interfered sadly with the efficiency of our Army for active 
service. The majority of us, while hearing the views expressed by the various 
disputants in the controversy which is still proceeding, are not sufficiently acquainted 
with the details of the subject under discussion to fully appreciate the value 
of the arguments expressed, and, consequently, have refrained from definitely 
committing ourselves to the support of either side. But we are, I imagine, all 
agreed that the war has made it absolutely clear that reform of some kind is 
imperatively demanded, and most of us are inclined to the belief that the wisest 
course to adopt is to leave the details of the reforms so urgently required in the 
hands of the most distinguished soldier of the day, who has been appointed so lately 
to the command of the British Army. 

But, while confident that this will be the best course which we can adopt, it 
must not be forgotten that the Commander-in-Chief, sagacious and experienced as 
he most certainly is, will nevertheless be powerless to purge our military organisation 
from the many abuses which hinder its efficiency unless he is strongly supported 
by an instructed public opinion. ‘The movement for reform has received a powerful 
impetus, but that impetus will speedily die away unless a steady pressure can be 
maintained which will render it possible for the Commander-in-Chief to overcome 
the forces of prejudice and privilege which are greatly concerned in maintaining 
things very much as they are, hoping to be able to satisfy the cry of the nation 
for reform by a few unimportant and trivial alterations in our military system, 
while doing nothing whatever to make the Army a profession in which the prospects 
of the poor man shall be as good as those of the rich, or to remove the many 
abuses due to the increase of wealth and the spread of habits of luxury and 
indolence through so many classes of our population. 

We must not forget that the Commander-in-Chief is, after all, littke more than 
the official adviser, or, as I ought rather to say, one of the official advisers, of 
the civilian Secretary of State, who is first and foremost a politician, inclined 
to follow rather than to lead public opinion. The nation must therefore give 
unmistakable proof of its intention to have our military organisation placed upon 
a satisfactory footing; it must insist upon our Army being made efficient for war, 
strong enough numerically to meet any possible requirements, with all ranks, officers 
as weli as men, scientifically trained in the performance of the duties which will 
fall to their lot if called upon to take the field, and provided with weapons of 
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modern and improved type. The question of organisation and numerical strength 
is of the highest importance, but the perfection of such an organisation and the 
provision of the numbers required to make it effective are clearly a matter of 
time; the scientific training of our officers and men can be commenced: at 
once, and it is therefore in this direction that popular pressure should be first 
applied. 

In this article, therefore, I propose to discuss briefly the elementary education 
of our future officers of the cavalry and infantry of the line at the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, with a view to showing the flaws in the present system 
ot education and suggesting a remedy. For the purposes of this article it is 


























Erecting Earth-works. 


unnecessary for me to touch upon the early history of the Royal Military College ; 
I am only now concerned with the present and the future. 

Young gentlemen wishing to enter the cavalry or infantry of the line can do 
so either by passing through Sandhurst or by obtaining direct commissions through 
the Militia; in this article I intend to deal solely with the first-mentioned method 
of obtaining a commission in Her Majesty’s Army. 


THE SANDHURST SYSTEM. 


It will be as well if I commence by briefly describing the system now in 
force, going on subsequently to point out the manner in which this system could, 
in my opinion, be changed for the better. At the present moment candidates 
for commissions, with the exception of a small number of sons of officers who 
have won distinction in war, or who have fallen in the service of their country, 
have to succeed in a competitive examination, held half-yearly in June and 
November, for admission to the College, being at the time between seventeen 
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Bridge-making. 


and nineteen years of age. All candidates are allowed three trials, the successful 
competitors at each examination, to the number of vacancies, being permitted to 
enter the Royal Military College. The subjects for the examination are divided 
into two classes; all the subjects in Class I. may be taken up, but only two 
of the subjects in Class II.; therefore, roughly speaking, as the object of each 
competitor is to score as many marks as possible, Class I. may be regarded as 
compulsory, Class II. as optional. 

The following are the subjects of the examinations and the maximum number 
of marks obtainable in each subject :— 


CLASS I. 
Mathematics I. : . . ; : - 3000 marks. 
Latin . : = : : ‘ ‘ ; Ce 
French or German . ; ; ‘ . gd 
English Composition : ‘ ; ‘ » §O8G 
Geometrical Drawing a . » . - 1000-4, 
Freehand ~ ; ; ; ‘ ; BOC. 4» 
Geography ; ° , 500 5 
CLASS II. 
Mathematics IT. . F F , ‘ . £006 ws 
$s IIT. ‘ : ; ; ‘ « @000 ,, 
German or French . ‘ : ; , . g0007 ... 
Greek ; : ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ « @0G0 as 
English History ‘ , ‘ ; i . £886: ., 
Chemistry and Heat ; ; ; : « OBR. 65 
Physics . ; ‘ ; 2000 _ ,, 
Physiography and Geology ; . . . 2000 marks. 


* Including 300 marks for colloquial knowledge of the language. 
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MATHEMATICS—THE “ PREDOMINANT PARTNER.” 

Now it is, I think, obvious from an examination of the above list of subjects 
that, from the point of view of a competitor, mathematics is far the most paying 
subject to take up, and freehand drawing, geography and English composition the 
least remunerative. The highest possible number of marks which can be gained 
by any candidate is fourteen thousand ; no less than seven thousand marks can be 
gained by mathematics alone. Hence the tutor who is preparing a boy for entrance 
to the Army will, with a view to this examination, permit him to neglect English 
history, English composition, geography, and freehand drawing, concentrating all 
his efforts on cramming his pupil in mathematics, French or German, or both, 
and Latin or Greek, or both. Now, I think that here we are making our initial 
and a very grave mistake. ‘rhe infantry or cavalry officer can get along perfectly 
well in his profession with a very moderate knowledge of mathematics; were his 
subsequent training after leaving the College on more common-sense lines than at 
present, even less mathematical knowledge would be required. In this connection 
I have been greatly struck by a recent leading article in the Zimes on the 
subject of the shore training of our naval officers. It may be admitted that 
mathematical science enters much more into the life and duties of a naval officer, 
in charge of much complex machinery, and necessarily obliged to be a master of 
the art of navigation, than into the life of a soldier, yet we find the following in 
the Zimes: “ Now, we have not a word to say against the study of mathematics 
as a very bracing form of mental gymnastics, nor do we deny its organic relation 
to the practical art of navigation. But was it chosen for either of these reasons 
as the main element in the training of the young naval officer, and quite the 
most potent factor in his early promotion? ... If the former, it is sufficient to 
point out that many a first-rate seaman and leader of men and ships at sea has 
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been a very indifferent mathematician. If the latter, it is notorious that the study 
of mathematics is peculiarly distasteful and even deadening to many men of high 
intellectual gifts and large practical capacity, who would certainly come to the 
front in a more liberal curriculum.” 


LANGUAGES, HisTtoRY AND GEOGRAPHY MORE URGENT. 


If this is true of the Navy, it is even more true of the Army; and I cannot 
but think that it is every day becoming more evident that it is far more desirable 
for the British officer, of the non-scientific branches, to be a good linguist, well 
acquainted with the geography and history of his own and other countries, and 
able to use either his pen or pencil when necessary, than an accomplished 
mathematician. But it may be said that two thousand marks in each class are 
already given for modern languages, thus enabling the candidate to earn four 
thousand out of fourteen thousand marks in these subjects. This is the case ; 
but only three hundred marks in each language are given for the colloquial 
examination, and the standard of knowledge required is so low that there is no 
inducement to candidates to take any pains to become really acquainted with 
the languages which they may “ take up.” 

It may, I think, be accepted as an axiom that the authorities can get any 
standard of knowledge in any subject which they may select. If the number 
of marks given for modern languages were doubled, two thousand marks being 
given for the colloquial examinatioh, and if far greater prominence were given to 
the important subjects of geography, English history, and English composition, the 
marks new given for mathematics being at the same time largely reduced, we 
should get cadets with a far more suitable foundation of knowledge than is the 
case under the existing system on which to commence their military education. 


THE FOLLIES OF THE SYSTEM. 


At present there are 350 cadets at Sandhurst, divided into three educational 
divisions, and into six companies for the purposes of parade, messing, and 
quarters ; and the successful candidate, having both satisfied the requirements of 
the examiners and passed the physical tests laid down, is at once posted to one 
of these divisions and one of the six companies. But before commencing a 
description of the training he will undergo at Sandhurst, some reference to the 
medical examination is necessary. With the physical requirements which the 
cadet has to fulfil there is only one fault, and that a serious one, to be found. 
That is the regulation which makes it necessary for a candidate to reach a certain 
fixed and arbitrary standard of weight. It is ridiculous to reject a lad of seventeen, 
only 5ft. 44in. high, because he only weighs, stripped, two pounds under nine 
stone! Yet that is the case to-day. , No objection is made to the lad because 
he is only 5 ft. 44in. high, but unless he can scale 125 pounds without his clothes 
his chance of entering the Army is hopeless. Therefore the best diet, mental and 
physical, for the candidate for Sandhurst is—for his mind a course of mathematics, 
for his body a diet of the most fattening foods which can be found.. From the 
raw material thus obtained we are to attempt to make a_ bold, capable, and 
athletic British officer. It has been frequently pointed that had these tests been 
applied to either Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, or Nelson, they would inevitably 
have been shut out from the military and naval service of the Crown; surely it is 
not too much to ask that this absurd condition should be at once relaxed, and 
that light weight should no longer debar the sound and active British boy from 
the profession of his choice. 
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CADETS HAVE NO TIME TO THINK. 


When the cadet joins at Sandhurst he soon finds that his time is very fully 
occupied. At present his stay at the College lasts only for one year, divided into 
two long terms—the first from the end of January to the end of June, with a 
short break at Easter, the second from the middle of August to the middle of 
December, Within this short time an effort is made to train him to be an expert 
military draughtsman, able to make a military survey of any tract of country 
either with the plane table, the cavalry sketching-case, the prismatic compass, or 
without any instruments at all; he is also taken through a long and elaborate 
course of field fortification, including the trace of field works, the construction of 





Sandhurst. 


most varicties of military bridges, and the preparation of hasty entrenchments, 
the placing of houses and villages in a state of defence, etc. ; in addition’ to these 
subjects he is instructed in the rudiments, and a good deal more than the 
rudiments, of tactics; he receives two lectures on some campaign of recent times, 
to give him an idea of military history, and is taught military organisation and 
administration, military law, French, German, and Hindustanee. In addition to all 
the above, he is taught infantry drill, sword exercise, gymnastics, and riding : 
a fairly extensive curriculum. 
THE TIME-TABLE. 


His instructors are mostly military officers on the active list, the senior 
instructor of each branch being styled a professor, the juniors instructors. There 
are one Professor and six instructors in fortification, one professor and eight 
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instructors in military topography, one professor and five instructors in tactics, 
military administration and law; while there are in addition gentlemen who teach 
French, German, and Hindustanee. The College is ruled by a Governor, usually 
a General Officer of experience and long service, assisted by an officer styled 
Assistant Commandant and Secretary. The six companies into which the cadets 
are divided are organised on a military model, being commanded by one of the 
officer instructors,* who messes with the cadets, and who is assisted in maintaining 
discipline by one under-officer, two senior corporals, and four corporals per 
company, the latter all being cadets, and being empowered to award small minor 
punishments to the cadets in their companies. ‘The hours of work are from 7 to 
§ a.m., from g a.m, to 1 p.m., from 2 p.m. to 3, and from g to 10.15 in the 
evening. At 10.30 p.m. (at 11 p.m. on Saturdays and Sundays) “lights out” 
is sounded. 

But it must not be assumed from this time-table that all, or even the great 
majority of the cadets, are free from 3 to 9 p.m., as during some of these hours 
a large number are always employed either at gymnastics, or riding, or engaged 
in the study of languages. Riding lasts from 3 to 4, while sword drill, 
gymnastics, and second study for languages go on from 4.30 to 7.30, with the 
exception of Saturdays, on which day there is no afternoon work. So much for a 
brief sketch of the programme which has been devised for the instruction of our 
gentleman cadets at Sandhurst. Now, one of the reproaches which has been 
made, and not without reason, against our officers as a class is that there is a 
tendency on the part of young fellows. leaving Sandhurst and obtaining their 
commissions, to throw aside their books under the mistaken impression that their 
education is complete. Can any one wonder at this who studies this amazing 
programme of work? Can any one seriously maintain that it is possible for the 
cadets in the time at their disposal to obtain more than a merely superficial 
knowledge of the subjects which they are expected to master in less than 
ten months ? 

SOME CRYING REFORMS WANTED. 


Space will not permit me to go in detail into the nature of the course through 
which the cadets are expected to pass, and through which they do pass under the 
supervision of a body of instructors as capable, as painstaking, and as energetic 
as can be found in any educational establishment in the world; but, before 
proceeding to point out the direction in which I am convinced lies the correct 
course of instruction, I may be permitted to indicate briefly a few of the leading 
errors in the course as it stands at present. In the first place, a ridiculous amount 
of time is devoted to barrack square drill pure and simple, especially in view of 
the fact that the cadet is regarded as a recruit on joining his regiment, and is 
compelled to begin again at the beginning in the same manner as a yokel fresh 
from the plough. I will presently indicate what ought to be put in its place, but 
I will content myself for the present with saying that drill at Sandhurst is overdone, 
and that far too little attention is given to outdoor tactical exercises. In the 
topography section, we find that all the cadets, whatever their natural capabilities, 
are put through the same course and expected to reach the same standard. This 
is absolutely ridiculous: if there is one subject more than another which may be 
fairly specialised, it is military topography, for which not one man in fifty has the 

* Nore.—It has just been decided to appoint subaltern officers of the Army to the Royal 
Military College to assist in the maintainance of discipline. In future, probably, these subalterns 
will take the place of the officer instructors who have been employed as company officers, and who 
will presumably lose in consequence the extra £100 a year paid for the performance of these duties. 
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natural aptitude necessary if he is to be made a competent military draughtsman. 
All the cadets should be taught to read and annotate an existing military map ; should 
be instructed in the making of reconnaissances, reports on supplies, etc., by the aid 
of a map; should be taught the method of using the magnetic compass and the 
plane table, and the method of interpolating their position on a map, and should 
be shown how to march in a desired direction by the aid of the stars, a practical 
subject which is: now entirely ignored. ‘The names of all cadets showing a natural 
aptitude for topography should be noted with a view to their being subsequently 
sent to Chatham for a thorough course of instruction; but no attempt should be 
made to teach contouring or the art of making elaborate military surveys of a 
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position. I would like to ask any instructor in military topography at Sandhurst 
if he would care to place his troops on a map of an unknown country drawn and 
contoured by the average cadet, and if he could be certain that he was not 
placing his guns in a valley or his sentries on ground from which no view could 
be obtained. How many infantry officers have been required to make military 
sketches of country in this last war, when we were fighting, at any rate so long 
as we were in our own territory, in a badly mapped country? I have heard of 
none. Naturally a commanding officer would select an expert for such important 
work ; he would be hardly likely to entrust it to the first casual subaltern. 


FORTIFICATION AND TACTICS. 


Coming to fortification, we find very much the same thing. An attempt 
is made to teach a great deal too much, and the course is not sufficiently 
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consecutive—with the result that by the time the lads are commencing to make a 
bridge, they have probably already forgotten how to make the knots and _ lashings 
which they were shown three weeks before. 

In tactics, again, an attempt is made to teach the cadets to run before they 
can walk. When a lad has been occupied in learning how to front form squad 
for an hour in the morning, it is rather ridiculous to occupy his mind with 
tactical problems in which the units are infantry brigades and_ brigade-divisions of 
artillery. We ought to remember that the real military education of the cadet will 
only commence when he joins his regiment; it is hopeless to expect him to learn 
the scientific application of the whole art of war in ten months. The only result 
is confusion of mind in the cadet and waste of valuable time for the instructor. It 
is just the same with military law: an attempt is made to teach the cadet far too 
much, far more than it is necessary for him to learn—a remark which applies 
equally to the instruction in military administration. With the training in riding 
and in gymnastics I have no fault to find, but I do most heartily condemn the 
practice of drilling cadets in the sword exercise, which is nothing but sheer waste 
of time. As a weapon of modern war we have seen that the sword stands 
condemned as useless; if it is to be still retained for ceremonial purposes, its use 
with that object can be quickly taught to the young officer when he joins his 
regiment, where all the instruction needed is already given both in the infantry 
and the cavalry. 

In view of the recent decision to send all cadets to the school of musketry on 
leaving the College, I think the authorities have been wise in doing away with the 
course of musketry at Sandhurst; but I am strongly of opinion that a certain 
amount of position drill should be taught, to prevent the cadets acquiring bad 
positions and an incorrect method of firing in their voluntary practice—for which 
the rifle club provides the necessary facilities. The attempt at present made to 
teach foreign languages in two hours in the week ought certainly to be abandoned. 
The time is not sufficient to allow of any useful work being done ; and, once the 
authorities take steps to secure a good knowledge of at least two modern languages 
in cadets joining the College, it will be a matter of no difficulty for them to keep 
up their knowledge, if it is—as it should be—made worth their while, when they 
join their regiments. 





QUESTIONS OF ORDER AND DISCIPLINE. 


With the present system of maintaining discipline there are also certain faults 
to be found. In the first place, now that the course of study at the College has 
been reduced to one year, it is doubtful if it be wise to rely so much on the 
efforts of under-officers and corporals to maintain order and discipline ; and it is 
also certain that the cadets are brought far too closely into contact with the 
staff-sergeants of their companies. Many of the restrictions imposed upon the 
cadets are also ridiculous, and more suited to schoolboys than to young men 
who will, within a fevy months, be in the position of officers. For instance, I am 
credibly informed that permission was recently refused to cadets wishing to dine 
out and attend a performance of Pierrots in Yorktown; restrictions of this 
nature do more to subvert discipline than to maintain it. Finally, I would 
abolish the existing system by which cadets, after attending a lecture, are required 
to write out what are known as “fair notes.” The result is that cadets make 
little or no attempt to take notes during a lecture, contenting themselves with 
writing out afterwards pages from the text-book—a purely mechanical exercise 
which does not benefit them in any way. Rather should they be encouraged to 
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The Gymnasium. 


take copious notes during the course of the lecture, being shown the best 
method of doing so. As for the farce known as “ private study;” the sooner it is 
done away with the better. When one considers the amount of work which the 
cadets have done during the day, it is hardly reasonable to seriously expect them 
to work to any purpose from g to 10.15 p.m. every night; and, as a matter of 
fact, not one cadet in twenty does any work at all in those hours. It would 
be far better if they were allowed to remain in the mess, to read, to play whist or 
billiards, or to amuse themselves in any reasonable manner, than to engage in a 
deception which is practically winked at by the authorities. \When I say “winked 
at,” I mean to imply that it is hardly seriously supposed that the lads do any 
real work in the time allotted to private study; they are supposed to do so, that 
is all. It would be much better if no supposition of the kind were permitted 
to exist. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS. 


It will of course be assumed that, after running a tilt in the manner I have 
done against the whole system of instruction at present in existence at Sandhurst, 
I do not intend to bring this paper to a conclusion without suggesting a system in 
my opinjon preferable. This is what I now propose to do. In the first place 
(and I fear that my first proposal will be at once rejected with scorn by the large 
conservative element in the Army) I would do away entirely with the appointing 
of specialists as instructors at Sandhurst, excepting always the riding and gymnastic 
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instructors. I would retain the present organisation of the cadets on the model of 
an infantry battalion of six companies; to each company I would appoint a major, 
a captain and two subalterns; and I would require these company officers to 
instruct the cadets of their companies in every detail of their work, both theoretical 
and practical, excepting riding and gymnastics, from the day on which the cadets 
joined the College till the day on which they left it. 

To each company would of course be posted a couple of drill instructors, to 
teach so much of drill as was considered advisable by the officer commanding the 
company, who should be entirely responsible for the training and the discipline of 
the cadets under his charge. It will be argued that it would be impossible to 
obtain officers competent to instruct in every branch of the subjects now taught 
at the College: to this I would reply that it is not necessary to.teach cadets more 
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than commissioned officers are expected to know, and that there ought to be no 
difficulty in finding officers fully competent to take the cadets through the whole 
course. ‘The advantages would be enormous. ‘The cadets would progress steadily 
through the course of instruction—not dodging about, as at present, from one 
subject to another, but working steadily from the beginning on lines which 
should be carefully considered beforehand, while an additional incentive to good 
work would arise from rivalry between companies, The company officers also, 
always having the same cadets under their charge through the whole period of 
their stay, would be brought into much closer touch with them, which could not 
fail to be of advantage to the cadets, and indeed to the officers themselves, In 
short, the course should resemble very much a greatly improved and enlarged field 
training course, as at present carried out in the infantry of the line, and would 
undoubtedly be far more instructive and interesting to the cadets than the present 
system of instruction, besides saving an enormous amount of wasted time. 
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The year, moreover, ought to be divided into three, instead of two, terms ; at 
present both cadets and instructors get stale and weary long before the end of 
the long term, beginning at the middle of August and lasting nearly till Christmas ; 
and in the last term, and possibly in all three, many more opportunities than at 
present should be afforded for the exercise of the cadets as opposing forces in the 
execution of various simple tactical schemes. As I have already said, these outdoor 
exercises are sadly neglected at present, and when carried out the work is done 
in a perfunctory manner and very little benefit is derived from it. In fortification, 
plan-drawing, with all its waste of time, should be reduced to a minimum. It is 
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quite enough for infantry officers to be able to read a plan of a field work without 
being required to spend hours in covering it with washes of colour. 


MorE PRACTICAL WORK WANTED. 


All the work should be more practical: for instance, when exercised as 
opposing forces, positions should actually be prepared for defence, outposts should 
actually be placed and kept in position by day and night, patrols should be sent 
out, and everything done precisely as on service. The cadets would thoroughly 
enjoy such a course, and would gain experience far more likely to be of practical 
use to them than the present routine. 

The absurd attempt to teach military history, now merely a farce—for what can 
be taught in two lectures of an hour each ?—ought to be abolished. Some effort, 
however, ought to be made to make it worth the while of the officer to study 
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past campaigns after his course at Sandhurst has come to an end. At present, 
unless an officer goes to the Staff College, it is possible for him to pass creditably 
through the whole of his service, passing all his promotion examinations with 
distinction, without once opening a book on military history. In so short-sighted 
a manner has the military education of our officers been planned ! 

Finally, I would substitute, as Commandant of the College, a young and energetic 
officer of the rank of lieutenant-colonel, appointing him for four years only ; and 
a deserving officer should be appointed, under the title of Adjutant and Quarter- 
master, to run the correspondence. The present appointment of mess _ secretary 
should be maintained, if it is possible to fill the gap which will be left when the 
present capable and energetic officer resigns. ‘The management of the mess is the 
one department of the Royal Military College of which it is possible to speak with 
the highest praise. I have no doubt that Sandhurst, like a larger and somewhat 
more mixed establishment, is paved with good intentions; but obsolete methods 
and deeply rooted prejudices still remain to prevent the embryo British officer 
from being educated on the lines required by the recent developments in the 
profession of arms.* 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


BY NORA CHESSON 


(Nora Hopper). 


LADY of our love, arise, 
No longer weep 


For her, the Queen new-fallen asleep : 
Look on us with untearful eyes, 
England has need of all her cheer ; 
War in our borders flares and flames, 
The wind is shrill with dead men’s names, 
And sharp with fear. 


Comfort us with your courage high: 
Upon us smile, 

Lady of England, till the Isle 

Beholds some clearing of the sky ; 

Sees olive-branches growing green, 

And doves’ wings white against the gray, 
God give us peace to crown the day 
That crowns you Queen! 


Lady, the wind is keen with loss ; 

For you, for us 

All music must be tremulous, 

That comes our sunward path across. 
But there’s no harp goes faltering, 

That sings of you, what you have been, 
What you shall yet be, wife and Queen 
Of England’s King. 








* The illustrations which accompany this article are from photographs by Messrs. Hills & Saunders, 
York Town. 
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Thomas Hardy. 
From a private photograph by Mr. Hermann Lea, Bournemouth. 








REAL CONVERSATIONS 
RECORDED BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


CONVERSATION II]—WITH MR. THOMAS HARDY. 





ScENE: Mr. Harpy’s “brary at Louse, near Casterbridge. 


Discovered, before a smouldering fire of elm-logs, THOMAS Harpy and W. A. 
Mr. Hardy. Have you seen anything of C—— lately? 
W. A. I’ve scarcely seen him since our famous midnight expedition to 


Egdon Heath. 
Mr. Hardy. Ah, yes, when he wrenched his ankle. How many years ago 


is that? 


Copyright 1901 by William Archer 
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W. A. It must be five or six. 

Mr. Hardy. And you haven’t been here since then, have you ? 

W. A. I had a little walking tour in Wessex a couple of years ago, but you 
weren't at home. I climbed up to Shaston, in the tracks of Jude and Sue: went 
on to Sherton Abbas, and met Grace Melbury and Winterborne in Sheep Street : 
down through the country of the Woodlanders to Casterbridge: on to Budmouth, 
looking for (but not finding) Overcombe of the “ ‘Trumpet-Major” on the way. 

Mr. Hardy. You would have had to turn eastward from the main road. 

W. A. From Budmouth along the Chesil, and up the escarpments of the 
Isle of Slingers, till we reached the place where Anne Garland watched the Victory 
fading under the sea-line on her way to Plymouth and ‘Trafalgar. 

Mr. Hardy. She did, you know—that was a true story. 

W. A. I’ve often wondered what proportion, so to speak, of fact there is in 
your books? 

Mr. Hardy. In several of my stories there is a very large element of fact, 
or tradition. For instance, the story of Napoleon’s landing in person on the 
Dorsetshire coast—I don’t know whether you remember it—is related as a fact. 

W. A. Do you yourself believe it ? 

Mr. Hardy. 1 cannot honestly say I do. But the incident in ‘‘ The Trumpet- 
Major” of the people letting their cider run when Buonaparte was reported to have 
landed is a literal fact. Few of my longer books, however, are so closely founded 
on fact as “The Trumpet-Major.” On a single series of facts, that is to say. In 
other books, one situation will often be an amalgam of many real incidents. In 
that way, it seems to me, one may hope to get at what is fundamental in them—to 
present the typical incident. Just as, in character-drawing, several similar individuals 
will blend into one type. 

W A. A sort of composite photograph, in fact? I wonder if you are 
properly grateful to the deities—the tribal gods of the West Saxons, I suppose— 
who have given you such stores of knowledge to draw upon, and have made you 
the historiographer of their ancient and delectable domain ? 

Mr. Hardy. 1 suppose it zs an advantage, from one point of view, to be 
thoroughly at home in one region, however narrow. Lut think of the men who 
have been thoroughly at home in all ! 

W. A. 1 believe if I were an artist, and had my choice as to the form of 
equipment I would prefer, I should choose intensive rather than extensive 
knowledge. 

Mr. Hardy. It has been said a man ought to know something about 
everything, and everything about something. 

W. A. Well, it seems to me that if ever man fulfilled the latter condition, 
you are that enviable mortal. What you don’t know about this Wessex of yours 
isn’t knowledge. You are as familiar with the Wessex stars as with the Wessex 
flowers. I shall never forget the first page of yours I ever came across—when I 
picked up an odd number of the Cornfi//, five-and-twenty years ago, and read 
the passage in “Far from the Madding Crowd” where you descrile Gabriel Oak 
standing at midnight on the brow of a hill, and actually seeing the revolution of 
the earth as the constellations wheel under the horizon. It seems to me _ there 
isn’t a contour of the country, from Exonbury to Christminster, that isn’t mapped 
in your mind. You appear to know every copse and common, every elbow of 
every lane, every ‘“churchhay,” every water-mead, every ‘“‘eweleaze.” You have 
history, local tradition, folk-lore, village gossip, all at your fingers’-ends. You 

Mt. Hardy (laughing) Oh, I’m not such an encyclopedia as all that! 
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Perhaps some of what you take for my knowledge may be “ only my artfulness.” 
But it’s true that my feeling for this country is that of the countryman born and 
bred. Have you ever noticed the different relation to nature of the town child 
and the country child? The town-bred boy will often appreciate nature more than 
the country boy, but he does not know it in the same sense. He will rush to 
pick a flower which the country boy does not seem to notice. But it is part of 
the country boy’s life. It grows in his soul—he does not want it in his buttonhole- 
Then I lived, too, in close contact with the people 

W. A. Haven’t I heard you say that you used to write love-letters for the 
village girls ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes, to their soldier sweethearts in India—the East Indies, as 
it was called then. 

W. A. ‘That was part of Samuel Richardson’s apprenticeship, too. He trained 
for Clarissa, you for Tess. 

Mr. Hardy. But I think you will find that Richardson’s case was different. 
He was employed to compose the letters; I was only the amanuensis. Indeed, I 
was chosen on account of my tender years—because I could write, and read the 
replies, yet couldn’t understand. They looked upon me as a mere writing machine, 
or a sort of phonograph to be talked into. And as a matter of fact I understood 
very little, and took very little interest in what I wrote and read ; though I remember 
to this day one lover’s address, as given in his letter: “Calcutta, or L/sezvear.” 

W. A. I fancy many of those letters remained written in your mind in 
sympathetic ink, only waiting for the heat of creation to bring them out. 

Mr. Hardy. Possibly, in a sub-conscious way. ‘The human mind is a sort of 
palimpsest, I suppose ; and it’s hard to say what records may not lurk in it. 

W. A. Well, I can see that your village life goes far to account for your 
insight into rustic character. But how did you get your surface knowledge—your 
topographical mastery—of so large a region ? 

Mr. Hardy. 1 don’t know that my surface knowledge of the country is so 
intimate as you think. But, for one thing, when I was quite a young man, 
an architect’s pupil, 1 used to be sent round to sketch village churches as a 
preliminary to their restoration--which mostly meant destruction. I feel very 
remorseful now; but after all it wasn’t my fault—I was only obeying orders. 

W. A. Ah, I had forgotten that you looked at the country not only with the 
novelist’s but with the draughtsman’s eye. ‘That accounts for much. And_ these 
sketch-book wanderings must have brought you into many quaint nooks and 
corners. I suppose, now, you can yourself remember many of the old customs— 
the relics of paganism —that you have described ? 

Mr. Hardy. Oh, yes. They survived well into my time. I have seen with 
my own eyes things that many people believe to have been extinct for centuries. 
For instance, the maypole was familiar to me in my childhood-—the flower-wreathed 
pole, with what they called the garland at the top (that is to say, two intersecting 
hoops of flowers) round which the people danced. More than that, I have seen 
men in the stocks. 

W. A. Is it possible! 

Mr. Hardy. I remember one perfectly—when I was very young. It was in 
the village I have called Weatherbury. I can see him now, sitting in the blazing 
sunshine, with not another human being near except me. I can see his blue 
worsted stockings projecting through the leg-holes, and the shining nails in his 
boots. He was quite a hero in my eyes. I sidled up to him and said good-day 
to him, and felt mightily honoured when he nodded to me. 
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W. A. Do you know what his offence was ? 

Mr. Hardy. “Drunk and disorderly,” no doubt. 

W. A. Then by what authority—by what legal process—was he put in 
the stocks ? 

Mr. Hardy. I can’t say exactly. It used to be understood that the 
constable could put a man in the stocks, but that only a magistrate could 
lock them. But perhaps that was only a village superstition. ‘Then, again, the 
Christmas Mummers flourished well into my recollection—indeed, they have not 
so long died out. 

W. A. I can remember a sort of mummers in Scotland whom we called 
“ suisers”; but they were simply boys wearing masks and begging for halfpence. 

Mr. Hardy. Oh, our mummers hereabouts gave a regular performance— 7he 
Play of St. George it was called. It contained quite a number of traditional 
characters: the Valiant Soldier, the ‘Turkish Knight, St. George himself, the 
Saracen, Father Christmas, the Fair Sabra, and so on. Rude as it was, the thing 
used to impress me very much—I can clearly recall the odd sort of thrill it would 
give. ‘The performers used to carry a long staff in one hand and a wooden sword 
in the other, and pace monotonously round, intoning their parts on one note, and 
punctuating them by nicking the sword against the staff—something like this :— 
“ Here come I, the Valiant Soldier (wick), Slasher is my name (wch).” 

W. A. ‘The pacing and rhythmic sing-song suggest kinship with the Chinese 


acting I have seen in San Francisco and New York. And what was the action of 


the play? 

Mr. Hardy. I really don't know, except that it ended in a series of mortal 
combats in which all the characters but St. George were killed. And then the 
curious thing was that they were invariably brought to life again. A personage 
was introduced for the purpose—the Doctor of Physic, wearing a cloak and a 
broad-brimmed_ beaver. 

W. A. How many actors would there be in a company ? 

Mr. Hardy. ‘Iwelve to fifteen, I should think. Sometimes a large village 
would furnish forth two sets of mummers. ‘They would go to the farmhouses 
round, between Christmas and ‘Twelfth Night, doing some four or five performances 
each evening, and getting ale and money at every house. Sometimes the 
mummers of one village would encroach on the traditional “sphere of influence ” 
of another village, and then there would be a battle in good earnest. 

W. A. Did women take part in the performances ? 

Mr. Hardy. 1 think not—the Fair Sabra was always played by a boy. But 
the character was often omitted. 

W. A. And when did the mumming go out? 

Mr. Hardy. It went on in some neighbourhoods till 1880, or thereabouts. I 
have heard of a parson here and there trying to revive it; but of course that 
isn’t at all the same thing—the spontaneity is gone. 

W. A_ Now tell me, as to rural superstitions—belief in witchcraft, and so 
forth—are they dying out? 

Mr. Hardy. On the surface, yes; in reality, no. People smile and say, 
“Of course we don’t believe in these things”—but their scepticism is only 
skin deep. You will find women to this day who will make an image of some 
enemy and either melt it before the fire or stick pins into it. The belief 
in the evil eye subsists in full force; also such ideas as that which I have 
introduced into one of my stories—that if you can draw blood from a witch, you 
render her powerless. 
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W. A. Well, who knows? Perhaps the superstition of Wessex is one day 
going to have the laugh of the scepticism of Middlesex. It really looks as though 
the whirligig of time were cogitating—if a whirligig can cogitate—some such 
revenge. 

Mr. Hardy. You don’t really think so? 

W. A. I find it very hard in these latter days to draw a line and say, “ Beyond 
this the potentialities of Nature do not go.” If I disbelieve in the supernatural, 
it is only because I am willing to give indefinite extension to the boundaries of 
the natural. Not ‘willing”—that is the wrong word—Il am most unwilling to 
believe that there are more things in heaven and earth than were dreamt of 
in the philosophy of the placid eighteen-fifties. I heartily wish there were no 
intangible, imponderable, incalculable forces in the world. If I had made the 
universe, I should have omitted them. But unfortunately I did not make the 
universe—nor did John Stuart Mill or Mr. Herbert Spencer. And it seems to 
me that science itself, nowadays, is rapidly driving the words “ credulity” and 
“incredible” out of the language. 

Mr. Hardy. Well, now, in this matter my position is just the reverse of 
yours. I am most anxious to believe in what, roughly speaking, we may call the 
supernatural—but I find no evidence for it! People accuse me of scepticism, 
materialism, and so forth ; but, if the accusation is just at all, it is quite against 
my will. For instance, I seriously assure you that I would give ten years of my 
life—well, perhaps that offer is rather beyond my means—but when I was a 
younger man, I would cheerfully have given ten years of my life to see a ghost— 
an authentic, indubitable spectre. 

W. A. And you have never seen one ? 

Mr. Hardy. Never the ghost of a ghost. Yet I should think I am cut out 
by nature for a ghost-seer. My nerves vibrate very readily ; people say I am almost 
morbidly imaginative; my will to believe is perfect. If ever ghost wanted to 
manifest himself, I am the very man he should apply to. But no—the spirits 
don’t seem to see it! 

W. A. Yet you live in a graveyard, too, don’t you? 

Mr. Hardy. A Roman graveyard—yes. We decapitated a row of five Roman 
soldiers or colonists in moving the earth to make the drive there. 

W. A. And wasn’t there a lady as well ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. | think I showed you the little bronze-gilt fibula that had 
fastened the fillet across her brow. I took it from her skull with my own hands, 
and it lies in the corner cupboard yonder. 

W. A. Yet she hasn’t haunted you? Well, that certainly establishes a 
very strong presumption against the spooks. I can only suggest that they 
don’t think it worth while to appear to you, knowing that, if you recorded their 
visits, people would think you were romancing. “What the novelist says is not 
evidence.” 

Mr. Hardy. My mother believed that she once saw an apparition. A relative 
of hers, who had a young child, was ill, and told my mother that she thought she 
was dying. My mother laughed at the idea; and as a matter of fact she 
apparently recovered, and went away to her home at some distance. Then one 
night--lying broad-awake as she declared—my mother saw this lady enter her 
room and hold out the child to her imploringly. It afterwards appeared (I need 
scarcely tell you) that she died at that very time; but the odd thing was that, 
while she was sinking, she continually expressed a wish that my mother should 
take charge of the child. 
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W. A. ‘That seems to me a simple case of a very natural dream happening to 
coincide with a far from improbable event. But indeed I find it much easier 
to conceive the possibility of apparitions of the living—and the dying are of course 
living up to the last pulse-beat—than to conceive an apparition of the dead which 
should be other than a mere hallucination. 

Mr. Hardy. Why should the one be more credible than the other ? 

W. A. Simply because there seems to be ample evidence for the existence of 
forms of cerebral energy not as yet measured and catalogued; whereas in death, 
so far as we can see, cerebral energy ceases altogether. It may be hard to believe 
that even an active brain, fifty miles away, can instantaneously impress an idea or 
an image upon mine as I sit here; but if the brain has, to all appearance, ceased 
to act—nay, has mouldered into dust—the difficulty becomes infinitely greater. It 
is conceivable that, through some hitherto unrecognised property of matter, you, in 
Casterbridge, might be able to hear my watch ticking in London; but when my 
watch stops—when the muinspring is run down—you won't hear it ticking even if 
you hold it close to your ear. 

Mr. Hardy. ‘The spiritualist would maintain that the human watch, at the 
moment of its stoppage here below, is wound up afresh on another plane of being. 
But that, as I say, is precisely what, with the best will in the world, I can find 
no evidence for. 


W. A. On the other hand, don’t you think there is very fair evidence 


for the possibility of thought-transference, whether in the shape of words or of 


images ? 

Mr. Hardy. No. In all the researches of the Psychical Society, I find 
nothing that carries conviction. I cannot get past the famous principle of Hume 
—wait a minute—I will get the book .... Here it is, in the essay Of Miracles: 
the principle “That no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavours to establish.” Like Hume, I am compelled to “ weigh 
one miracle against the other, and reject the greater.” 

W. A. Don’t you think that the word “miracle” rather confuses the issue ? 
You admit the reality of Rontgen-ray images ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. 

W. A. Well, do not they prove certain forms of matter to be permeable to 
certain—what shall I call them ?—vibrations ?—in a way that, twenty years ago, 
would have been regarded as simply micaculous? You admit the genuineness of 
wireless telegraphy ? 

Mr. Hardy. Yes. 

W. A. Well, is it inconceivable that the human brain may prove to be a 
more powerful transmitter and a more sensitive receiver than any invented by 
Marconi or ‘Telsa, operating through some medium as much subtler than electricity 
as electricity is subtler than atmospheric air ? 

Mr. Hardy. Oh, I quite admit that all this is conceivable—that there is 
nothing in it which contradicts the very laws of thought, like the conception of a 
triangle in which any two sides should be less than the third side. I merely 
repeat my demand for evidence! Have you known, in your own experience, an 
instance of thought-transference ? 

W. A. Divil a wan, as Mr. Dooley would say. 

Mr. Hardy. Well now, to be candid, I myself would not say that quite so 
emphatically. For example, the thoughts of a relation of mine used to “jump 
with” mine in a way not easily to be explained by mere coincidence. Jt would 
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often happen that, after a long silence, both of us, in the same breath, would 
speak of some person or thing apparently quite absent from the thoughts of either 
five minutes before. 

W. A. Don't you think it probable that some external object or incident, too 
trivial to be consciously noted, may have started in each of you the same train of 
association ? ; 

Mr. Hardy. ‘That might be so in some cases; but the thing used to occur 
(or so | thought) too frequently to be always accounted for in that way. However, 
I admit—or rather this is my very point—that the instance is too trifling, and too 
uncertain, to have the smallest evidential value; yet fo nearer approach to thought- 
transference has ever come within my ken. 

W. A. Well now, let me give you one or two instances of things that I am 
inclined, till further notice, to put down to thought-transference, or telepathy, or 
whatever you like to call it. 

Mr. Hardy. Hearsay instances ? 

W. A. Yes, but coming from people I know well and trust implicitly. 

Mr. Hardy. H’m! 

W. A. In the first case I think I may, without indiscretion, name my 
authority. It was Mark ‘Twain. 

Mr. Hardy. “What the humourist said——” 

W. A. ‘“——is not evidence,” you think? I can only assure you that in 
this case Mr. Clemens was absolutely serious ; and indeed if he had invented the 
story it would have been a much better one. Mr. Clemens and Mr. Cable were 
giving readings from their own works, and, among other places, visited Montreal. 
Here, one afternoon, a reception was given in their honour at one of the big hotels. 
According to the American fashion, they stood at one end of a suite of rooms, 
and people filed up the rooms in a long stream, shook hands with the guests of 
honour, and passed down the rooms again. Mark ‘Twain happened at one moment 
to look towards the entrance door, and saw, coming in, a lady whom he had 
known in Nevada twenty-five years before, but whom he had never seen, and 
seldom thought of, in the interval. He saw her gradually advancing with the 
stream of people, sometimes hidden for a moment, sometimes emerging again. 
She did not come up to him or shake hands, but in the bustle of the reception 
he scarcely noticed this. The same evening he called at the house of some 
friends. ‘‘We’re so glad you have come,” they said; “there’s some one in the 
next room that’s very anxious to see you.” ‘I know,” said Mr. Clemens: “ it’s 
Mrs. So-and-so.” At that moment the lady herself came in, and Mark ‘lwain’s first 
words to her were, “I saw you at the reception this afternoon.” ‘But I wasn’t 
she replied. ‘Oh yes,” he said: ‘‘I watched you for some time—and you 
were wearing the very dress you have on now.” “TI assure you I haven’t been an 
hour in Montreal,” she answered. And he found that beyond all doubt she had 
only just come in by train from a distant town, and must have been many miles 
from Montreal when he thought he saw her in the reception-room. 

Mr. Hardy. A chance resemblance and a coincidence, I should say—nothing 
more. 

W. A. Well, my second case, I own, may be accounted for in the same 
way. A friend of mine was arriving at the London Docks from Australia. He 
half expected that an aunt of his would come to meet him; and, scanning the 
crowd of people on the wharf, he saw, not his aunt, bfit a girl whom he knew 
to be a close friend of hers. He lost sight of the girl in the crowd, and did not 
see her again. He drove straight to his aunt’s house, and said, “I saw Miss 


there,” 
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Blank on the wharf to-day: I wonder whom she was meeting?” He noticed that 
his aunt was surprised and rather perturbed by this, and found on inquiry that 
Miss Blank had been staying with her parents at a Welsh watering-place, but had 
unaccountably disappeared some days before, and had not been heard of since. 
A few days afterwards, they learned that her body had been found in the sea, 
close to the place where her parents were staying. 

Mr. Hardy. ‘Vhat may of course be a case of resemblance and coincidence ; 
or it may be that your friend saw the living girl—that she came to meet some 
one who did not arrive—and that she then returned to Wales, and found her way 
into the sea. In short, there are half a dozen hypotheses less miraculous than 
the supposition either that her ghost was there objectively, so to speak, or that 
her image was impressed upon your friend’s visual nerves by some mysterious 
emanation from her still living brain. 

W. A. Well, listen to my third case; it is of a rather different kind. This 
was told me by an eminent professor in a leading American university—an 
absolute sceptic on all “occult” subjects. He was asked to go and test a 
celebrated medium—well known to the Psychical Society, by the way. Now, he 
had had a mortal enemy who had been some years dead--a man of great mental 
power, but of coarse, overbearing, intolerable character. On one occasion, some 
particularly notable word had been used between them, under such circumstances 
that neither of them could possibly forget it “ while memory held its seat.” ‘The 
Professor asked the medium—who was, of course, in a trance—to tell him this 


word. She did zof tell him the word, but she burst forth into a torrent of 


abusive rage, exactly reproducing the character of the dead man. ‘The Professor 
assured me that if her outpouring had been taken down in shorthand, and shown 
to any one who had known the dear departed, he would have said, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “ ‘That is So-and-So speaking.” Curious, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Hardy. Wid the medium know the Professor ? 

W. A. He said he was sure she didn’t, and that it was absolutely impossible 
that she could ever have known the dead man. 

Mr. Hardy. ‘Then what is your theory? ‘That the Professor, in putting the 
question, conjured up and unconsciously dramatised the dead man, and_ that 
the medium, in some occult way, overheard, so to speak, the Professor’s silent 
dramatisation ? 

W. A. If we take the facts for granted, does not something like that seem 
the least miraculous explanation ? 

Mr. Hardy. | confess that if belief were a matter of choice, I should prefer 
to accept the spiritual hypothesis. 

W. A. And believe that the abusive gentleman’s ghost went blaspheming, to 
all eternity, up and down the Fourth Dimension ? 

Mr. Hardy. Even so. I quite admit the pitiful ineffectualness, even 
grotesqueness, of all the alleged manifestations of the spirit world, and the 
eerieness of spirits, to our seeming—— 

W. A. (interrupting). ‘They add a new terror to death. 

Mr. Hardy (continuing). But for my part I say in all sincerity, “ Better be 
inconvenienced by visitants from beyond the grave than see none at all.” The 
material world is so uninteresting, human life is so miserably bounded, circum- 
scribed, cabin’d, cribb’d, confined. I want another domain for the imagination to 
expatiate in. 

W. A. But the imagination can, and does, expatiate as much as it pleases ; 
else where would the ghost-stories come from ? 
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Mr. Hardy. Ah, yes; but the fact that I can’t believe them to be true 
destroys them for me. A ghost-story that should convince me would make me a 
happier man. And if you come to that, I don’t know that the grotesqueness, the 
incompleteness of the manifestations is at all conclusive against their genuineness. 
Is not this incompleteness a characteristic of all phenomena, of the universe at 
large? It often seems to me like a half-expressed, an ill-expressed idea. Do 
you know Hartmann’s philosophy of the Unconscious? It suggested to me what 
seems almost like a workable theory of the great problem of the origin of evil 

though this, of course, is not Hartmann’s own theory—that there may be a 
consciousness, infinitely far off, at the other end of the chain of phenomena, 
always striving to express itself, and always baffled and blundering, just as the 
spirits seem to be. Te en ee 

W. A. Is not that simply the good old Manichzan heresy, with Matter 
playing the part of the evil principle—Satan, Ahriman, whatever you choose to 
call it? 

Mr. Hardy. John Stuart Mill somewhere expresses surprise that Manichzeanism 
was not more widely accepted. But is not all popular religion in essence 
Manichean? Does not it always postulate a struggle between a principle of good 
and an independent, if not equally powerful, principle of evil ? 

W. A. And the pessimist holds, I take it, that the principle of evil is the 
stronger. 

Mr. Hardy. No, | should not put it precisely in that way. For instance, 
people call me a pessimist ; and if it is pessimism to think, with Sophocles, that 
“not to have been born is best,” then I do not reject the designation. I never 
could understand why the word “pessimism” should be such a red rag to many 
worthy people; and I believe, indeed, that a good deal of the robustious, 
swaggering optimism of recent literature is at bottom cowardly and insincere. I 
do not see that we are likely to improve the world by asseverating, however loudly, 
that black is white, or at least that black is but a necessary contrast and foil, 
without which white would be white no longer. That is mere juggling with a 
metaphor. But my pessimism, if pessimism it be, does not involve the assumption 
that the world is going to the dogs, and that Ahriman is winning all along the 
line. On the contrary, my practical philosophy is distinctly meliorist. What are 
my books but one plea against ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man”—to woman—and to 
the lower animals? (By the way, my opposition to “sport” is the one point on 
which I am at all in conflict with my neighbours hereabouts.) Whatever may be 
the inherent good or evil of life, it is certain that men make it much worse than 
it need be. When we have got rid of a thousand remediable ills, it will be time 
enough to determine whether the ill that is irremediable outweighs the good. 

W. A. And you think that we ave getting rid of the remediable ills ? 

Mr. Hardy. Slowly but surely—yes. 

W. A. War, for instance? 

Mr. Hardy. Oh yes, war is doomed. It is doomed by the gradual growth of 
the introspective faculty in mankind—of their power of putting themselves in 
another’s place, and taking a point of view that is not their own. In another 
aspect, this may be called the growth of a sense of humour. Not to-day, nor 
to-morrow, but in the fulness of time, war will come to an end, not for moral 
reasons, but because of its absurdity. 

W. A. It seems to me that the Press, with its thirst for alarmist news, and 
its gigantic exaggeration and reverberation of every international jealousy, suspicion 
and rancour, is one of the great agents for keeping war alive. 
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Mr. Hardy. 1 noticed that several people who answered that American 
editor's query as to the chief danger of the twentieth century, named the Press as 
the influence most to be feared—and I’m not sure that I didn’t agree with them. 

W. A. Yet don’t you think that on the intellectual, as opposed to the 
newsmongering, side of journalism, there has been a marked advance during the 
past fifty years? For instance, don’t you approve of the way in which signed 
criticism is gradually crushing the old anonymous review ? 

Mr. Hardy. | think the rule ought to be that favourable criticisms may 
be unsigned, but that the critic should be bound to take the responsibility of an 
unfavourable judgment. There should be no stabbing in the dark. Not that 
I, personally, have any wish to complain of criticism, signed or unsigned. 

W. A. It seems to me that reviewing, as a whole, is becoming more 
conscientious, if not more competent. 

Mr. Hardy. I remember a case in which a critic seemed to me to carry 
conscientiousness to an inconvenient pitch. Writing of my “Wessex Poems,” this 
gentleman said that when he first read the book he thought it rather good, but, 
being determined not to be taken in, and to be conscientious at all hazards, he 
made a point of getting up to re-read it on a wet morning before breakfast, and 
then found that it was worth very little. ‘That seemed to me an excessive devotion 
to critical duty. 

W. A. On that principle, the best criticisms in the language ought to have 
been produced by the dwellers in Grub Street of old, who seldom breakfasted 
at all. 

Mr. Hardy. Other critics seemed to me to take unnecessary objection to my 
use of local Wessex words, which they declared to be obsolete. But they are not 
obsolete here; they are understood and used by educated people. And if they 
supply a want in the language—if they express an idea which cannot otherwise be 
so accurately or so briefly expressed—why may not one attempt to preserve them ? 

W. A. It is a beneficent act; but, like so many other beneficent acts, it is 
apt to be met with ingratitude. 

Mr. Hardy. I have no sympathy with the criticism which would treat English 
as a dead language—a thing crystallised at an arbitrarily selected stage of its 
existence, and bidden to forget that it has a past and deny that it has a future. 
Purism, whether in grammar or vocabulary, almost always means ignorance. 
Language was made before grammar, not grammar before language. And as for 
the people who make it their business to insist on the utmost possible impoverish- 
ment of our English vocabulary, they seem to me to ignore the lessons of history, 
science, and common sense. 

W. A. I have been struck, in reading your books, with the large survival of 
pure Saxon in the Wessex speech. 

Mr. Hardy. \Vhere else should you go for pure Saxon? It has often seemed 
to me a pity, from many points of view—and from the point of view of language 
among the rest—that Winchester did not remain, as it once was, the royal, political, 
and social capital of England, leaving London to be the commercial capital. The 
relation between them might have been something like that between Paris and 
Marseilles or Havre; and perhaps, in that case, neither of them would have 
been so monstrously overgrown as London is to-day. We should then have had a 
metropolis free from the fogs of the Thames valley; situated, not on clammy clay, 
but on chalk hills, the best soil in the world for habitation; and we might have 
preserved in our literary language a larger proportion of the racy Saxon of the 
West-country. Don’t you think there is something in this? 
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W. A. I am inclined to answer, with Robert Bruce in John Davidson’s play : 


‘© A subtle question, soldier ; 
But profitless, requiring fate unwound.” 


And now, I fancy it must be bedtime. That clock of yours seems to have been 
chiming the quarters at intervals of five minutes for a couple of hours past. 
Mr. Hardy. Well, it is close upon the witching time when churchyards, in 
my experience, omit to yawn. Here are our candles. 
W. A. If 1 should see the ghost of that Roman lady, I will direct her to 
your room. 
| Mr. Hardy. Thank you: I shall be pleased to meet her. Good-night ! 
[ Exeunt 


L 








Thomas Hardy. 
From a private photograph by the Rev. T. Perkins, Dorset. 
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BY H. A. HINKSON. 


HE heat of the wine had died in me, and my heart was weary, as I left 
my lord Garmoy’s company and took the road to the Manor of Graig. The 
dawn was but an hour broke, and the wind was cold; yet I rode slowly, 

being in truth not greatly anxious to arrive speedily at the home of my fathers. 
An empty purse is but a sad travelling companion, and I took no joy in the 
sunshine. Since noon of the day before I had challenged my fortune at the 
cards and drunk the buttered claret, but the luck was against me, albeit I strove 
bravely to win it back. 

So I rose from my lord’s table, beggared of my guineas; and, pushing the 
heap of gold from me, I made a bow to Jack Vernon. 

“T have no luck at the cards, sir,” I said, “and will try my fortune no 
longer.” 

““Why, then, you shall be lucky in love,” he answered, eyeing the gold with 
much satisfaction, “and a woman’s face shall make you forget your quarrel with 
the cards.” 

“T had liefer look upon a man’s face, if it were honest,” I returned, with 
some heat, for between us there was no love since the day that I outrode him, 
and took the fox’s brush hard by the Well of the Three Sisters; and ‘twould 
have pleased me better had my guineas gone to ore whom I loved better, 

Then I would have left them; but my lord, seeing me rise, cried out upon 
me: ‘‘Shame on you, Dick Lawless, to leave company when the night is young 
and the wine plentiful! Your father would have seen the day break and cared 
nothing for it, so the candles were bright and the claret was to his liking. Sure, 
Dick, you would not be wiser than your own father ?” 

So I stood listening and not knowing what to do, 

“Play no more to-night, Dick,” Piers Butler whispered in my ear. Then he 
turned to my lord Garmoy. “Sir Richard has ill-luck with the cards to-night,” 
he said, “and I think he has business in the morning.” 

But my lord answered hotly : 

“Tet him finish his business to-night, as his father would have done, and 
I loved no man better, though Roger Blake was my friend. And as for Luck, 
why, the fickle jade will never follow him that flies from her. Drink, gentlemen, 
drink to the memory of the bravest man in the kingdom, Sir Richard Lawless,” 
and he raised the wine to his lips. 
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So they all rose and drank to the memory of my father, whilst I stood hot 
and angry, because I was my lord’s guest and had no choice but to obey him, 
albeit the wine had dulled his wits. So, making him a low bow, I said: 

“T thank you, my lord, and all the other gentiemen, for your courtesy and, in 
truth, I had not thought that my presence was so agreeable. Since it is so, 
I will stay until the day break, whether luck be with me or against me.” 

So I sat down at the table again and, looking at Jack Vernon’s smiling face, 
I said: ‘ Deal the cards.” 

“T would not weary you,” he retorted, with a sneer. 

“Then deal quickly,” and I took a deep draught of the wine. 

“The stakes?” he inquired softly. 

I hesitated a moment; then I answered: “Five games of a thousand guineas.” 

“Five thousand guineas!” he cried out, in surprise. 

“T think the Manor of Graig is worth so much,” I replied calmly. 

“T think that it is,” he rejoined, ‘‘ but——” 

“Tf I lose,” I went on, “you shall have five thousand guineas within thirty 
days or else the Manor of Graig shall be yours. Are you satisfied ?” 

‘“T have the word of a man of honour,” he said, with some hesitation. 

“Do you doubt it?” I broke-out angrily, thinking of my pistols. 

“T do not,” he made answer, and began dealing the cards. 

Now, at first I had some luck, and the cards favoured me a little, so that I 
had some hope to win back what I had lost; but when the day broke I stood up 
from the table, broken in fortune and my estate pledged for my honour. 

So it was that I rode slowly to my home, and my thoughts were none of the 
pleasantest. When I was within a little of the village of Duisk, which lay about 
half way between my lord Garmoy’s house and the Manor of Graig, my horse 
took fright, almost unseating me, so sudden was his terror. When I had brought 
him to obedience with bit and spur, I saw a young girl clad in white, standing 
by the roadside in the shadow of a tree. I would have passed her without 
greeting, albeit she was a comely wench enough, but she came forward and made 
me a courtesy. 

“T pray you, sir,” she said, with great meekness, ‘are you already wedded ?” 

** Aye, to misfortune,” I returned, bitterly remembering my troubles. 

“That is not the name of a wife, sir,” she retorted, and a smile curved her lips. 

“TI know not, save by hearsay,” I said, “since I have no wife to teach me, 
nor am like to have.” 

Then I would have ridden on, but she caught the rein of my bridle. 

“I make no doubt that you are a brave gentleman,” she went on. 

“T have little doubt of my own courage,” I returned, smiling. “ What proof 
would you have?” 

“Will you help a lady that is in distress ?” 

“Aye, that I will most readily, if a sword can be of service to her,” I cried 
out, for I was weary of my own thoughts, and looked to the adventure for some 
diversion from them. ‘“ Where shall I find the lady?” 

“At the sign of the Punch Bowl yonder in the village of Duisk,” she made 
answer, pointing with her finger. 

“ And the service?” I went on, forgetting my troubles. 

“That I may not tell you, sir, since my lady would have you learn it from 
her own lips.” 

“Sweet lips, I dare swear,” I said. 

She looked up at me, and the tears dimmed her eyes. 
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I sprang from the 
saddle, and throwing the reins to an ostler, I followed the waiting maid into the 
inn. I hesitated upon the threshold; but, turning, she beckoned me to follow. 
So I climbed the stairway and entered a handsome chamber, which I knew was 
set apart for guests of quality. 

“My lady shall be instantly informed of your presence,” said the girl, and, 
making me a courtesy, she went out. 

So I stood by the window, looking out upon the hills, and wondering upon what 
enterprise chance had embarked me. But, indeed, I was not left long to my own 
reflections. My ear caught the rustle of silk, and the next moment I bowed low 
before the lady. 

She was tall, and her figure had the slightness of youth. She wore a cloak of 
scarlet, lined with white fur, and a large Spanish hat with a buckle of gold. She 
stood before me, in some confusion as I thought, and her fingers played with her glove. 

“Tt grieves me, madam, to learn that you are in distress,” I began, seeing 
that she remained silent. 

“Tam indeed in sore perplexity,” she answered, and her voice was low and 
very sweet. 
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“T would serve you if I might,” I went on, “since ’tis for that that I came 
hither.” 

“For that I thank you, sir,” she returned, making me a little courtesy. “It 
is true, indeed, that I need the help of an honest gentleman, and that without delay, 
seeing where the sun shines,” and she made a gesture toward the window ; “ yet 
the aid I need is of so strange a nature that I have no heart to beg it.” 

““T would serve you, madam,” I repeated. 

“Not knowing the service,” she murmured half to herself. 

“Madam,” I said earnestly, “I pledge myself to serve you in any way that 
befits a man of honour.” 

She mused awhile, holding her chin in her hand. ‘Then she turned to me 


’ 


suddenly. 

“Are you a lover of women?” she asked. 

“T have loved the wine-cup better,” I returned. 

“And are pledged to none?” she went on. 

“No; nor am I like to be,” I made answer, “since I was ruined at daybreak.” 

“Ruined!” she exclaimed. 

“Aye, since the cards were against me.” 

‘* And your honour-——-” she began. 

“Ts safe, since I can guard it better than the guineas,” and I laid my hand 
on my sword hilt. ‘“‘And so I am not like to marry.” 

“If you would help me you shall wed me within the hour,” she said very 
calmly. 

“Wed you!” I cried out, half doubting my ears. 

**Since there is no other way.” 

“A broken gentleman makes a cold lover,” I muttered, wondering the while 
if she jested. 

*T would have a husband and no lover,” she burst out hotly. 

* 1 do not understand,” I said, for the thing puzzled me like a dream. 

She stamped her foot upon the ground impatiently. “Your wits are dull 
to need so much teaching,” she cried. ‘Listen. I will tell you. If I be not 
a wife before noon, I must marry my cousin or lose my inheritance, for so my 
father willed it, as I think when the gout unsettled his mind.” 

“Twas a strange testament,” I said; “but if you marry your cousin——” 

“Marry my cousin!” she broke out, with her eyes flashing. ‘‘I had rather 
be a beggar, and yet I would not make him rich to my own loss. Give me your 
name, sir, and call me wife, and you shall never see my face again.” 

‘*T have scarce seen it yet,” I said. 

“It matters not,” she retorted, with a half smile, “since you will not be my 
lover. What is your name?” 

“ Richard Lawless.” 

“Ah, it is a good name,” she returned, as though it were not new to her. 

“Such as it is you shall have it,” I said. 

“And pay no penalty?” and I thought her eyes mocked me. 

“Save only a kiss at the altar,” I made answer. 

“T thank you, sir,” and she gave me her hand. 

“T would lift your veil,” I went on, for my curiosity was growing hot. 

“Nay, sir, that shall you not, lest I die of shame because I have sought a 
husband, and he unwilling.” 

* Nay, not unwilling,” I broke in. 


‘“And I must have some thought for my father’s honour, since the Earl of 
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Inchigeela was as proud as any in the country, albeit he has served his only 
daughter scurvily enough.” 

“The Earl of Inchigeela,” I burst out in amaze, “and you are 

“The Lady Frances Boyle,” she answered, smiling, ‘until I become the Lady 
Frances Lawless. But we must not trifle longer ; see, the coach is ready, and there 
is but little time to reach the church of St. Bride. I will steal but an hour of 
your time. You wear a sword?” 

I bowed, wondering what was in her mind. 

“Tt is well,” she said, smiling, “lest any one should envy you your good 
fortune. Come, sir, let us be going.” 

So, like one in a dream, I followed her, and having lifted her into the coach, 
and seen the maid join her, I mounted my horse and rode behind, taking the 
road to the church of St. Bride. 

When we came to the Whispering Oaks that lay south of the Valley of the 
Pines, I met Miles Bagenal, and remembered that he was to meet Dominick 
Considine that same evening with the pistols in the Friar’s Field. 

“God speed all travellers!” he cried out. 

“Good luck to your pistols!” I answered, without drawing rein. 

The sight of him reminded me of my troubles, and I was half ashamed of my 
folly, seeing that I was about to pledge my name and my honour tc a woman 
whose face I had not half seen, and who needed a husband but to save her 
lands from an unwelcome lover. 

The coach went slowly, so that I jogged in my saddle, until we came within 
sight of the tower of the church of St. Bride, rising grey against the blue sky 
between the hills of St. Denis and St. John. Then the driver whipped up his 
horses and went along gaily, as though there were heart in the matter. 

**A bridegroom and no husband,” I kept repeating to myself, for the strangeness 
of the thing bewildered me. 

Then I sprang to the ground, and lifting the lady from the coach, led her to 
the church. 

“Lift your veil,” I whispered at the portal. 

But she was resolute, giving me only her hand to kiss. 

I scarce knew what followed, since I was like one in a dream; but when we 
turned from the altar my lady lifted her veil a little and presented me her cheek. 

“Thus I keep my pledge,” she said. 

**T will keep mine,” I answered, and caught her in my arms, kissing her cheek, 
not once but many times, until she struggled and was free of me. 

“You are my husband and a man of honour,” she said, “and so you will 
keep your pledge.” 

“T would to God that I was your lover, as indeed I am,” I burst out, striving 
to catch her to my heart. 

But she put her hands on my breast, pushing me back, and tenderly enough 
withal, as I thought. 

“Spare me,” she said, “since I am but a woman and weak.” 

“You are my wife,” I returned, catching her hand. 

“Tis true that I am, and for that I am grateful, seeing that you have saved 
me. Yet an hour ago you swore that you loved no woman and were not like to. 
And so we part.” 

What further I might have urged I know not, for suddenly I heard a great 
uproar, with much noise and shouting without. While I listened the lady caught 
my arm, and so together we went out into the sunlight. 
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“Make haste, gentlemen, make haste to the wedding,” cried the sacristan, 
handling the last of my guineas. 

For a moment the sun blinded me, then I saw a company of gentlemen on 
horseback waiting before the church, and amongst them I espied Rody Macnamara 
and young Roger Lestrange. They swept off their hats, bowing before us; but 
I saw confusion and amazement on their faces, as though they had looked for 
another bridegroom. 

I turned to the lady, begging to know her desire, but, before she could answer, 
a coach drawn by six horses, very gaily harnessed, drove through the company and 
halted before the church. The door was quickly opened, and a gentleman stepped 
from it. He was very richly dressed, in a plum-coloured coat slashed with silver, 








“1 could not long doubt that it was a lady's garter.” 
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and jewels sparkled on the hilt of his sword. At first I thought him a stranger, 
but when he turned his head I cried out in wonder : 

“Jack Vernon !” 

“It is my cousin,” whispered the lady. 

For a few moments he stood regarding me in surprise and anger. ‘Then, as 
though he remembered his breeding, he took his hat from his head and knelt 
before the Lady Frances. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “if I have been slow in coming, but indeed it is not 
yet noon. It grieves me to have kept you waiting.” 

“You are forgiven, sir,” she answered, “since we waited only for the God-speed 
of a kinsman,” 

“T do not understand,” he returned, and his face was full of concern. 

“We would have you wish us good luck,” she went on. 
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I marvelled at her calmness. 

“Good luck!” he repeated. 

“ Aye, my husband and I.” 

“Your husband!” he exclaimed, and his face was dark with anger. “ And 
who may he be?” 

“A gentleman of honour.” 

“ And his name?” 

“Sir Richard Lawless,” and she laid her hand on my arm. 

For a moment he seemed as though he doubted her words. He took a step 
backwards, staring at me blankly, and in truth I was not sorry for his 
discomfiture. 

“Let me present to you my husband, Sir Richard Lawless,” said the lady 
very sweetly. 

At that he broke into a loud laugh. 

“I need no such presentment,” he cried, “since this day I won from him five 
thousand guineas, for which his estate is in pledge.” 

The blood leapt to my head; I laid my hand on my sword hilt, and would 
have drawn it had not the lady stood between us. 

“ Adieu, Mr. Vernon,” said she, “and God give you better manners before we 
meet again,” and she made him a courtesy. ‘Then she turned to me. 

“My lord,” she went on very humbly, “I pray you to lead me to my coach.” 

So I took her hand and, leading her from the church, lifted her into her coach. 
As I did so, she bent her head and whispered in my ear: 

“ Ride with me as far as the Shepherd’s Crossing, for I would not have them 
think you a husband and no lover.” 

“T shall be both,” I said, “and so I will not leave you.” 

But she shook her head. 

“You have pledged your honour to do as I desire,” she returned, “and to-day 
I have no mind for a lover.” 

“As you will, madam,” I made answer, closing the door of the coach. My 
heart was sick that she should use me so, albeit I had given her an honourable 
name, and it stung my pride that she should hold me to my pledge to be a 
husband and no lover. So I came to a resolve that I would woo her no more, 
but leave her to her own devices. 

Then I turned to the company. They seemed greatly perplexed, as though 
they knew not what to make of the matter. But Mr. Jack Vernon I could 
discern nowhere, albeit the coach with the gilded trappings still lay before 
the church. 

So I made them a low bow, sweeping the air with my hat. 

‘‘] would fain entertain you, gentlemen,” I said; “but, indeed, I have 
pressing business.” 

Then I leapt into the saddle, and rode after the coach. 

“Good luck to your business!” cried Rody Macnamara, and the sound of their 
laughter followed me. 

I went slowly, keeping my lady’s coach in sight. When it reached the 
Shepherd’s Crossing it halted, and in a little while I drew rein beside it. 

“T have kept my pledge, madam,” I said, taking my hat from my head ; “and 
now I bid you adieu.” 

“ Adieu?” she repeated ; “’tis an unkind word.” 

“T can find none more agreeable,” I retorted, for I was weary of being fooled 
by a woman. 
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“Yet you are my husband,” she went on; and, as I remembered after, the 
word was spoken softly. 

“T would forget it,” I said coldly. 

“And your wife?” she broke out, with some warmth. “Is it an easy 
matter ?” 

“It may well be, seeing that I have scarce seen her face,” I made answer. 

She lifted her hand to her veil, then dropped it again. 

‘‘And have no desire to see it?” she said very gently. 

‘“‘T confess that I have more thought for a bottle of wine,” I returned, lying 
most bravely, for my heart leapt at the sight of her weakness; yet, since I had not 
wooed her, I feared her pride. 

“I have wedded a churl,” she broke out, and the tears were in her eyes. 

“Without his asking,” I retorted, without looking at her. 

At that she blazed up. 

“1 will keep my own name,” she cried. 

“IT care not, so you do mine no dishonour,” I replied. 

“You give me no love,” she went on, betwixt tears and anger. 

“T have given you an honourable name,” I returned. 

“Tis a cold gift for a woman,” she said, playing with her veil. 

“T have no leisure for wooing,” I made answer, looking towards the hills. 

“Your shadow darkens the sun,” she said haughtily. “I bid you good-day.” 

‘“‘Good-day, and good luck to your journey,” and, making her a bow, I wheeled 
my horse round and set out for the Manor of Graig. 

Now, I cannot tell how it came about, but when I saw the coach pass over 
the hill and disappear amid the Wood of the Beeches, my heart grew heavy, and 
I felt weak like a man that was long sick. The wine was dead in me, and I 
could find no joy in living, seeing that my estate was pledged to a man that 
I hated, and my name given to a woman who had flouted me. 

So when I came within sight of the Manor of Graig, my heart was full of 
bitterness, because I had lost it through my folly, and because my lord Garmoy 
had drunk so deep that he had no thought for the son of his friend. 

When I reached my home, I dismounted and went in heavily, calling for 
wine, and cursing old Brian’s withered limbs because the buttered claret was slow 
in coming. Then I drank deep, and my heart grew lighter, because I had more 
friends than Jack Vernon, and a pipe of French wine lay still untouched in the 
cellar. So I resolved to be merry for thirty days, even though I must carry a 
heavy heart for ever after, since I had no hope to find five thousand guineas 
anywhere in the world. 

Now, one day it happened that I rode home from a rout at Kilsallagh. When 
I reached the Shepherd’s Crossing I saw something glitter upon the ground before 
me, like a jewel in the dust. I leapt from my horse quickly and picked it up, 
staring at it in wonder. It was a delicate thing of satin, broidered with crimson 
silk, and at the end was a little silver buckle. Now, albeit I had little skill in 
such matters, I could not long doubt that it was a lady’s garter. Yet I could not 
think how it had come there, seeing that the buckle was unfastened. So I thrust 
the foolish thing into my breast, and, mounting my horse again, I fell to wondering 
whose it was, and whether the lady were comely and young, for that she was of 
good quality I made no doubt, until at last I was minded to throw the thing 
away in anger, because it had set my thoughts upon a woman again. Yet, for all, 
I did not but keep it in my breast, and not far from my heart. 

I was resolved to make merry with my friends whilst I might, seeing that I 
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had but a little while left me to enjoy their company. But when I had but two 
days more wherein to call the Manor of Graig my home, a great melancholy fell 
upon me, because I knew how greatly I loved it. I was half minded to seek out Jack 
Vernon and fasten a quarrel upon him, so that I might put a ball in his heart 
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‘You shall be mistress of my heart, 


“Then | caught her in my arms again. 


before he sat in my father’s chair. Then I bethought me that I was promised to 
sup with Dick Delahunt at Clapook, and for such a business there was none better 
than he. So I called for my horse and, whilst my blood was still hot, I set out, 
taking the road to the Down of Clapook. 

At the branching of the ways I drew rein a moment, to see the sun sink 
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behind the hills, then I turned into the Shepherd’s Crossing. Suddenly my heart 


gave a great leap, for there, lying by the roadside, I espied such another bit of 


woman’s vanity as I carried in my breast. For a few moments I knew not what 
to do, so many confused thoughts crowded my brain. ‘Then, thrusting it into my 
breast where lay the other, I turned, and putting spurs to my horse, rode as 


rapidly as I could through the Wood of the Beeches towards the church of 


St. Bride, and never drew rein until I was level with the gate. ‘Then, leaving my 
horse panting at the door, I went softly into the church. 

At first, because of ‘the dimness, I could see no one, and a chill fell on my 
heart; but, going a little farther, I saw a woman kneeling before the altar. Her 
head was turned away from me, but I could not doubt that it was the Lady 
Frances, whom I had wedded not thirty days before. Noiselessly I crept nearer, 
until I stood beside her. So I waited silently, albeit my blood was riotous and 
my heart hot with passion. Then she rose up and looked at me, and her face 
was the most beautiful that ever I saw. 

“You came very silently,” she said, and her composure amazed me. 

“Since I would not disturb your prayers,” I made answer. 

“ My prayers are said,” she returned. 

“God give you a speedy answer to them!” I replied, striving to check my 
heart. 

“They have been answered already,” she whispered. 

“What did you pray for?” 

‘For my husband’s return.” 

“He has brought you these,” I said, drawing the silken garters from 
my breast. 

The blood flamed in her cheeks; her head drooped until it was no_ higher 
than my heart. Then I could refrain no longer, but caught her in my arms 
and kissed her lips. 

“Come,” I cried, “for two days you shall be mistress of my house.” 

“JT would be mistress of your heart for ever,” she murmured. 

“That you shall,” I made answer; “but in two days my home passes to a 
stranger.” 

“That indeed it shall not,” she broke out. Then, looking at me very proudly, 
she placed a paper in my hand. “’Tis a wedding gift,” she whispered. 

I glanced at it a moment, and knew that she had paid the debt. 

Then I caught her in my arms again. “You shall be mistress of my heart 
and of the Manor of Graig, for ever,” I said. 
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AST night I felt thy kisses on my face, 


Sweeter than April fall of wind flowers, 
Sweeter than summer rain upon the grass, 
Sweeter than the light wind that in the south 
Wakes, and in groves of myrrh and cassia stirs. 


I bent, with parted lips, to kiss thy mouth ; 
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Straightway there fell a fine, thin veil between 
There stood the trees, in level rows, 
The sunlight filled the trembling green 


¢ 


Of the leaf-sea, in the fair close. 


By these straight boles, under these slender boughs, 


All through the days of midsummer I stand. 
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Until God part the veil with shining hand, 


And show me where thou sittest in His house, 
Holding the seven-sparred star, whose name is Love. 
The time, though long, | know comes fast apace, 
Because of the sweet sign thou told’st me of— 


Last night I felt thy kisses on my face. 


MARIE VAN VoRST. 






































Verdi. 
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REMINISCENCES OF VERDI. 
BY M. DE NEVERS. 
**Stat magni nominis umbra.”—Lucanus, Pharsalia. 


HERE are men who seem to set out on their earthly errand stamped 
with the divine hall-mark, and predestined in their own sphere to rise 
to altitudes beyond which no further ascension is possible. ‘They come 

in our midst to fix a fleeting ideal, to give poor restless humanity stages of 
repose, to teach a lesson of beauty, of love, of grandeur. Such are Shakespeare, 
Michel Angelo, Beethoven,—supreme in whatever they touched. Such was Verdi 
within his own domain. The genius of music took him by the hand from 
boyhood, and guided his steps from initiation to initiation, unto perfect mastery 
of his art. So perfect, indeed, as to identify the musical lustre of his country 
with his own fame, and to couple, in the end, the glory of Verdi with the glory 
of Italy. 
553 
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It would be a grateful task to follow step by step the progress of the 
man who, after having for sixty years lavished the gifts of an unique inspiration, 
found it yet in him to astonish the world, at the venerable age of eighty, 
with a production, the sum of which is in one word: marvellous. Goethe 
writing the second part of aust at eighty-three, Michel Angelo — beautifying 
the Capitol at eighty-nine, are not more admirable than Verdi composing Fadstaff 
at fourscore. 

The Master’s fame, however, can rest securely without the mite of homage 
these lines could carry; and so the purpose of what follows is more a string of 
personal reminiscences than a musical disquisition or a chronological document. 

My acquaintance with Verdi dates back to my student days in Milan, some 
twenty years ago, when Ponchielli introduced me as a pupil of his, and a_ person 
“che si diletta di musica.” Rather piqued at the restriction, I launched then and 
there into a discourse on the ethics of Art in general, and on my especial 
qualifications as a composer in particular. Verdi looked on, hardly amused, and 
the more he looked the more nonsense I talked. At last he shook me by the 
hand and said: “ Cosa m’ importa? lavorate!” (What do I care? work !). In after 
years, when I had the opportunity of reminding Verdi of the incident,—he had a 
very dim recollection of it, naturally,—I provoked one of his rare, lenient laughs, 
but also this very serious admonition, that in matters of Art, theories mean nothing 
and work everything. The Master himself lived up to this maxim, replying with 
his scores to criticisms, and refusing to be drawn into controversy. He would 
freely discuss Art within an intimate circle, and on such occasions his opinions were 
like his music—direct, honest, and absolutely just. But he cared little for debates 
on music, disliked very much to have ‘his own music mentioned, and went even 
the length of saying once: ‘‘As to music, I do not believe either in my judgment 
or that of others. Look at the opinions of Weber, Schumann, and Mendelssohn 
on Rossini and Meyerbeer, and see if one can trust a composer judging another 
composer.” Nor, I regret to say, did Verdi set much store by the opinion of 
musical critics, and the only competent tribunal he would acknowledge was the 
public. When Zyaviata failed so memorably at the production in Venice (1853), 
he wrote the following to his friend Emanuele Muzio: “ Zvaviata last night fiasco. 
Is it my fault or that of the singers? Time will prove.” Not for a moment did 
he doubt the propriety of the attitude of his audience; and this faith was not, 
perhaps, without a trait of gratitude, for there was hardly a composer whom the 
public understood better at once, and certainly never one more courted than 
Verdi throughout Italy from his initial steps. It fell to my lot one day to act 
as spokesman for my foreign colleagues concerning their admission to a dress 
rehearsal. ‘‘ No,” said Verdi; “I cannot have anybody in the theatre when I am 
at work, except those whose business it is to be there. ‘The production of a work 
of mine is an affair between that work and the public. I do not write for the 
press, but for the public, who will support me if my work is good, and who will 
condemn me if it is not. I do not care for aught else.” ‘Twice only, to my 
knowledge, did Verdi swerve from this uncompromising attitude by admitting the 
critics to his rehearsals ; and each time, he told me, he felt demeaned. On one 
of these occasions, during the dress rehearsal of adstaff at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, he was simply impatient; on the other, when O/e//o was produced at 
the Grand Opéra, we came in for a genuine sample of Verdian temper. He 
would not have, to begin with, anybody in the stalls; and of the whole of the 
Cercle de la Critique and of foreign correspondents only M. de Blowitz and myself 
were packed into the amphitheatre. Sarcey, Reyer, Bruneau, Fourcaud, Henry 
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Bauer, Léon Kerst, Henry Becque, Catulle Mendés, Jean Richepin, and a host of 
others, were gathered in the cordei//e of the place, and as soon as Verdi appeared 
all stood up applauding the great master. But he, with a bare nod in our 
direction, went straight towards the gentlemen of the orchestra, acknowledging their 
reception with a profound bow, 
and never took the slightest 
notice of us all during the five 
hours the rehearsal lasted. 
Nor had he more patience 
with officialism—for example, 
with the dreaded municipal 
theatrical board, known in 





Italy as the Commissione 
Teatrale. One day he was 
rehearsing LZrnani, I believe, 
at Bologna, when in walked 
several gentlemen and _ took 
seats ina box. Verdi stopped 
the rehearsal to ask who they 
were, and on_ being _ told 
“Sono i Signori della Com- 
missione,” replied, ‘‘ Useless 
on earth, useless in a theatre: 
tell them to go away.” So 
jealous was he of the privacy 
of his rehearsals that he would 
not even tolerate the presence 
of wives or husbands of the 
artists, and there are cases on 
record when some of the in- 
terpreters had to stipulate by 
contract the right of being 
accompanied or chaperoned. 
Verdi, on his side, had in 
his agreement that the opera 
he was rehearsing belonged 
to him until the day of the Verdi's mother. 
production, so that he was at 
liberty to withdraw it at any moment,—an eventuality that was threatened a 
few weeks before the production of Fadstaff, when Madame Patti came to give 
some performances at the Scala. Verdi found a rehearsal of a/staff counter- 
manded, and wrote without more ado to his publisher, that if he could not 
have the theatre at his absolute disposal until the Aremiere he would withdraw 
his score. 

















These are, however, minor traits in the man’s great life, and they go merely 
towards defining his sense of the high task before him. He never spared himself, 
and strove always to give his best; naturally, he expected the same of others. 
He resented the least interference with his work, and would not admit, at times, 
that he was doing any work at all. There are letters of his in answer to queries 
from devoted friends in which he says, “I am miles away from thinking about 
the theatre.” In another one he invites a friend to Sant’ Agata, but adds: “ Mind 
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well that we have no music here, and that nobody talks about it. Even my 
pianoforte is not in tune.” ‘These words date from the sixties. ‘Twenty years later, 
whenever he was asked about O¢e//o he would answer, “I know nothing of Of¢e//o: 
what I know is that I write no more operas.” And still he had Boito’s book 
already in his possession, and probably, the whole plan of the work in his mind. 
But even Boito was not sure of the Master’s intention, for this is what happened 
exactly between these two: Verdi had asked Boito for a libretto on Of¢e//o, and 
when the poet brought his work and read it through, an agreement for the cession 
of the book was immediately drawn up, the master professing all possible delight 
at the acquisition. ‘Then, locking the manuscript in his desk, he turned round : 

“We are agreed, then? ‘The libretto is my property?” 

‘Without doubt, Maestro,” replied Boito. 

“Very well, then. But, mind, never mention it to me, for very likely I shall 
never put it to music.” 

Falstaff, again, was all but terminated when Ricordi, the publisher, received 
the first intimation of the event; and there are numerous other instances of this 
strange attitude of Verdi’s, attributed by some to what they called “ orgogliosa 



































Verdi's birthplace: Le Roncole. 


misantropia,” by others to a predilection for teaching the inquisitive to mind their 
own business, whilst the reproach of pose was levelled even at times. It is neither: 
it is simply the reticence of genius, and the very natural detestation of prowling 
curiosity. Moreover, when Verdi was saying he was “miles away from thinking 
about theatres” he was absolutely sincere. I have it on his own authority that 
the material time for the composition of any of his operas—the writing of it, to 
wit—seldom exceeded more than four months, and so there must have been periods 
of complete rest and detachment from things theatrical. ‘That the great mind was 
alert at all times to the impulse of the creative vein is just as certain, for here 
again I can vouch for the fact that Verdi would begin to write an opera only when 














the structure of the 
whole was _ perfectly 
settled in his mind. 
Small is the wonder 
if busybodies were 
snubbed for presuming 
to disturb a_ possible 
process of conception 
with tactless questions! 

It must not be 
inferred from the fore- 
going that Verdi was 
untractable. ‘ Where 
there is genius there 
should be geniality,” 
says Walter Savage 
Landor, and so _ it 
was with Verdi. Of 
course, familiarity or 
camaraderie were out 
of the question in 
your intercourse with 
the great man, but all 
the resources of a 
courteous host ever 
met Verdi’s guests ; 
and if it happened at 
times that anybody 
felt ill at ease it was 
certainly his own fault. 
Within the last few 
years, especially since 
the death of Mme 
Verdi, access to the 
Master was difficult ; 
but in former days 
Sant’ Agata was 
hardly ever without a 
house party, and there 
was a deal of enter- 
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The organ which Verdi used to play as a 


taining at the other residences of Verdi—in Genoa at the Doria 


the Hotel de Milan 


in 


Milan. ‘This was the daily programme 


very early breakfast of coffee and milk, lunch at 10.30, dinner at 
Verdi was up as a rule before 6 o’clock a.m., busy at once 
inspection: the garden had the first visit, then the stables, where 


with pride fine cattle of his own breed, “la razza Verdi.” 


child. 


Palace, and at 
at Sant’ Agata: 
5 ovclock p.m. 
with a tour of 
he would show 


After lunch there was 


generally a game of billiards, and at 2 o’clock the Master retired to his study for 


a talk with farmers, or to read or write. 


After dinner came another walk in the 


fields, and in the evening a game of cards, or a little conversation, or billiards 
again, according to the humour of the moment. 
Verdi’s room in the Villa was on the ground floor, bed and sitting-room 
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combined, spacious enough to contain a full-sized Erard; on the pianoforte 
stood the portrait of Antonio Barezzi, the first patron of young Verdi. On the 
second floor, in a room set apart, were two precious relics: the poor little spinet of 
Roncole, bought for a few francs, and on which the seven-year-old Peppino picked 
out the chord of C major by himself; and “il pianoforte del Fritz,” a memory of 
Verdi’s first and only love, the instrument that belonged to Margherita Barezzi. 

In Genoa at the Palazzo Doria the mode of life was pretty much the same, 
except perhaps that more attention was paid to the daintiness of the table: so 
much, in fact, that in time Verdi became the terror of cooks, and has changed 
no less than four in one season. “I have eaten too badly in my time,” he would 
say, “that I should deny myself the pleasure of a good table now.” After dinner 
there was adjournment to the marble terrace facing the sea. Verdi would light a 
big cigar, and make the coffee himself. He was most particular about this function, 
and used to drink incredible quantities of the brew—eight or ten cups at a time. 
When any 
one remon- 
strated,— 
somebody 
always’ did, 
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know, I 
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himself 
without dying of the poison.” Whilst Verdi was in Genoa, one could see him every 
morning going towards the Piazza Carlo Felice to buy newspapers, and then taking 
a stroll towards Acquasola or the port. In the afternoon one saw him _ buying, 
in true Genoese fashion, his own antipasto, consisting of a few slices of salame. I 
saw him myself buy one day two heads of lettuce, wrapping up his purchase 
gravely in a silk handkerchief. Now and then he would go for a drive, and in 
this case looked out always for the same aged cabby, quite distressed if the old boy 
was not on the rank. I tried some years ago to interview the man (one Gazzero), 
but to no purpose, as he spoke nothing but his detestable Genoese dialect ; I am 
sure, anyhow, that Verdi could not have exchanged a dozen words with him, for he 
himself said that he could easier understand Turkish than Genoese. Perhaps, even, 
the predilection thus shown to Gazzero had its cause in the enforced lack of a 
conversational link between the driver and his illustrious fare ; for, to tell the truth, 
Verdi cared little for talk, and was never happier than with his own thoughts. 
The surname of “il taciturno di Busseto” was not given in vain. It might 
have been different in Verdi’s early life. But the cruel tragedy of an adored wife 
and two children lost in one week for lack of means to secure medical attendance ; 
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the memories of the early struggles, when, faint with hunger, he was refused the 
credit of eighteen soldi in a cookshop, must have left indelible traces in a mind 
so acutely sensitive as Verdi’s. When we add to this that whilst his wife and 
children were dying he had to write an opera dbuffa, that the impresario who 
ordered it might have his pound of flesh; and when one thinks of what Verdi 
must have suffered when submitted to the indignity of sitting out in the orchestra, 
in full view of all, the long hours of hoots and hisses which greeted this ofera 
buffa (Un Giorno di Regno) one can hardly wonder at the reserved and taciturn 
disposition of the great man. Some go the length of charging Verdi with 
indifference to individual suffering. Perhaps: but if the individual had no interest 
for him, humanity had. He might have taken no notice of begging letters, but he 
left all his great fortune to charity ; he endowed a hospital during his lifetime, and 
there is quite half a million of francs of his substance that can be accounted for 

















Verdi's villa, Sant’ Agata. Facciata. 


only as spent in generous and mysterious donations of which there is no record. 
Verdi was bigger than nature, and whatever he did must not be measured by the 
mean scale of everyday life. It may be safely asserted that, having loved once, 
he never loved again. The most that he would show any one were esteem and 
consideration, and this only as recognition of services rendered or work achieved. 

Arrigo Boito is the only man Verdi said he was fond of, to my knowledge. The 
rest of his entourage could always count on courtesy and a kind of intimacy, but 
there was such stateliness in the master’s demeanour that any idea of affectionate 
feeling was precluded at once. 

Though Verdi was spare of words, and avoided above all music in conversation, 
I was fortuhate enough to surprise the maestro on several occasions not only in a 
talking but in an argumentative mood. It is impossible to convey, in relating the 
experience, the curious sense of elation one felt in looking at Verdi and listening to 
him. He was a marvellous reciter, I am told, and I can fully believe it when I 
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recall to mind the sonorous voice, the power of his accents, the fire of those 
wonderful eyes, the shakes of the leonine head, and that beautiful, sad smile which 
he now and then smiled. And the convictions and ideas of Verdi were no less 
engrossing and remarkable than the extraordinary man who uttered them. This is, 
for example, what he had to say about singing :— 

“To most people singing means voice production; you get a nice round tone, you 
have a pleasing quality, your intonation is correct, your voice steady—and, lo, you are 
labelled a singer. You are nothing of the sort if you have no other qualifications. And 
you cannot learn to sing either if you have not got the art in you. By singing I mean 
accentuation, articulation, soul, and enthusiasm. Without these the most beautiful voice 
on earth means nothing, and you cannot teach accentuation and enthusiasm even if you 
succeed with articulation. Why, once I was coaching one of your celebrities in a part 
that just suited the man’s splendid voice. Had he understood what I wanted he would 
have made the success of my opera. But when I asked him to give me more accent 
he gave more voice. Then I sang to him, and he repeated every phrase correctly ; but 
the care in accentuating was so patent that the whole became worse and worse and I 
had to give him up. You must be born with accents.” 


This sounds a trifle unintelligible to non-specialists, but the meaning cannot 
be demonstrated otherwise than by pointing to any two rival artists, one ‘ born” 
with accents and the other without, and by inviting those interested to compare 
the rendering of the same aria by both. The difficulty of proof is obvious, but it 
may be taken for granted that Verdi was right. 

I do not feel justified in repeating what was said on various occasions about 
contemporary composers; but this much I may say—that Verdi had always a word 
of encouragement and generous appreciation for beginners, and that, in his own 
phrase, “‘he was not afraid of the music of the future”—/a musica dell’ avvenire 
non mi fa paura. 

A trait worth chronicling was Verdi’s utter disregard for personal gratification. 
Some time ago the municipality of Genoa expressed the intention of naming the 
Via Nuovissima, through which Verdi was passing every day, after him, but he 
would have none of it. “Tell the Council,” he said to a friend, “that if they will 
have a Via Verdi, they will compel me never to cross the street, and go round 
about on my errands, losing time and patience. Parola di Verdi senza Via !— 
Verdi’s word without V7a upon it!” 

When after the production of adstaff it was announced that King Humbert 
would create Verdi a marquis, the master’s reception of the news was unequivocal 
and characteristic of the man. ‘I read in the Perseveransza,” he wrote to Minister 
Martini, “that there is an intention to confer on me the title of Marquis. I appeal 
to you as an artist, and beg that you will do all in your power to prevent this. 
My gratitude will be much greater if the nomination does not take place.” 

Whatever verged on fuss or rvéclame was to Verdi distasteful in the highest 
degree. At the time of the production of Azda at Cairo he deprecated the exodus of 
the musical press to Egypt as an “indecorous advertisement” in a memorable letter 
to Filippo Filippi, a famous Milanese critic. Here are a few phrases of the letter: 
**. . . It seems to me that art considered thus is no more art, but a trade, a picnic, 
a hunt—anything that is run after in order to secure not success, but notoriety. i 
feel humiliated and disgusted. I shall remember always with joy the first times of 
my career, when, without friends almost, without anybody talking about me, without 
preparations of any kind, and without influence, I would come before the public 
with my operas, ready for the fire, and so happy if I could produce a favourable 
impression, . .*.” It is needless to insist on the dignity of the apostrophe. 
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In latter years this feeling must have given way, for Verdi was very patient 
with the critics who came to Milan for Ofe//o and Falstaff. But all he said to me 
when I was enumerating the host of foreign journalists, was, “They have come 
from very far.” 

The Verdi anecdotes are plentiful, and Mr. Arthur Pougin has compiled an 


admirable book with the material. But the contents refer mostly to incidents at 
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Verdi on one occasion was forbidden by his doctors to write a note of music, and all ruled paper 
was hidden from him. Seated one day in a cafe, the fit seized him, and he scribbled the above on 
a sheet of writing paper brought to him by the waiter. 


rehearsals, artistic aphorisms, or snubs administered to prying curiosity. ‘The genuine 
article,—a counterpart, say, of the Rossinian anecdote,—would seem to be absent 
from Verdi’s life, if we are to believe Boito, who says, “There is this piquancy in 
the life of our maestro, that there is no piquancy in it worth relating.” 

Still there ‘are two pages little known in that great life, and worthy of 
reproduction if only because Verdi appears therein in the unexpected light of a 
humourist. The first refers to Verdi's political career, when for the period of one 
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parliament (1861) he represented a constituency in the Italian Legislature. ‘This 
mandate he accepted, yielding to the pressure of Count Cavour, for whom he 
entertained the greatest esteem. ‘‘ But,” said he, “I knew nothing about politics, 
and so I looked at Cavour to take my cues from him. Each time I saw him get 
up to oppose or to approve a motion, I got up too. So long as I imitated him I 
was sure not to go wrong.” During the sittings Verdi amused himself by setting 
to music the parliamentary interruptions, and ruled the official paper in staves 
himself. When in want of a theme he would write choruses to the words “ Ai 
voti!” and the various autographs of these settings are jealously guarded in the 
archives of Montecitorio, 

The second instance of the Master’s humorous turn is a quaint correspondence 
between Verdi and his earliest friend, Count Opprandino Arrivabene,—a 
correspondence which lasted for several years. It is a perfect masterpiece of its 
kind. Verdi and his friend assumed the office of secretaries to two creatures 
who loved each other fondly: in fine, conducted an amorous correspondence 
between the dog of Giuseppe Verdi and the little cagnefta of the Count. ‘The 
letters are in the possession of the heirs of the Arrivabene family, and it is 
impossible to obtain even a glance at the precious heirloom. But I am told the 
contents are absolutely unique, both friends endeavouring quite seriously not only to 
guess the thoughts of their pets, but also to express them in quaint dog language, 
—linguaggio bizzarmente canino,—whilst the whole is a model of humour. Fancy 
Verdi setting to music parliamentary interruptions, and writing his dog’s letters ! 

I saw the Master for the last time a little over two years ago. It seemed to 
me then that his thoughts were already of another world. He complained of 
fatigue just a little, but yet found a genial smile in telling me of Boito’s fixed 
idea to get him to wear a top-hat. ‘“‘Do you see me, a poor countryman, as 
old as ‘il cane di San Rocco,’ in a ¢#ba? This Boito has got queer ideas!” It 
is well known that Verdi’s favourite head-gear was a large felt hat with a very wide 
brim, ‘The purpose of my visit was to inquire whether the news that the AZaestro 
was writing an opera on the subject of “ King Lear” was true. ‘ No,” said Verdi, 
“T work no more. I have not a sheet of music paper in the house, and you see 
there is not even pen and ink in the room.” When I called again to remind him 
of a promise to sign a portrait, and I produced the well-known engraving published 
at the expense of the State, he exclaimed: “Sign this big picture? Never! Did not 
I tell you I work no more? I will sign you a small photograph ; well, yes, let it 
be cabinet size.” Besides the photograph I carried away as a souvenir of this visit a 
musical sketch written on hotel paper and ruled by Verdi himself. This is probably 
the last musical autograph of the Master, unless it be true that Queen Margherita’s 
Prayer was found amongst Verdi’s papers with a few notes over the words. 

The supreme hour has struck for the great and noble life. The world has 
felt the irreparable loss, and it seems as if a part of the soul of Italy were 
touched by the wings of the Angel of Death. Verdi gave expression to the 
artistic energies of a whole epoch in his country, and leaves a patrimony not only 
in the work of his creative genius, but in the great lesson of a blameless life that 
had for unique objective a lofty ideal. 


Guuseppe Derdr 
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HE new Parliament is happy in its new 
King, and the of the 
coming of each in simultaneous youth should 
be an exhilarating portent. It 


coincidence 


The cueaia. a | 1 of interes 
Sovereign suggests a bond of interest 
amet tightened by mutual sym- 
Parliament pathies. And anyway the new 


legislators seem to have ob- 
tained an enlarged view of national life by 
the coincidence. 

The impression made upon his faithful 
Commons by King Edward cannot really be 
overrated ; and if only a fair proportion 
of these keepers of the Imperial Treasury 
chest had been given seats in the House of 
Lords at the opening of the session by their 
Majesties, how much anxiety would have 
been saved to the Ministry! The faithful, in 
the gush of their gratification, would have 
been ready to vote the King’s Civil List upon 
the spot, and even upon an enlarged measure. 
Thus are great opportunites sometimes lost. 

Yet even as it is the House of Commons 
and the King seem destined to dwell happily 
as contemporaries. We can afford to push 
aside the potential threats of Mr. William 
O’Brien, who has returned to Westminster, 
after an unregretted absence, in a De Wet- 
terbury hat. Neither is the harmony of 
loyalty to be seriously affected by the three 
Irish Graces, Messrs. Flavin, Murphy, and 
O’Donnell, who broke the rhythm of Parlia- 
mentary mourning in suits of aggressive 
grey. 

Equally manifest is it that King Edward’s 
Court is to be distinguished by much 
female loveliness. On that subtle point all 
doubt, if any indeed existed, was removed 








by the parade of beauty that awaited their 
Majesties’ first appearance in public. The 
sphere of grace is also likely to be greatly 
enlarged, in anticipation at all events, by 
the wives of the new M.P.s, who nurse 
scintillating hopes of seeing Queen Alex- 
andra’s Court opened to them. So alto- 
gether the English world should be very 
happy in the April days, which mark also 
the opening of the London season. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said that politics had “ceased to be 


amusing.” Some people are, we know, con- 
stitutionally incapable of being 
Is the | ; AES ae 
amused. Scotsmen are popu- 
ee larly supposed to be hedged 
amusing ? , 


about by austere reserve. We 
cannot, of course, expect Mr. Keir Hardie 
to see much fun in But this 
may be alleged without prejudice to Mr. 
Keir Hardie or to the hereditary occupants 
of the North Pole as a race. How does Dr. 
Farquharson or Professor Bryce take Lord 
Randolph’s view of Parliament? The Irish 
cab-driver who met the question of the 
agitated Englishman, contemplating the low 
wall of a convenient bridge, why he did not 
carry lights on a dark night, with the retort 
“Ah, be gorra, if I had a light sure I 
wouldn’t see at all,” could not be expected 
to see much fun in Palace Yard. What 
does Mr. Doogan say? No one has ever 
heard Mr. Caldwell laugh, or has seen Mr. 
Weir’s Gaelic lineaments break into more 
than a rushlight of a smile ; but this does 
not argue an absence of even two-o’clock-in- 


Parliament. 
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the-morning humour in either of these 
gentlemen. 

The case of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 


father is a little different. 
with his good genius. He spoke this thing, 
you should remember, after he had _ sur- 
rendered the finest position to be acquired 
by any man of any age or rank—that 


He had quarrelled 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer making both 
ends ‘‘ meat.” 


Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the position of Leader of 
the House. So Lord Randolph, writing an 
Epic of Revenge against Destiny—the jade ! 
—in a fishing hostelry on a blasted heath, 
could not be expected to see much amuse- 
ment in the scene of his own tragedy. 

Yet it is no new charge, this indictment of 
dulness against the Mother of Parliaments. 
A hundred years ago Charles James Fox, 
in a letter to the son of Sir Charles Grey, 
who had just accepted a peerage, said—“ It 
[the peerage] is undoubtedly a provoking 
event, but according to my notions the 
constitution of the country is declining so 
rapidly that the House of Commons has in 
a great measure ceased, and will entirely 
cease to be a place of much importance.” 

But Parliament has survived the prediction, 
and has distinctly improved its reputation 
for wit, humour, and good manners. If 
I suspect him not wrongly, Mr. Winston 
Churchill will redress the’ hereditary 
grievance ot his father by not only finding 
the House of Commons amusing, but assist- 
ing to deepen its interest. 

The author of the aphorism, “The greatest 
crime known in the West End is the crime 
of being found out,” when writing to a friend 
about a horse, added a postscript,—‘* How 
long is this d——d Government going to 
last?” That condemned and pitiful ad- 
ministration was just three months old! It 


is to say, the office of 
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was Mr. Gladstone’s second ; and the author 
of the letter sat in the Cabinet. Yet he 
seems not to have found Parliament so 
unamusing after all, seeing that he is in the 
Cabinet to-day. 


HE new members who bustle and hustle 
to Westminster, and pounce upon the 
best seats for their comfort, and seize the 
Niner’ iten ret: wenn mes for 
ont O64. their correspondence, do not 
stop to.ask about the entertain- 
ing qualities of the House of Commons, 
They certainly do not expect to find politics 
dull, however they may turn out them- 
selves. To the majority the experience will 
thrill with novelty and interest. The new 
M.P. returned to Westminster for the first 
time feels not unlike Alice in Wonderland, 
There are two classes of M.P.s. There is 
the old M.P. who comes back upon his 
re-election. His air is full of complacency 
and patronage. 


“Ah! glad to see you,” he says to the 
stranger. “ Heard you had been elected. 


Rathcr a smart contest, eh?” 
The M.P. 
contrives to add, 
to come back?” 
“* Managed!’ Why, there never was a 
doubt of it,’ retorts the old M.P., with an 


blushes, smiles, and 
“And so you've managed 


young 


acrid accent. “I knew my people would 
re-elect me. Was convinced the other 
fellow could not win. But if he chose to 


throw away £1000 it was not my business 
to prevent him.” (Aside, “‘ He has made me 
spend a like amount, plague him ! ”) 

And the old M.P., not overpleased with 
the reminder, and especially with that 
qualifying word “managed,” bounds off to 
capture his old “locker,” only to find that 
it has been already secured by the youngster 
of a few minutes ago. 
youthful revenge. 


Such is the poetry of 


HE first House of the twentieth cen- 
tury is found to be smart, not to say 
good-looking. We know, of course, who is 
the tallest member of the present 
Chamber. Mr. Hambro is both 
a new member and its tallest. 
But we are not absolutely in a 
position to name off-hand its Apollo, its 


Survivals 
of the 
Fittest. 
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Hercules, or its smallest possible, its Colonel 
Harry McCalmont, or its . But halt ! 

Mr. Labouchere, in the ’86 Parliament, 
divided the apple between the late Lord 
Chief Justice, then Sir Charles Russell, 
and Mr. George Wyndham. The late 
Mr. Joseph Cowen found in Sir Thomas 
Esmonde the ideal statesman’s face, and 
he pictured it developing into the linea- 
ments of Grattan, from whom the 
titled Nationalist in the House is indirectly 
descended. Mr. Gladstone awarded the 
distinction, however, in its double sense of 
face and temperament, to Sir Edward Grey. 
Both gentlemen happily are with us to-day 
to make history in the new century. 

The distinction of being the best dressed 
member of the House lies between Sir J. 


one 


Blundell Maple, Mr. Yerburgh, and Mr. 
Murray Guthrie. But the mind stands 


appalled before the question “ Who is the 
worst dressed?” Perhaps the fortunate 
member to best in his clothes is 
Captain Greville. 

Mr. Marshall Hall, Q.C., is the Apollo of 
the Bar as it is represented at St. Stephen’s, 
though Mr. Lawson Walton has the higher 
finish in manner and tailoring. He might 
have marched straight out of a St. James’s 
up-to-date comedy—say 7he Man of Forty. 
In spite of the competition of Mr. J. A, 
Dewar, Sir Herbert Maxwell remains the 
political dandy of Scotland, and Mr. Sam 
Evans the dandy of the Welsh Radical 
party. He has most of its brains, two-thirds 


look 


of its “devil,” and instinctively suggests a 
French journalist of the Quartier Latin, 
Captain Pretyman 


bred in the Vatican. 


Scylla and Charybdis. 


adds not alone by his name to the lustre 
of the Treasury Bench, now that Mr. T. W. 
Russell has left it, Mr. “* : 
Spencer, erstwhile “ Masher” of Parliament, 
brings back a welcome grace to the front 
Liberal Bench. 


while Bobby ’ 


Once great in collars, he 


is now, or will be after the period of 
mourning, immense in waistcoats. These 
are chiefly of the dove pattern, a most 


appropriate shade for so gentle a_ poli- 


tician; and so far Colonel Lockwood, a 
veritable must 


His 


kaleidoscope in apparel, 
beware, and take judicious warning. 
ascendency is threatened. 

The Don of the Irish party is still Mr. 
Carew. Captain J. E. B. Seeley, Mr. Rigg, 
the admirable Crichton of twenty-three years, 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. F. W. Lambtcen, 
Mr. T. Dewar, and Mr. R. Lucas, all new 
members, are trim and promising in the 
arena of Terrace gallantry. An interesting 
“return” is Sir Arthur Hayter, who comes 
back with something of the old beau in 
dress and mincing step. 

A Washington belle is reported to have 
said that Mr. Chamberlain must have learned 
dancing upon a postage stamp. Sir Arthur 
Hayter for the same reason might have 
begun waltzing upon Mr. Henniker Heaton’s 
silver jubilee penny piece, the tiniest coin of 
any reign. 


“ TY HAVE had a good holiday,” quoth a 

member rejected for one constituency 
and elected to another after just ten years. 
“T have been able to see much of the world 
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since my Oldmarket days. But I am glad 
to be back again. Yes, I am glad to be 
back,” and he bounds off to 
The find Mr. Henniker Heaton, and 
Sweetness °.*.”. pranahry 
of Politics. °°° if it Is possible to revive the 
old Parliamentary Chess Party. 
“ Nothing easier,” says H.H. “ We have 
lost Horace Plunkett, John Parnell, Strauss ; 
but we have secured Fred Wilson—a good 
man—Colonel Nolan, and now youve 
returned. Oh yes, we shall do all right.” 
Well, let there be no disguise: our welcome 
arrival in the ex-member for Newmarket 7s 
Sir George Newnes, and his homily upon 
the pleasures of being “ out,” as compared 
with the advantage of being “in,” may be 
taken in their degree of delight to represent 
exactly the new view taken of life by Mr. 
Hanbury at finding himself in the Cabinet, 
by Mr. Ritchie at being Home Secretary, 
and by Mr. Arnold Forster at being, at last, 
in the tranquil haven of the Admiralty. 


O return for a little to that chess board. 
The new M.P. will have found that 
games are forbidden at the House, though 
under the benign tolerance of 
the Sergeant-at-arms, chess is 
The Speaker, personally, is 


Games ! 


winked at. 
naturally jealous of his own games. He 
and the Lord Chancellor approximate to 
the two kings of Brentford. Certainly the 
authorities of the House do their best to 
make politics serious. Light literature is 
forbidden in the library. The 
have never been known to break into song. 
The sound of shaums and other instruments, 
barbaric or modern, are unheard. Laughter 
in the dining-room is unseemly, and the 
only stranger ever known to smoke a 
cigarette in the library corridor, under the 
nose of the Sergeant-at-arms, was Sir 
Augustus Harris, who did it for a wager 
with his host, a sporting M.P. from York- 
shire, and won the bet. But Sir Augustus 
at that time was a greater personage than 
the Speaker himself, because his friendship 
meant possible boxes, and a fling “behind ” 
on the giddy heights of Parnassus, and in 
the song of Corypheus. There are officially 
no alleviating mysteries at the House. The 
only boxes the Speaker has to distribute are 
cubicles in the Clock Tower. 

It was quite by accident that the House 
developed chess. When the late Mr. Evelyn 


corridors 
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sat for Deptford, he wanted recreation for 
dull nights, and accordingly brought down a 
chess-board, which Mr. Henniker Heaton 
discovered under a Post Office Report. 

“What have you there, sweet H. H.?” 
asked Mr. Labouchere. 
stamp?” 

And so it came to pass that chess was 
secretly revived and played by stealth. 
But behold the meanness of men ! 


“A new postage 


PIOUS Tory—there be such things— 
4 one day called the attention of the 
House to Sir Charles Russell, who, it was 
a alleged, had “booked a bet ss 
on the Derby in the cloisters 
of the House, otherwise the central lobby. 
A sporting Radical determined to avenge 
this, and when the International Chess 
Match between the House of Commons and 
the American House of Representatives 
was in full vigour, he privately directed 
Mr. Speaker’s attention to “a big gamble 
in No. 14.” 
“ Order, cried the 
the Chair instinctively. 


order !” autocrat of 

The Speaker’s secretary was deputed to 
inquire. 

“ Rats—not to say badgers !” whispered 
Mr. Wilson through the chink of the door 
of No. 14. “It’s only Joe telegraphing to 
inquire after the health of Mrs. Kruger, 
and a few sympathisers are waiting for 
Paul’s reply.” 

The saved, 
though a war with the Transvaal was not 
averted. 


British Constitution was 


Games! It used to be a pleasant pastime 
in the early dismal eighties, when W. E. G. 
was King, for the late Lord Radnor, then 
Controller of the Household, and the 
present Lord Dartmouth, at that time Vice- 
Chamberlain, to get up nocturnal fencing 
bouts behind the Speaker’s chair. These 
terrific and terrifying engagements, which 
would have gladdened Mr. Crummles, took 
place about 2 a.m., the weapons the order 
book of the next day rolled up, and the 
fencing master Sir Charles Dilke. 


“Are there no games here?” asked a 
youthful sportsman, who came in later, 
fresh and all-expectatious from a_ bye- 


election. 
“Oh, yes,” replied Tim Healy; “ we'll 


give you games ! 
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Vrs. A. ‘How do I look, Alphonzo ?” 


And he forthwith moved the adjournment 
of the House to discuss the size of the 
herrings served for dinner in the work- 
house of Ballymullet. 

“T like a mullet very well,” said Sir 
Albert Rollit, “but don’t think much of 
the dal//y herring, as a subject of parlia- 
mentary obstruction.” 


~HIS was in the Augustan period of the 
year, and it caused Mr. Chaplin to 
fret over the unlikelihood of the Session 
Making a closing in egal Twelfth.” 
Night. Oh, be alsy, Mr. Chaplin 
sorr,” puts in Mr. Biggar sooth- 
ingly. “If ye want to shoot grouse and 
save yer party, shure ye’ll have to take 
yer spoort on the Terrace. We mane, 
by yer lave, to run the Session a bit for 
ourselves.” 


At three o’clock a.m. Colonel Saunderson, 
his eye in a fine after-speech frenzy, might 
be heard calling for devilled bones, while 
a small party of gay young men, consisting 
of Dr. Tanner, Sir Benjamin Stone, Mr. 
Sharpe, Mr. Cumming Macdona, and Sir 
Henry Howorth, had gathered upon the 
Terrace to see the sun rise over St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Dr. Tanner led the 
way to the top of one of the lamp-posts 
on the Terrace wall, closely followed up 
another by that hardened humourist and 
invincible athlete Sir John Maclure, now, 
alas, no longer here, to be rewarded with 
the due deserts of true adventure. 

A pretty parody this scene upon Words- 
worth’s lines from Westminster Bridge : 


‘* Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep, 
The river glideth at his own sweet will, 

Dear God, the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still.” 
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“It’s somethin’ droy Oi'll be wantin’ to-day, begorra !” 


Games, forsooth! Where is there a 
House so gay? Why, in the art of being 
serious and making headway, we have the 
cream of the game of politics. 


4 AME, honour, title, wealth, reputation, 
a brilliant career terminating in a 
splendid nadir, awaits the young member 


who knows how to live his 
Some Pos- 


Re life. There is, indeed, in all 
sibilities. 
the world no market known 
to genius where a little ability will fetch 
its professor so high a price. Tite Chamber 
of the Commons is a blue glass house 
for the development of the species. No 
one fades in the House of Commons, 
unless it be the constitutionally feeble or 
crabbed. It is the most indulgent institu- 
tion known to all who prey upon tolerance 
or patience. It can forget with the airiest 
readiness ; it will forgive all but the affront 
of dulness. 
Dull in itself ?>—not it! Let all else fail, 
eloquence, efforts at self-aggrandisement, 


bids for favour,—the Terrace and the smoke- 
room remain. The Terrace is paved with 
the most thrilling possibilities. Where is 
there a more convenient or desirable tryst— 
after dark! Mr. Burns has described it as 
a chapel of ease to Park Lane. The police 
see much, but are models of discretion. 
You may win a wife for yourself, with a 
splendid social position. 

If you be old, and therefore addicted to 
stories, you may collect in the smoking- 
room in a week as many as will last you 
through a voyage round the world, staying 
a day at all clubs famishing for the latest 
ben trovato. The right sort of men to know 
are those who live in the West and speak 
English with a foreign accent; the right 
kind of cigar is an open sesame to many 
a “good thing” in the “ City.” 

Dull, forsooth ! Why, does not the House 
offer an easy road to everything which assists 
to expand the pleasure of living? All is an 
easy acquisition to the man of patience. And 
sothe observant M.P. just new to the place will 
have found out, even thus early, for himself. 

ALFRED KINNEAR. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


“There is only one master, and I am he.” 
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A TEST OF COURAGE, 


BY H. A. 


a always galled George Cowden to hear 

certain of the ignorant up-country Boers, 
among whom he moved, loudly magnifying 
the prowess and the courage of their own 
people and denying those same qualities to 
the British. George was a trader and hunter, 
whose business had for years taken him far 
beyond the outposts of civilisation—I am 
speaking of the days before 1885. Some- 
times he rambled through Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland, by Lobengula’s consent—a 
consent handsomely paid for; sometimes 
he trekked through Khama’s Country up to 
the Zambesi, or to the Chobi River, or to 
far Lake Ngami; sometimes even he had 
travelled by the Okavango River to Damara- 
land and brought back across the Thirstland, 
with infinite labour and toil, big herds of 
little Damara cattle, which he had traded 
off in the Transvaal, at Kimberley, and else- 
where. He met a few Englishmen in those 
days, chiefly elephant hunters or traders like 
himself. But he saw mostly in his wander- 
ings only primitive Transvaal Beers and 
their families, people of the strangest ignor- 
ance upon all subjects familiar to the average 
modern man ; people who believed that the 
sources of the Nile lay not very far north 
of the Zambesi River ; who could never be 
brought to understand the meaning of a 
railway, and openly scoffed at the notion of 
such an absurdity, and who really and truly 
believed that the Queen of England had no 
more than three thousand or four thousand 
rootbatjes (soldiers), of whom at least half 
had been slain or disabled in the fights at 
Laing’s Nek, Ingogo River, and Majuba Hill. 

Here and there, it is true, they conceded 
courage to the individual Englishman. 
Baldwin and George Wood and Selous, the 
elephant hunters, were brave men, and under- 
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stood the veldt and the rifle. But the average 
Engelschmann was a poor creature, not to 
be compared with a good Boer in all the 
manly qualities that the life of the wilderness 
demanded. Who could span in oxen and 
drive a waggon like a Boer, or kill elephant 
or tackle a lion or a leopard, or spoor game, 
or manage unruly natives, or ride forth on 
commando and destroy his enemies? And, 
as George Cowden knew but too well in 
those later years, since the miserable war of 
1881, the test of the whole thing came back 
always to Majuba Hill, when a few score 
Boers stormed a mountain held by hundreds 
of red coats, shot the General and a third of 
his men and drove off the rest like fleeing 
hares. It was terribly galling ; and there was 
no getting away from that miserable and 
supremely mischievous fact. 

Sometimes Cowden would argue the point 
with old Tant’ Anna van Schoor, who had 
trekked with her husband and family all 
over the far interior during the greater 
portion of her long life. Tant’ van Schoor 
had crossed the Orange River as a child 
of twelve with the Voertrekkers from Cape 
Colony in ’36, and had seen the Free State 
and Transvaal when they were mere unknown 
and untrodden wildernesses, teeming with 
game. For some years thereafter she had 
lived on her father’s farm near Vecht Kop, 
in the country now known as the Free State ; 
and then she had married Jacobus Van 
Schoor and lived the roaming life of the 
elephant hunter and the wandering pastoral 
farmer for the rest of her days. George 
Cowden knew the old lady had met with most 
of the English hunters of the past, and when 
they fell upon this topic of British and Dutch, 
as they sometimes did, he would challenge 
the Vrouw to name better or bolder men. 
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“ Oswell?” she would say: “ yes, I knew 
Oswell. He was a good shot and a great 
elephant hunter. No better a man, though, 
than my husband and Piet Jacobs and 
Franz Joubert, and a score more. Yes, he 
would tackle lions single-handed, I know ; 
but the man must have been a fool, when he 
could have done the business just as well 
and far more safely by taking three or four 
other men with him and shooting the lion 
at a volley; and besides, I never liked 
Oswell,—he was far too friendly with that 
zendling (missionary) fellow, Livingstone 


and he was also somewhat too hoegmoedag 


(high and mighty) for us Boers. Gordon 
Cumming? The man was mad! He rode 
bare-legged, and with a sort of petticoat on 
him—disgusting I called it, and told him so; 
and besides, he was no Englishman at all, 
but a Berg Scot,—he told me so with his 
own lips !” 

George Cowden always roared with 
laughter at this speech. Gordon Cumming 
did hunt, as he well knew, in a kilt; and 
that great hunter often told the Boers that 
he was not an Englishman, but a High- 
lander—a Berg Scot, in fact. But their 
arguments always came round to the same 
conclusions on the old lady’s part—the 
English as a race were worthless people, 
of no courage, who wished only to rob the 
Boer of his land. However, they had been 
taught their place at Majuba Hill and else- 
where, and there would be now no further 
trouble with them, if the burghers kept an 
eye on them occasionally. The country 
undoubtedly was created only for the use 
and behoof of the Afrikanders — Dutch 
Afrikanders; and some day the English 
would give up Cape Colony and go quietly 
home again, and then all would be peace, 
happiness, and prosperity in South Africa. 
So stoutly maintained the old dame, to the 
entire satisfaction of herself and any of her 
children and grandchildren who happened 
to be about her. ‘The curious thing was 
that, while entertaining these convictions 
in general, she was perfectly willing, as she 
and her race had always been, to be friendly 
and civil to the individual Briton—that is, 
after she had come to know something about 
him. George Cowden and she were excel- 
lent good friends; and although her rough 
tongue rasped his feelings now and again, she 
was always manifestly glad to see him, and 
as kindly and hospitable as any Boer could 
be in all broad South Africa. The fact 
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is, the Dutch Afrikander is a strange mass 
of contradictions, which only time, education 
and progress can remove and amend. 

In the year 1883 George Cowden trekked 
across the Limpopo, and went on a hunting 
expedition to the Lundi River, in the ex- 
treme south-east of Mashonaland. This 
part of the country was then an almost 
unknown veldt, abounding in game, and 
only visited by an occasional family of 
Transvaal Boers, who hunted there for ivory 
and skins and enjoyed magnificent sport. 
After a few days’ trekking Cowden came 
up with old Tant’ van Schoor, who, after 
living for nearly a year with various married 
sons and daughters in Waterberg and Marico, 
had grown tired of house life, and longed to 
be moving about in a good waggon again. 
Her husband was dead years before ; and 
when she went into the veldt, as she still 
loved to do, she trekked usually with her 
daughter Katrina Rossouw, whose husband 
was a hunter, and who was often on the move. 

The Boer party met the Englishman, as 
an old friend, with kindly greetings; and 
Tant’ Anna van Schoor in particular was 
delighted to have his company by the camp 
fire, and exchange gossip, and hear the 
latest news he had brought with him. 

One evening, after a long and hard day of 
successful hunting, they were all assembled 
at supper together by the cheery camp fire ; 
the oxen lay quietly in their yokes; the 
horses were fastened up to the waggon- 
wheels, on the inner side nearest the fire ; 
the children—five of them, big and little, 
from Carolus, a great lad of sixteen, to 
the toddling child of three—were gathered 
round the meal, which was placed on the 
ground before them. The swiftly fading 
twilight had passed, the stars shone marvel- 
lously bright in the dark blue dome over- 
head, and from behind a corner of the hill 
at their back the moon was beginning to 
shed her soft light over the wide veldt, 
tipping the kopjes with silver, and casting 
strange weird black shadows from tree and 
bush and rock. 

Old Tant’ van Schoor sat in a capacious 
wagyon-chair of strong, squat proportions, 
which creaked audibly under her vast form. 
She had on a stout stuff dress, a clean 
apron (in honour of the Englishman), and 
of course her huge linen safe (sun-bonnet), 
also clean, decorated by her own fat hands 
with curious sprigs of needlework, in the 
old-fashioned Dutch manner, now seldom 
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seen. Beneath the s/afje, on either side of 
her broad face, a little of her white hair 
showed.; the rest was hidden beneath a 
tight inner cap of muslin, which concealed 
every other scrap of hair from prying eyes. 
For in the old days the Boer woman had 
a horror of allowing the gaze of the world— 
nay, even of her own children—to light upon 
her uncovered head, with its coil of plaits. 

The old lady looked around her with 
a wondrous contentment. All was ready: 
the stew of tender cow buffalo steamed from 
within the vast three-legged pot, the marrow- 
bones were roasted to a turn in the hot 
embers, the boiled mealies and some good 
new bread were before them. 

“ Kom, laat ons bidden” (Come, let us 
pray), she said, and her burly son-in-law 
stood up, prayed a blessing, and they fell 
to. What appetites they all had! appetites 
sharpened for them by their open-air life, 
the clean breath of the veldt, and the 
pleasant coolness of an African winter 
evening, for the time was now mid-June. 

Tant’ Anna finished her buffalo stew, and 
then fell to work upon the half of a huge 
marrow-bone from the same beast, which 
Ruyter, the Hottentot “boy,” had severed 
in twain with the aid of a big butcher's 
saw. She had a long, roughly made wooden 
spoon for the purpose of extracting the 
toothsome dainty, and now and again she 
put a morsel of marrow on to a piece of 
toast and thrust it into the mouth of little 
nine-year-old Anna, her namesake and god- 
child, who accepted the offerings with huge 
satisfaction. Anna was beyond question 
the flower of the Rossouw flock, and her 
grandmother might well be proud of her. 
She had clear, china-blue eyes, shining 
yellow hair, a complexion fair and brilliant 
as a Norwegian girl’s, and the readiest, 
sunniest smile possible—altogether a vastly 
different being from the average Boer child 
of her age. 

Tant’ van Schoor had just called for her 
second basin of coffee; litthe Anna and 
the rest of the children, having finished a 
delicious dessert of tinned pears which 
George Cowden had brought over for them 
from his waggon, had jumped up from their 
places and were off for a play round the 
camp fire before going to bed. Anna, 
always foremost in this evening frolic, 
ran, laughing merrily, into the patch of 
semi-darkness which rested upon the space 
between the main camp-fire and that at 
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which the native servants sat, fifty or 
yards away. 

Suddenly there came the sound of a 
scuffle, then a strange ominous pause in the 
children’s shrill cries and laughter; and 
then, in another two seconds, the pattering 
of feet rushing back to the fire, and wild, 
alarmed cries. Then Hendrik, the second lad, 
aged twelve, appeared with white, strained 
face and wild eyes. He could hardly gasp 
for fright. At last the words came: “Oh, 
father ! the lion! the lion !—it has got Anna 
and is away towards the river !” 

Almost before the lad had finished his 
sentence, George Cowden had rushed to 
his waggon hard .by, climbed up to the 
kartel, seized his double rifle, snatched up 
his cartridge bandolier, shoved in a couple 
of ‘500 cartridges, jumped down from the 
waggon box, and dashed past the fire again. 

While his back was turned, Tant’ van 
Schoor had spoken sharply to her big son- 
in-law, who stood irresolute, half stunned 
at this terrible blow, seemingly afraid to 
stir, yet ashamed at his own irresolution. 

“Get your gun, quick, Jan Rossouw !” 
cried the old dame angrily. “What are 
you waiting for, you fool? Are you afraid?” 

“What can I do?” returned the man, 
sullenly. ‘ You know as well as I do that 
it is mere madness going after a lion at 
night. It is God’s will, and the child is 
dead by this time.” 

The man put his huge hands to his face 
and fairly blubbered, and his wife and 
children at once blubbered in sympathy. 
Meanwhile there was a stir at the servants’ 
camp-fire ; alarmed natives, yelling excitedly, 
came running across with burning brands ; 
the uproar rose higher each moment. The 
stout old Dutchwoman, who had now risen 
from her chair, turned from her son-in-law 
with a look of the most savage scorn. 
“Loos de honden! Loos de honden!” 
(Loose the dogs! Loose the dogs!) she 
cried to the natives. 

The black servants scuttled frantically 
hither and thither, some for guns, some for 
dogs, all getting in each other’s way. 

By this time George Cowden had _ re- 
appeared with his rifle, and went rushing 
by. He passed the firelight in a flash, and 
was gone without a word into the dimness of 
the veldt beyond. 

“Do you see that ?” said Tant van Schoor 
to her son-in-law, in a terrible voice. “ That 
is an Englishman, and he is going to do 
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Mrs. Migys: ‘‘ What are the most unsociable things in the world?” 


Mr. Miggs: ‘‘ Milestones.” 
Mrs. Miggs: ‘‘ Why?" 


Mr. Miggs: ‘‘ Because you never see two of them together." 





something. Get your gun, I say, and be off. 
Almighty ! that a daughter of mine should 
own a coward for a husband !” 

The man turned dismally away and moved 
to his waggon, none too swiftly, for his rifle. 

Meanwhile, George Cowden ran out be- 
yond the flicker of the camp-fire and passed 
into the night. The moon had now risen 
broad and full from behind the hill, paling the 
stars about her, but shedding in their place 
a wonderful illumination upon the dim, 
mysterious veldt. It was very eerie, moving 
out there into the lone, moonlit wilderness. 
By daylight the veldt and its dangers can 
be reckoned with. At night, in a country 
infested with lions, the risk is always great, 
and aman quitting his camp-fire takes his 
life in his hand. George Cowden little liked 
the job he had undertaken. Yet something 
inust be done for the child, and little Anna’s 
merry, sweet face appealed strangely to his 
imagination. And so he moved on, grim 
and collected. He knew the direction the 
lion had taken, and moreover, a big Boer 
dog, which ran just ahead of him, had got 
the brute’s wind, and trotted forward with 
hackles up and a fierce growl rasping in 
its throat. Man and hound hastened swiftly 
a hundred and fifty yards out into the veldt, 


and then something arrested their progress. 
What they saw beneath the wonderful 
brilliance of the moon was this. Less than 
twenty paces away there appeared a grim 
lion, with teeth bared ,standing over the body 
of little Anna Rossouw, upon which it rested 
one fore-foot. Three or four yards beyond, 
half crouched, as if for a spring, was another 
male lion, which had evidently joined in the 
chase, and was now prepared to do battle 
with its brother brute for the spoils. Each 
of the grim creatures muttered fierce, deep, 
throaty growls of rage and menace against 
the other. So engaged were they in these 
preliminaries of a duel, that they took not 
the slightest notice of the Englishman’s 
approach. It was a magnificent spectacle, 
but George Cowden had no time to think 
of effects. The light was pretty good; he 
raised his rifle, aimed at the lion standing 
over Anna, and fired. The brute gave one 
deep, choking roar, and fell upon the sand, 
motionless, stone dead. Swinging round 
his rifle at the second lion, which had now 
turned at the report and was slinking off, 
Cowden fired again. The instant and 
palpable thud of the bullet told him he 
had hit again. The lion bounded away 
into some bush near, and was seen no more 
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till the next morning, when its dead body 
was found stiff and bloody amid a tangle 
of thorns. 

Cowden pressed forward, snatched up the 
child and carried her swiftly back to the 
camp-fire. He felt that the little one 
breathed. Before he reached the outspan 
a small frightened voice whispered in his 
ear in Dutch, “I’m not much hurt, Uncle 
George (the children always called him 
‘Oom George ’)—only scratched a little ; and 
the lion has pinched my side.” 

It was true! When they looked over the 
child for her hurts, she had sustained no 
more than some deep claw-marks on the 
left arm, and the lion’s teeth had bruised 
her ribs somewhat. Most providentially, the 
fierce brute in his hurry had seized the child 
by her clothes, about the middle of the 
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back, and carried her away beyond the fire- 
light. Beyond the fright, and the shaking, 
she was practically as sound and well as 
she was before the lion had knocked her 
down and carried her off. 

Tant’ van Schoor took back her opinion 
of Englishmen from that night, and was 
never again heard—to the very day of her 
death in ’94—to say a word against a fellow- 
countryman of George Cowden’s. I am 
inclined to think also—though that senti- 
ment she kept severely to herself—that her 
admiration for the Dutch Afrikander’s 
valour, in all circumstances and under all 
conditions, received a somewhat rude shock. 
Certainly her praise of her countrymen was 
never again quite so unstinted or so illimit- 
able as before that June night on the Lundi 
River. 


PORTRAITURE. 


BY DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


Royal man has a portrait of himself 
— inhis mind’s eye. He shaves clean, or 
grows a great moustache, he wears this or 
that shape of hat, parts his hair in what he 
considers a becoming manner; and each 
man makes his own Mirror of Truth to prove 
that he is handsome or at least interesting in 
appearance. 

And you, O great band of painters, who 
misrepresent this human face sometimes 
divine—you defy Truth more than most ; 
you frame your mirrors gaudily, or with grim 
design ; you have little curtains to draw over 
them, little deceits to practise on them. 
Oh, gentlemen, burn a few canvases to the 
Goddess of Truth. Believe me, it will pay 
you in the end, and there, I think, is the 
argument that touches most of you more 
deeply than any other. 

How many thousands de some of you get 
for painting people’s faces? I forget. Any- 
how the sums would build you palaces.— Why 
not give a tithe to Truth, so that when your 
fashion is over, you may not sit in these 
palaces haunted by the thought of the 
dreadful things of which you have long 
repented truthless, flattering portraits, 
which enabled you to build your homes. 

The faces of Lady This and Sir What Else 
went to build your marble staircase ; do you 
remember them now and shudder? The 
features of the apoplectic millionaire butcher 


show through the Velasquez you purchased 
with his gold. The very chairs and tables 
remind you of the way you trifled with Truth 
and made money. 

The other day I went to an exhibition 
dedicated to portraiture. At the turnstile a 
gentleman in uniform took away my only 
weapon of defence, my walking-stick. Oh, 
excellent committee, wise as serpents, | 
understand. When I walked heedlessly into 
your ambush of pictures, then I knew why 
my stick had been forfeited. I stayed in the 
rooms with the canvases as long as I dared ; 
and daring was needed, for as soon as I got 
inside several violent affairs struck me in 
my mind’s face and left me quivering. One 
could almost hear the brushwork, it was so 
bold, so cock-a-hoop, so defiant, getting in 
the way of neighbouring pictures, slapping, 
slopping, at sweet will always predominant ; 
it seemed to be in each case the vazson 
@étre of the picture. And to me, the note 
of the exhibition appeared thus—Let us be 
curious, let us paint this way, or that way 
but anyway in a singular way. Blow the 
sitters ! we will make a thing that is talked 
about. Let the portrait go hang; let us 
draw to our aid mud, darkness, mist, and 
square brushmarks—anything you like—but 
let us somehow achieve a curious something, 
that may or may not resemble the victim. 
Shall we measure brushes with Baker Street 
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‘* Awful bore amusing these kids: what do you say, Jack, to a cigar 
with the other men in the smoke-room ?' 








or Bond Street in order to accomplish a 
mere likeness? No, we use the features of 
our sitters to make us famous. We redden 
their noses, we look at them not as they are, 
but as we wish to see them: we slant their 
rooms for them, imprison them without 
light, make them stand hatless on the edges 
of precipices overlooking rural scenes. We 
distort them, bully them, make patterns out 
of them. We would make Old Masters from 
them if we could ; live on them, and die 
leaving these pictures behind us, that we 
may continue to live because of them, and 
be remembered. 

I wondered in whose houses these pictures 
would be placed, and pondering sadly, left ; 
reclaimed my walking-stick, and went into 
the street to see real people, real faces, and 
to learn that things are not as bad as they 
are painted. 

Now, as I walked I pondered on the 





reason of these things—the why and the 
wherefore ; and I was startled at the meek- 
ness of the sitters, and at the frequent 
dishonesty of the artist. Why, the place 
boomed like an advertisement hoarding ! and 
gradually, as I put the case under a searching 
light, I saw a future generation of artists 
growing bolder and taking more liberties 
with the sitter’s features, and finally dis- 
regarding them altogether. I saw a possible 
profession arise - people who did nothing but 
sit for other people’s portraits. 

If I enter a gallery—a melancholy thing 
enough in itself, dusty palms and crimson 
carpet—and take a shillingsworth, what do 
I see? The daughters of England staring 
sadly out of golden frames, their souls sitting 
in their eyes, their characters painted so that 
he who runs may read. Run! what in- 
delicacy is here!—the gentle lady’s past 
life is exposed. They have society souls, 
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these people, tea-table-talked-about souls ; 
there is no hush about these portraits, 
they are paradises of introspection. They 
frighten me, these sad-eyed beauties, with 
their tiredness of life, their Empire furniture ; 
they sit in their white robes, martyrs to the 
mode. 

The day of coquetry in portraits has passed 
away—passed away with the rural scene, 
the interesting but impossible tree. In 
those days of Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Romney, one could be buxom and interest- 
ing, one could smile, whilst being painted— 
I don’t mean smile to help the composition, 
but smile happily ; now—the Ultra-Refine- 
ment Craze and the Higher Life—and these 
people. 

Now, pacing languidly because we 
languid, not because of the fashion, in the 
gloomy temples of Spring Exhibitions now 
we have the Art shading, the toning down 
of all colours ; we are no longer robust—we 
would seem to feed from blancmange rather 
than beef. 

All the old order has been swept away, 
the old paraphernalia of portraiture is gone 


are 


by the board—the hanging curtain, the 
marble column, the index finger pointing 
to the sealed document: one is hardly 
allowed enough paint now to decently 
cover a frock coat. 

The Noble Mayor and the Military 
Gentleman remain to keep up the old 


tradition; to admire them set forth on 
canvas in all their trappings is by most 
put down for ignorance : such 
ignorance, say I. I want to see a Mayor 
or a Soldier, not a man wrapt in mystery 
making a plain wall-paper interesting. 

The portraits of 1950 will no doubt be 
guesses at the souls of the sitters, in the 
faintest dream of colour; even the gold 
frame will be but a memory. Instead of 
“Portrait of the Most Noble the Marquis 
of Martinot, M.F.H.,” the M.F.H. fully 
realised, we shall have “ Thoughts about the 
Life of Mr. Jones portrayed in slight brown.” 

I will nor you, care to be 
“ The Picture” or “A Study in 
Magenta,” and thereby lose all personality, 
to become merged in that of the painter. 


bless 


not, would 


Grey 


You are not being painted to enhance 
another man’s reputation, nor to show your 
fainily how you struck Mr. So-and-So, R.A., 
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nor to prove to them that modern costume 
is not so unpicturesque but it will make a 
nice pattern—but to be perpetuated in the 
memory of your children and descendants 
as a person whose likeness it was interesting 
or sentimental to preserve. Consequently 
let us have a good likeness, a general 
likeness, giving no undue prominence to 
any feature, be it blemish or beauty. Let 
us have due attention paid to our clothes, 
and let us be reproduced with such dignity 
as we may have ; so shall our grandchildren 
and theirs be able to look upon their fore- 
fathers with some pride and a certain 
satisfaction, knowing that this indeed is he 
as he was, not as Mr. So-and-So, R.A., saw 
him, or pretended to. Let us not be con- 
torted into compositions, nor thrown into 
undue shadows, but let us be placed nicely 
and dignifiedly on a canvas and_ served 
au naturel ; let not our posterity imagine 
that as to fade into 
walls, to dress in dreams, and have bone- 


we were so ethereal 


less hands. 

We are to-day afraid of strong things. 
We are rapidly persuading ourselves that 
grass is grey or pink, whereas to the healthy 
eye grass is green. 

In the Dark Ages it was permissible 
for the people portrayed to be sunk in 
gloomy backgrounds. They were 
frequently to be seen in dark interiors, and 
the gloom of the age was a feature ; but 
now we are not in a condition of twilight, 
for we are free, we have light, we are 
generally to be seen under conditions of 
good lighting ; why, then, do portrait heads 
emerge from the most cavernous darkness, 
long nervous hands lie idle, and spectres 
of dogs leer out of the dusk, and even a 


more 


Royal Group is shrouded in a yellow fog? 
And then there is the other side: the 
portrait that has not even the bad Spirit 
of the Age, nor any Spirit; the highly 
coloured portrait, the vivid tinted children 
wedged into curiosity shops, the screaming 
tapestries, the brass plate—all of it unsub- 
dued vulgarity. 

Nothing in the whole of Art has suffered 
so much in the Victorian Age as portraiture. 
Perhaps I say too much, but that is to 
be accounted for by the fits of depression 
I get after looking at a collection of 
portraits—I should say, of modern portraits. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 
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The Forthcoming Numbers of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
(the MAY Number is published on the 18th of April) 
will contain the following, among other contents :— 


THE EMPRESS FREDERICK anp 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


MR. CHARLES LOWE, the biographer of Bismarck, and an authority 
on German subjects, will contribute character sketches of the illustrious 
Daughter and Grandson of Her late Majesty QUEEN 
VICTORIA. They will be profusely illustrated. 


CHARDIN. 


A beautifully illustrated paper on the world-famous French painter of domestic 
subjects, by Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE, will appeal to all lovers of Art. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
A most interesting article by Mr. M. H. SPIELMANN, the Editor of 
the Magazine of Art, describing the selection and hanging of the Pictures of the 
Wear, at Burlington House. 














MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


This delightful writer contributes a story entitled ‘Cross Ways,” which is 
illustrated by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE. 


FAMOUS HOUSES. ; 
The Rev. A. H. MALAN writes a charming paper on Dunvegan Castle, 
the famous Scotch seat of the Macleods in Skye, said to be the oldest 


inhabited house in Scotland. It is beautifully illustrated, and has been revised by 
MACLEOD OF MACLEOD. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
An unpublished chapter in the life of the famous novelist by Mr. H. 


WILFORD BELL describing some hitherto unknown experiences in San 
5 § ] 
Francisco. 


SUBMARINE BOATS. 


An up-to-date account of these strange “monsters of the deep,” by RICHARD 
DEEMING, illustrated by Mr. HENRY AUSTIN. 


THE BIRMINGHAM WATER SCHEME. 


This vast scheme, by which water from the Welsh Hills is being brought to 
Birmingham, is described by Mr. W. H. WEBBER, under the direction of 
Mr. JAMES MANSERGH, the President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, by 
whom the work is being carried out. The paper is profusely illustrated, and 
possesses great interest for all Communities. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANTS OF THE EARTH. 


Professor GRENVILLE A. J. COLE deals with the early history of 
the Earth, and gives an informing account of our ancestors, of whom there are 
many pictures by MR. CARTON MOORE=PARK. 























For Further Editorial Announcements see page xxvii. 
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Considering AVE you ever stopped to consider 


how much pleasure the possession 
of an Aeolian would afford you? 


Probably you have a more or less 


the 
accurate conception of what the Aeolian 
is? You know that it has accomplished 
wonderful things, revolutionising pre- 


viously accepted standards of musical 
as a execution, and that it is endorsed by 
practically every great composer and 


Pe rsonal interpreter of music now living. 


But do you realize that each day you 
Matter delay your purchase of an Aeolian you 
are cutting yourself off from a source 











of enjoyment which might easily be 
yours ? 

Think for a moment what it means to be the conductor of an orchestra in 
your own drawing-room, and to have it so completely under your control that 
it responds instantly to your will. 


The performer on the Aeolian requires no technical knowledge. 


-The Aeolian will enable him to play the full orchestral scores of the most 
difficult works of the old masters. Overtures, symphonies, grand and light 
operas, and the latest popular airs will be at his command. He can always 
have dance-music, or accompaniments for the voice or violin and other 
instruments. 

The royalty and nobility of this country and of Europe have bought Aeolians 
for their private use. Aeolians are found in the homes of men prominent in 
every walk of life—political, financial, and social. 

What is most noteworthy, they are purchased by many of the foremost 
musicians. 

Aeolians must give an unusual amount of pleasure or people of such standing 
would not invest their money in them, and continue to do so (for most Aeolian- 
owners who start with the cheaper instruments end with the most expensive 
styles). The purchase of an Aeolian would bring enough pleasure into your 
home to more than pay for its cost. 





The Aeolian will give pleasure 
to your entire family (yourself in- 
cluded) throughout the year; a 
most popular entertainer during 
winter evenings and an invaluable 
ally to the hostess. 


Aeolians, £24 to £175. 


Aeolian Orchestrelles, 
£350 to £600. 


May be had on the Hire System if desired. 
Visitors welcome. If unable to call, send for 
Catalogue 6, giving full description. 


The Orchestrelle Ca: 


225 Regent St., London, W. The Colonial Model. Price £150. 























THE AOLIAN IS SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS IN LONDON, 
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CheRew Ciberal Review 


Edited hy One... 


— B. HARMSWORTH Shilling 


HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH Donthly 





























HE APRIL Number (No. 3) will contain, amongst other important features, 

a Poem by GEORGE MEREDITH; an important article in regard to 

our Foreign Policy, by J. A. SPENDER, under the title ‘* Business= 

like Imperialism ’’; an interesting and debateable article by JEAN DE 

BLOCH, in reply to Sir Charles Dilke, and a racy article on the present position of 
Irish affairs by Tim HEALY, M.P. 


Many interesting problems of a political and literary character are discussed by 
expert writers in this number; and in this, as in future numbers, ‘* The New 
Liberal Review’? will be found to be representative of progressive views in 
politics and in literature. 


OPINIONS OF THE PrReEss. 


‘* Tolerant and comprehensive.” — Westminster Gazette. 

‘* Readable throughout.” —S¢. James’s Gazette. 

‘* Will no doubt become a power for righteousness in the young Liberalism of the future.” —Daz/y 
Express. 

‘* The list of contributors shows careful selection.”—A/orning Post. 

‘* Fulfils high expectations.” -— Zhe Academy. 

‘* Priced at One Shilling, will rank with the half-crown reviews.”—Leeds Mercury. 

‘* Is going to fill in a very able manner a very important position which has too long been vacant.” 
—Sunday Sun. 

‘* Has the backbone of the other reviews, but with an added brightness and verve.”— Masonic 
Illustrated. 

‘* Will deservedly hdld its own among the monthlies.”—Airmingham Gazette. 

‘* Will serve a useful purpose, not only to the party, but to the Parliamentary Government as a 
whole.” —Zast Anglian Times. 

‘* The most important event of the month.” —Mewcastle Chronicle. 


THE COVER. 


‘* Capitally got up in a light maroon cover, it warms any library table.” —Zast Anglian Times. 
‘* The soft raspberry red of the cover is pleasing to the eye.” —Glode. 

‘* Blushing covers—rose—sanguine hue.”— Zhe Bradford Observer. 

‘* Looks handsome in its red cover.” — 7elegraph. 

‘In a cover the colour of brick-dust.”—Oxtlook. 

‘* Red-backed octavo.”—Chronicle. 

‘* Not unlike the old-fashioned colour called magenta.” —Review of the Week. 





Published at 33 & 34, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 
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READY WITH THE APRIL MAGAZINES. 


Price 2s. 6d., or Cloth, Gilt Edges, 5s. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


Sir JOHN TENNIEL 


COSMO MONKHOUSE. —_ 


BEING THE EASTER ART ANNUAL, 1901, OR e 

EXTRA NUMBER OF “THE ART JOURNAL,” F 
With Four... j 
Full-Page Rembrandt Photogravures : 

DROPPING THE PILOT 


(Bismarck Leaving the German Ship of State). 
VZE VICTIS 1871 


(The German Emperor entering Paris). 


TIME’S APPEAL 


(The last drawing executed for “ Punch ”). 
THE TOILET OF GIL BLAS. 
And Text Illustrations of the following notable Subjects :— 
PLAIN ENGLISH. TAKING THE REINS. 
WHO SAID DEAD? 

ON THE PROWL. ARMENIA’S APPEAL. 
A LESSON. IN A TIGHT PLACE. 
THE BtEUF GRAS FOR PARIS, 1871. 
LYING IN WAIT. 

VISITING GRANDMAMMA. 

THE BRITISH LION’S VENGEANCE. 

















BEES $ 











Nearly 5O Illustrations in all. Dropping the Pilot. 
By SIR JOHN TENNIEL. 
poht Gian as <i ee) — By Permission of Lord Rosebery. 


Completion of the ‘Work. Greatly Reduced gc duction of one of the Full- 


age Plat 








Full of Illustrations of the Buildings, Architecture, Pictures, and Exhibits. 


The PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 


An Illustrated Record of its ART, ARCHITECTURE, and INDUSTRIES. 
Edited by D. CROAL THOMSON, Editor of “The Art Journal.” 


The Twelve Numbers, with Twelve Rembrandt Photog-avures, and over 500 Illustrations, in one Handsome Volume, Art 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. Parts 1 to 6 anl 7 to 12 can be had bound together, 10s. 6d. each. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF SECTION I. 

Giascow Heratv.—“ Both in letterpress and illustrations the work far excels anything of the kind that has been 
produced in the past, and when complete it should form one of the most lasting of the chronicles of nineteenth- 
century industry.” 

Birmincuam Gazette.—“ We have seen nothing to equal this admirably artistic and entertaining volume upon the 
Paris Exhibition, providing an illustrated record of its art, architecture and industries.” 

BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ A worthy transcript of a unique and memorable show.” 


London: H. VIRTUE & CO., Ltd., 26, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Books. 


MOUNT OMI AND BEYOND. A Record of Travel on the Thibetan Border. By ARCHIBALD 
Litt.e, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Through the Yangtse Gorges,” etc. With a Map and many Illustrations. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 108. net. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. Translated fromthe German. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 
A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE SINCE 1814. From the French of 


CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. 2 vols., demy 8vo, £1 net. 


JAPANESE PLAYS AND PLAYFELLOWS. By Osman Epwarpbs. With Twelve Coloured 


Full-page Plates by Japanese Artists. 1 vol., ros. net. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE. By Professor H. A. GILes,.LL.D. 1 vol., crown 8yvo, 
6s. (LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.) 


TEN MONTHS IN THE FIELD WITH THE BOERS. By an Ex-LizuTENANT OF GENERAL 


De VILLEBoIs-MAREUIL. With a Map and Portrait. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEWEST NOVELS AND STORIES. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. ZANGWILL. 6s. 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. By Fiora ANNIE STEEL. 6s. 
THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. By Givperr Parker. 6s. 
THE QUEEN VERSUS BILLY: and Other Stories. By Luoyp Osnourne. 6s. 
THE BLACK TORTOISE: Being the ener of Old Frick’s Diamond. By FREDERICK VILLER. 35. 6d. 





THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


Published in Monthly Volumes, price TWO GUINEAS, Post Free for a Subscription of Twelve, 
or separately, in Special Binding, price 4s. per Volume. 


THE GIRL AT THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. By E. Houcu. [ Ready. 
PARLOUS TIMES. By D. D. WELLs. [April 1st. 
LORDS OF THE NORTH. By G. C. Laut. [May ist. 
THE CHRONIC LOAFER. By NELson Liovyp. [ June 1st. 
HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. By HAMLIN GarLanp. [ July ist. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BepForpD StrreeT, W.C. 
Art Extra of the - «= 
‘*PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


“Pictures of the Year”’ 
1901. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 








This year the most popular of Handbooks illustrating the Pictures of the 
Wear, exhibited at The Royal Academy and The Wew Gallery, will form 
an Extra Number of the Pall Mall Maga3ine. 


It will be printed upon specially-made enamelled Art Paper. 
The finest results in process reproduction will appear in its pages. 
Novel features will add to its attractions, and increase its popularity. 


It will be not only a Guide to the Galleries, but a permanent record for 
use in the Library. 


Ready the First Monday in May. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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A Good Appetite ; 
Enjoyment in Eating. 


What is Appetite? Really a sensation of 
hunger caused by a craving of the digestive 
organs for work to do. Nature provides 
this craving for food so that the body shall 
be well nourished. Hence it follows that a 
keen Appetite is a good and natural thing 
to have. No one need be ashamed of it. 
And what is enjoyment of food—the so-called 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table— 
but proper and efficient digestion of food? 
—in moderation, of course. If you do not 
digest what you eat you certainly do not 
enjoy it. Quite otherwise ; you are subject 
to pains, aches, stuffiness, Nerve Depression, 
and a host of minor ailments, which quite 
destroy enjoyment. You may even fear and 
loathe food, and dread having to eat at all. 
But what can you do? You must eat, for 
you cannot let yourself starve. Approach 
the subject from another point of view. 
Consider how food is digested, how it is 
absorbed, how it enriches the Blood, and 
how finally it is transformed into Vitality, 
Vigour, Health and Strength to replace the 
waste of hourly decay. Realise at once that 
you can facilitate, promote, and make easy 
all these processes, and that you can do it 
simply, cheaply, and efficiently by the use of 


Guy’s Tonic. 


Do not allow a possible prejudice against 
proprietary articles to sway your judgment. 
Because some are bad or indifferent, do 
not condemn Guy’s Tonic. Judge it fairly 
on its merits. Examine its claims to your 
support and consideration. Realise by in- 
quiry what good Guy’s Tonic has done, and 
is doing, in thousands of cases. Investigation 
will soon convince you that Guy’s Tonic is 
a genuine British remedy, prepared from 
the formula of a West-End physician. He 
tested it, altered it, and from time to time 
improved it, in a long and varied practice, 
before it reached its present perfection. 
Nothing good gains lasting success and 
affords comprehensive benefit at a bound. 
It must go through a period of trial, stress 
and test. Guy’s Tonic went through this 
long ago, and emerged triumphant. Never 
did a remedy offer so much value and do so 
much good at so small a price (6 oz. costs 
only 1/14$¢.) as Guy’s Tonic. January, Igor, 
was a record for Guy’s Tonic; the sales 
were larger than in any one month before. 
What else after more than ten years’ working 
can this mean, than that Guy’s Tonic holds 
its customers, that it does them good, gives 
them prompt relief, and thus has a host 
of friends? 

A new size (Six-Ounce) Bottle of 


Guy’s Tonic, price 1s. 1}d., is now on 
Sale at all Chemists’ and Stores. 
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3 NICOLE FRERES’ Estab. 1815. 


REGINA & POLYPHON 


MUSICAL BOXES 


play over 1,000 Tunes, and delight 

everybody. = 
Wonderfully 
brilliant in Tone, 
playing to per- 
fection any Airs 
from the Operas, 
or any selections 
0 


SACRED 


WHARSNI. 


which a 
chaser 
desire. 


No necessity for Changing Most Appropriate PRESENTS 
Tune Sheets. for Every Occasion. 
Absolutely Self-changing. 
lac EDISON’S 


PHONOGRAPHS ; 


also Gramophones 
and Zonophones. 


All dealers, or please 
write for Fully Illus- 
trated No. 33 Catalogue, 
free to readers of THE 
MALL MAGA- 

Old  Musioal 
Boxes repalred at our 
London workshops 
promptly and moder- 
ately. 

Estimates free. 


pur- 
ma 





y From 16/6 to 100 Guineas. 


ucan make | 
your own 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd. (Estab. 1815), 
21, Ely Place, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
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The Famous 
Flannel for 
BLOUSES ete, 
OF att Daarers, 
4 ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTE. 

















If any difficulty in obtaining GENULYE WOOL ALONE, apply to the 
Maaulacturers, RUBT, R, BUCK & SONS Carlisie, 











Grit ina Man 1s Goodf 

. but if is bad tn Penclst 

No‘Grit in L2C Harormutis 
“KQH-|- NOOR” PENCILS. 


KEEP IT IN YOUR PURSE! 


ZOX is the handy and safe remedy for 
Neuralgia and Headache. Any one sub- 
ject tg these distressing complaints 
should always carry one or two ZOX 
Powders with them. Can be taken in a 
cup of tea, or with any liquid. Two /vree 
sample Powders sent to any reader of 
PALL MALL MAG. sending stamped 
envelope to ZOX CO., 11, Hatton 
Garden, E.C. Zox Cures Neuralgia, 


You Prove it Free! 
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DURING THE EVERY HOME Is 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND 


SPRING ||4i= = 
LEANING === 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH 
BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to 
the Manufacturing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, 
instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by 
post, value per return, or offer made. Chief Office 
133, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. Estb. 100 years. 





























There is no more delightful art than 
CRYSTOLEUM PAINTING 
with ALSTON’S MEDIUMS 
see fang apering, to which 45 

ie 


have been awarded. Easily 


i sony get appreciated, and no pre- 
vious art training needed. New Book 
of Instructions, 1/-. Glasses, Photo- 
graphs, < nd all requisites supplied, 








Wrife for Price List and Particulars of Alston's New Method. 
H. ALSTON, GRIMSHAW STREET, BURNLEY. 

















will be found to equal the Globe Metal Polish, for 
its specific purpose, as it still remains uneclipsed for 
imparting an incredibly brilliant and lasting polish 
to all kinds of furniture, Papier Maché, Patent 
Leather, Varnished and Enamelled Goods, ete. 
Both the Metal and Furniture Polishes are obtain- 


To ASTHMA Sufferers. 


Immediate Relief in all cases of Asthma, 
eats * Croup, and be ont a Cough 
is gained by the use 


Potter’s Datura 
Asthma Cure. 


Sold by all Chemists and Herbalists in Tins 

atil/-each. Free Samples sent on receipt 

of Post Card to Potter & Clarke, Wholesale 
ruggists, Artillery Lane, London, E 


able at all Grocers’, or Stores, at prices to suit 
everybody. Raimes & Co., Stockton-on-Tees ; and 
Bow, London, E. 




















PEACH’S LACE CURTAINS 
21/- POPULAR PARCEL. DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS, “#2” 21/- 


Lot 506 contains 2 pairs Dining-room Curtains, same design, superb copy from old lace. 3} yds. long, 60 in. wide; 1 pair exquisite Curtains for 
Drawing-room, lacey and rich in appearance, 4 yds_ long. 2 yds. wide; 1 pair Bedroom Curtains, 3 yds. long. effective ornate design, 50 in. wide ; 
1 Guipure Lace Tray Cover, 30 in. square ; 1 Guipure Lace Sideboard Cover; also 1 haudsome set of titer Table Covers, one 45 in. long. 12 in. wide, 
and 5 smaller. Curtains may be had all of the same pattern, or in Ecru if desired. Carriage paid, 21/-. We have advertised the Popular Parcel for 
20 years. The Curtains are our Newest Design for 1901. The large quantities made specially for this Lot enable us to give the value. These goods 
shipped to all parts, and customers throughout the Empire testify to the reliable work and durability. 
SEND YOUR ADDRESS for our rgor Illustrated Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide. You will receive per return the most complete List 
of Lace Goods issued. Lace Curtains from 2/+ per pair, our Special Designs, all of the best workmanship, 
Frilled-Edge, Swiss, Guipure, etc., and see the great advantage you gain in buying— 
DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. Also Madras Muslins, hand-made Lace Covers, Table Centres, etc. Black and Créme Dress Nets, 
Flouncings, Black Laces in all widths, Valenciennes, Torchons, Insertions, anc 1 Fancy Laces in detail, 
Collarettes, a large Stock of Lace Slips, Silk ae Washi ne Blouses, Lace-edged Roller Blinds, Hosiery, Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear, etc. First 
Prize Medals, Toronto, 1892; Chicago, 1893-8. PEACH & SONS, Lister Gate, Nottingham. (Established 1257.) 
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TRUE HAIR GROWER 


A London business man makes a remarkable offer to 
readers of this magazine. He will send his prepara- 


tion on trial gratuitously. 
few years a 


FREE T0 YOU 


o the top of my head was entirely bald. 


Af 
-headed. My mother’s hair was naturally very thin also. 


My father and grandfather were 
I was quite reconciled to being bald- 
headed myself. One day, during a trip through Switzerland, 
I met with a learned elderly gentleman, who in the course of 
conversation asked me if I were desirous of possessing a 
luxuriant growth of hair upon my head. Naturally I was 
interested, and replied in the affirmative. He therupon stated 
to me that he had been a life-long student of chemistry, .and 
that he had made a feature of hirsutal matters. He gave mea 
formula, and suggested that I have it compounded, which I did 
upon reaching Geneva, and continued to use the preparatlon for a 
short time. In three weeks hair began to assert itself, and within 
forty days my head was quite covered. I supplied some of the 
preparation t9 two friends, one of whom was a lady whose hair had 
been nearly lost, and the results in each case were astonishing. 

Since then I have been selling the preparation, having 
obtained permission to do so from the savant who made the 





discovery 


sex. 
shops. 





I can testify to hundreds of other successful instances ; 
in fact, it is most wonderful in effect. 


Equally potent with either 


This is not a patented medicine, nor is it sold in chemists’ 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


The extracts from letters printed on this little circular were taken from one morning’s post 


recently, and will serve to illustrate the general success of my remarkable formula. 


A Business Man in Camberwell Row, London, 8.E.— 
“Tt is now some seven weeks since I began the use of your pre- 
paration, and I am very pleased to tell you that the new growth 
of hair is so long that I was able to have it singed last night, 
thinking that by so doing it would be —— The 
growth due to the use of your preparation is simply 
marvellous.” 

A Lady in Fardell Road, Wisbech—‘“I cannot speak 
too hahly of your hair-growing preparation, it has done 
wonders for my hair, I wish I had known of it before. I have 
used a box and part of another, and my hair has all come 
back again.” 

A Lady living at London Road, King’s Lynn, writes 
that her brother, although young, was quite bald, but that 
since using Mr. John Craven-Burleigh’s hair-growing pre- 
paration a new and heavy growth of healthy hair has 
covered the baldness.” 

A Patron in Skewe, Duffield, Yorkshire—“ Please send 
me another box of your pomade. I find my hair is growing 
splendidly.” 

A Resident in St. Heliers, ——. —“I am thankful to 
Say that the hair is growing fast our preparation is a 
splendid hair grower.” 

Gentleman in Faversham, Kent—‘“I enclose five 
shillings for another box of your preparation. The first 
quantity has fully stopped the fete from falling out, and a 
renewed growth of finer hair is evident.” 

A Lady in Copperfield Road, Stepney—‘I have given 
your hair grower a trial, and find it more effectual than any- 
thing else I have ever tried.” 

A Resident in Lea Brook, near Staffordshire— 
preparation has had a wonderful effect in producing a 
of hair, and I now enclose postal order for another 
complete the treatment. 


“ Your 
owth 
x to 





has done my mother’s hair a great deal of good, so lam 
a ¢ ayment for another box.” 

A Gentleman in Ashton Road, Oldham —“I am highly 
pleased with the result produced by your hair-forcing pre- 
paration.” 

A Patron in Kirriemuir, N.B.—‘ The use of your pre- 
paration has covered with hair what was until recently a bald 
patch on the crown of my hea 

y in Balham High Road, 8.W.—‘I have had 
dandruff or scurf for five years and could not get rid of it, 
but your wonderful pomade has removed it splendidly.” 

A Resident in Cornbury Road, Rotherhithe, 8.E.— 
“The compound you have sent me has had a wondertul effect, 
for hair is now growing on the fore-part of my head which 
has been —_ bald for several years. 
recommend you at every opportunity.” 

A Gentleman in Nuneaton—“ Please send me another 
box of your preparation as I wish tocontinue its use without 
interruption. ere is now half-an-inch of hair all over the 
top of my head, which was bald until I began using your 
hair grower a month ago.” 

A Gentleman in Royal Oak Avenue, Leeds" Your 


I shall certainly 


reparation is doing my hair a great deal of good 
if ly gratified.’ . 
Gentleman living near Shoreham, Sussex—“ I 
never believed that my hair could be made to grow again, but 
am thankful to say that a good growth has been started by 
the use of your preparation. I have been bald fourteen 
years, and this production of hair is really remarkable.” 

A Resident in Belmont Park Road, Leyton—‘I must 
say that although I have finished only one of three boxes of 
pomade, there is a decided improvement in my hair—a new 
growth is already asserting itself.” 


To avoid annoyance to my correspondents I refrain from giving their names, but the original letters can be inspected at 
any time at my office. 


A BOX SENT FREE TO YOU. 


PLEASE NOTICE.—If I were to print all the testimonials that I receive in a month, I 
would be required to print a circular as large as a copy of this magazine. 

© any reader who will write to me, enclosing two stamps to pay for postage, etc., mentioning 

name of this publication, I will gladly send a sample box of the preparation, without charge, for the 


purpose of demonstrating its real value. 


a further quantity at a small charge. Address— 


Then when you find hair has begun to grow, I will send you 


JOHN CRAVEN BURLEIGH, 110, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, UN CRAVEN BURLEIGH, 110, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


titles . 
A Gentleman in Watford, Herts—‘“ Your preparation ¥ 
y head.” 
A Lad 
i 
re 
( 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OO OO Oe 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART BY THE AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 











Recent Additions to the Company’s Well-k Collecti ’ 
DRAWINGS by HOLBEIN at ; THE WALKER ART GALLERY, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. By Gracious Permission of LIVERPOOL. Autotype Reproductions of Notable 
H.M. Queen Victoria. A New Series of Repro- Works of Modern English Art from this Collection, 
ductions of Twenty-Eight of the Principal Draw- The Series includes examples by Lord Leighton, 
ings in this Renowned Collection. The Autotype Herkomer, Albert Moore, Calderon, Caton Wood- 
Copies are made in every case to exact size of the ville, Dendy Sadler, Henry Holiday, ete. The 
Originals, and the Colour of the Drawings and Autotypes measure about 23 inches longest line, 
Paper is imitated as closely as possible. Ihe prices and are published at 21s. each. 
range from 4s. to 8s. each. THE WALLACE COLLECTION 
’ 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY of HERTFORD HOUSE. Autotype Copies of about 
British Art (Tate Gallery). An extensive Series Forty of the most interesting Pictures in these 
of Reproductions of Notable Pictures in this Galleries. The Masters represented include 
Popular Collection, embracing Representative Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Boucher, Lan- 
Works of Constable, Bonington, Landseer, cret, Fragonard, Greuze, Watteau, Meissonier, 
Linnell, Mason, Stanfield, Walkvr, Watts, Ros- Decamps, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Wouverman, 
setti, and others. Hobbema, Vander Heyden, etc. 








Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION of 160 Pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 
Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and prove acceptable Presents, being eminently suit- 
able for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, etc. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


= 7 


NOW READY at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 

















A NEW VOLUME OF STORIES, 


BY 


WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, 


ENTITLED 


haraoh’s Daughter 


And Other Stories. 
WITH 25 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


























MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 

















WORTHY OF YOUR 
INSPECTION. 


To emphasize this fact we ask you 
to write for a Catalogue, free, describing 


SOUTHALL’S 
Patent Boots. 


It will be worth your while to study 
the advantages they possess over the 
ordinary lace and button boots. 
*NO SEAMS and NO LACES, 
and a style to suit every fancy. 
THEY Fit LIKE A GLOVE; 
ARE BEAUTIFUL IN DESIGN. 


Boots made from Customers’ own Lasts. 


Sample Pair,14/6. Postage 6d. British Isies; 
2/- Europe; 3/6 Colonies. 
For London and District, Catalogues can 
be obtained : ar measurements taken at— 


anch Offic 
35, NORFOLK. STREET, “STRAND, w.c. 


SOUTHALL & CO., 
Dept. 12, 

Kirkstall Road, 
LEEDS. 

















UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
EDWARDS’ 


HARLENE 
FOR THE HAIR 





THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER 
AND RESTORER. 
The Finest Dressing. tpetally Propered: LD aes 


Perfumed. A Luxury and a 
every Modern Toilet. 


MISS EDNA MAY, 


‘* The Belle of New York,’’ | 
writes: “I have used your ‘HARLENE’ for the Hair,} 
and find it a useful dressing, adding vigour to tts growth ana} 
lustre to its appearance. 








I/=, 2/6, and (three times 2/6 size) 4/6 per bottle, from 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World, or sen' f 
direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” CO., Photographed fo 
95 & 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





? the Harlene Co. by Downey, 
bury Street, W. 
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A Post-card 
sent to address at 
foot will bring you a 


HANDSOME 
ALBUM 


Free and Post 
Paid. 


The 200 pages of this surp rise-exciting 

FREE GIFT glow with an entertaining 

succession of pleasant, profitable, facts and 

fancies in the shape of 3,000 pictures and de- 

; scriptions of H.Samuel’ sBargains i inGOLDand 
SILVER WATCHES, JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS, 
PLATE, CLOCKS, CUTLE RY, etc., etc., all at 

wholesale prices. Nearly Fifty per Cent. saved. 


H. SAMUEL’S WONDER BOOK 


shows the prudent man and woman how to exercise 

thrift without discomfort, and how to make the most 

of Life’s opportunities. The Catalogue contains full 
particulars of H. Samuel’s 


GRAND DISTRIBUTION OF BONUS GIFTS 


to purchasers. Ten lists of Presents to select from are 
enclosed in each volume. 
BEWARE OF INSTALMENT SYSTEMS 
You pay about three times the ordinary price and receive 
an inferior article, when 
by sending direct to 
H. SAMUBL you receive 
utmost possible value 
for cash. 


H. SAMUEL'S 
CASH SYSTEM 


makes the purchaser the 

immediate possessor of 

the goods and saves 
middle profit. 

A FULL MONTH'S FREE 
TRIAL ALLOWED 
with every purchase. 
H. Samugw’s famous 
“Acme” Patent Lever 
(as illustrated) in solid 
Sterling Silver Cases, 
fine three-quarter plate 
movement, extra jewel- 
led, fitted with damp- 
and-dust- -tight Cap and 
H. Samvet's special 
improv —_—— protected 
by Her Majesty’s Royal 

Lette:s Patent, 

only to be obtained in 
H. Samugt’s Watches. 
Warranted for 5 years. 
H. Samuev’s price, 26/- 


W, SAMUEL "rm: Siskeea"s MANCHESTER 








Hovis 


(Trade Mark) 


“|| Bread 


‘“‘Its food value is double that of 
Bread made from ordinary wheaten 
flour.’?—Lancet. 


An SK, 





It is always tasty 
and digestive. It im- 
proves every meal, 
and makes the nicest 
toast possible. 











CARS 


Most Family Bakers make and deliver 
it daily. Should your baker not do so, we 
shall be pleased to send you the addresses 


of our nearest Agents, 


THE 
HOVIS-BREAD FLOUR CO, LTD, 
MACCLESFIELD, 
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THE CENTURY 
~~ TURKISH - - 
BATH CABINET 


CURES DISEASE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


It is especially valuable for treating the very worst cases of Rheumatism, Nearalgia, Colds, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Influenza, Typhoid and other Fevers, Congestions, Kidney, Liver, Skin, and 
Blood Diseases, Obesity, and Stomach Trouble. Soothes the Nerves, and prevents Sickness. 


A Turkish Bath at Home Costs 1d. 

It opens the pores, and sweats the poisons (which cause disease) out of the blood. The best Physicians 
recommend and use the Century Bath Cabinet. 

The Turkish Bath aids one to keep well. It frees the system regularly from all waste and 
impurities. It keeps the mind and body up tothe highest vigour. It rests the tired, quiets the nerves, and makes 
the sleepless sleep. It removes from the skin all that clogs and discolours it, clearing the complexion. It takes 
out of the skin more uncleanliness than a common bath washes off from it. Gives all the invigorating, cleansing, 
and purifying effects of the most luxurious medicated bath, and is a luxury that quickly becomes a habit. 

The Century Cabinet is made of Hygienic Waterproof Cloth overa steel frame. Possesses four essential features 
necessary for the successful use of the Cabinet Bath. Folds into 2 in. space. Weight with Spirit Stove less than 20 1b. 
Is set up, heated and ready for use in five minutes. 

THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. If not found exactly as represented. money refunded. 

Prices of Cabinets, complete, 3§/-, 5O/-, 7Q/- (cheaper make 2§/-). 

7/6 Book (One Hundred Pages) Free to Buyers 
gives full advice, instruction, and formulas for medicated baths. It embraces, amongst others, the views of the 
aeouias contnons Hotienl authorities :—SIR ANDREW CLARKE, M.D., ERASMUS WILSON, M.D., DR. BARTER, 

. T. L. NIC , 


AGE NTS WANTED ___We want enterprising men and women to 
- represent us. Sole rights. 
FRE y= of goods and valuable books ‘‘ Health, Strength, Hygiene” and “‘ The Philosophy of Health 
and Beauty.” Write to-day, mentioning Zhe Pall Mall Magazine, for our Illustrated Catalogue No.6, 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. (Dept. 6), 203-205, Regent St., LONDON, W. 
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Second Edition Now Ready. Crown 4to. 140 pp. In Orange-Coloured Wrapper. 


‘THE NEW 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


price one suiinc.| [QOOO. POST FREE Is. 3d. 


The New “‘Extra’’ of the PALL MALL GAZETTE, and Popular 
Handbook of the New Parliament. 


“MEMS.” ABOUT ALL THE NEW MEMBERS, WITH 550 POR- 
TRAITS and CARICATURES, the latter drawn by Mr. G. R. HALKETT, 
the well-known political caricaturist of the Pall Mall Gazette, 22 ELECTORAL 
MAPS, and PARTICULARS of the POLLS; forming a COMPLETE 
RECORD of the FOUR GENERAL ELECTIONS of 1886, 1892, 


1895, and 1900, 
































THE NEW EDITION CONTAINS— 


“Mems.” About Members. | Election Results of all Constituen- 
A full Analysis of the State of | cies for the General Elections 

Parties. of 1886, 1892, 1895, and 
Table of Members, with Ages, Pro- 1900. 


fessions,and Occupations. 


The Town and Country Residences Political Maps of London, the 





and Clubs of Members. English Counties, the English 
550 Portraits and Caricatures of Boroughs, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Members. 1886, 1892, and 1900. 


And a vast Variety of Information indispensable to all interested in 
current Politics. 


THIS POPULAR GUIDE TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, originally issued by the 
PALL MALL GazeETTE in 1885, has proved the model of many imitators, both at home and abroad. 
But none has excelled it in distinction or popularity. The Editions called for in the United Kingdom 
exceed those of any competing publication, while its sales are larger than those of all its competitors 
added together. The greatest pains have been taken to make this edition complete, and there is a 
larger number of new portraits than in any previous issue. 


‘PALL MALL GAZETTE’ OFFICE, 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





- 
IE. 
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CAeSmith 
Premier 


Typewriter 
is nearly 


Silent 


Highest Award 
Paris Exposition 1900 


Grand Prix 


General SSaperions ly 
of Construction 


Land Efficiency. | 
“drt Catalogue Free 









































RNICKE fm 
Meuustic 


THE 


Wernicke Elastic 
Bookcase 


1S THE MOST POPULAR IN THE WORLD. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME LIBRARY, OFFICE, 
AND INSTITUTION. 


A Living Bookcase—grows with your 
Library, and always fits it. Small enough 
for 10, or large enough for 10,000 Books. 
A system of Units. An ideal Bookcase for 
the Home. Fitted with dust-proof dis- 
appearing doors, simple aad perfect in 
operation. Furnished in grades and prices 
to suit all tastes and requirements. 


Indispensable to Book Lovers. 


FREE.— Call and examine the Bookcases at any of 
*~ our Depots, or write for dainty Illustrated 
“L” Booklet, free to readers of PALL MALL MaGazine, 
or inquire of your bookseller. 
Roll-Top Desks. 
Flat Desks. Filing Cabinets. 
Card Indexes. Gem Cabinets. 
Office and Library Requisites. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Thomas Turner ‘“®'¢EstER), 


44, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 
Also BRADFORD, BIRMINGHAM, and LEICESTER. 


Tilting Chairs. 


b 
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There’s SECURITY in 












SICK HEADACHE. 







\ | TORPID LIVER. 
E-SSFURRED TONGUE. 
LI INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 
rey TOUCH ne LIWER 
9 
Be Sure they are CARTER S$ 


Small Pill. Small Dose. Small Price. 





ODD PD PIPPI DODO 
THE ONLY DENTIFRICE OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION, ¢) 


CTHSBREATA 
Jawai “BREATH 








3-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0.0-0.0-0.0-000-0-6-6 
TYPEWRITERS WOMEN MADE 
tise BEAUTIFUL 


EXCHANGE, at Half 
Makers’ Prices. 
Develops the 
Beatty MH Oe »w places.adds 


__ Sent on Approval. 
- Easy Terms. 
See Agents for the CHICAGO, heauty, curve and grace to the 
s. shoulders and neck. Charm 
and attraction to the vlainest 


woman. BEAUTIFUL 
women everywhere »we their 
PERB F I GURE 
and matchless loveiiness to 
Diano.._ Harmless Perma- 
nent. Never il 
Medical cnn Private testi- 
monials, and full particulars 
sealed for stamp.—Address. 
LADY MANAGER, A. W., 
ESPANOLA Co., Dept. 110 
208a, Regent Stre et, London, W 





Price £10 10. 
MACHINES PURCHASED 
also REPAIRED. 


MSS. Typewritten from 10d, / 
per 1000 words, i 


TAYLOR'S, 


74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON 


(Established 1884), 














— 








_~ 
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PRACTICAL SELF-HELP. 


A New Revelation of Interest to Everyone. 
Wwiatr THE WORLD WANTS, or 
HINTS ON SELF - IM- 
PROVEMENT. A treatise on 
Self help, Progress, Character, De- 
velopment, Humaneness, and all 
that tends to make life higher, 
happier, healthier, and more suc- 
cessful. Full of grand and inspiring 
thoughts which enkindle the kind 
of enthusiasm that wins. It multi- 
plies one’s ability by awakening sleeping powers, 
stimulating latent energies, and bringing forth re- 
sources before undreamed of. No one can possibly 
read this book without becoming wiser, better, and more 
successful. Over 100 pages, nicely bound in cloth, 1s. 
Paper edition sent for 6a. in stamps and addresses of 
five persons likely to be interested in our books. Cir- 
culars free. Address—P.A. 41, SELF-CULTURE 
Society, 256, High Holborn, London, W.C. 











THE FAMOUS The description given of 

the little “* Mab” as the 
finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of _ testimonials. ‘The 
“Mab” is rapidly super- 
seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered ‘Trade 
Mark, “The MAB,” or 
you will be di-appointed. 


‘Black Handle ...... 2/6 
Ivor, 3 


” 
PAIR IN CASE. 
Black : 
Ivory .. 
Sent post free 
ordered. 





**MAB’’ CO., 
73, Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 








































Raw Wate; i f Jicro- 
The GEM 
PURE-WATER 
STILL. 


scientists say that impure 
2 prolifi 1use Of 
und recommend the 





The GEM 







QUAKER-BATH | 2 eniy 8! 
drinking pu 
CABINET Still will’ ¢ 
is a perfect method of obtain- ky clea 
ing, at a trifling cost, Turkish, pleasant t 


Russian, or Medicated Baths simple, reliable 
in the privacy and comfort of ; ¢ 
home, Its regular use keeps 





ill and ine 
Valuable 
the bather in a high state of 
health. Eminent physicians 
recommend it as the finest treat 
ment for Colds, [Rheumatism, 
Gout, Eczema, Blood, and Kid 
ney Diseases, etc., etc. Send 
foe Illustrated Pamphlet, free, 
or call and inspect Cabinet and 
testimonials. Guaranteed satis- 
factory, or money refunded. Di fe jp IP 
Seven Days’ Free Trial. / aa 
Agents Wanted. 
(No. 14, Dept.), 6, Bishop's Court, 


78, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


















LONDON}. ust 


moa. BABY CARS. 


Under Patronage of H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


RECENT HOUSE, RECENT STREET, W. 
low Jay's). 
| 28, ST, CEORCE’S PLACE, HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


LIVERPOOL {ics.tc7;ooxe sreeer. 


Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 


HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 
High Grade Baby Carriages in the World, faving Special 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 

BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 

BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 


Pictorial List Post Free. 


Telegrams : ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘‘ 2543, GERRARD.” 











ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


Black Handle a Be ee ae 5/6 
Ivory Handle ai rc es ra 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case 21/- 


Write for Pamphlet, ‘' SHAVER’S KIT or QUTFIT,’’ sent post free. Wholesale: OSBORNE, CARRETT & Co., London, W. 





Kropp Duplex Strop... a, 6 7/6 
Kropp Strop Paste .. sas he 6d. 
Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 








Se 
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‘Allenburys Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, suited to the growing digestive powers. 
Younc Inrants thrive and sleep well, and’ are contented and happy, being saved from 
the disorders and digestive troubles common to those fed on farinaceous foods, condensed 

milk, or even cow’s nik. 











| Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3. 


FOR INFANTS FROM 


Birth to three months of age. — Three to six months. _ Six months and upwards, 
~-em_—rernens RS SOI Inara wa LN eee ee ree ee nee 
Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management FREE, Please mention this Magazine. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., comers strest, London. 











The No. 2 


NEW MANIFOLDING HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 





MAKES UNIFORM CARBON COPIES. 


And you Don’t have to Pound the _— 
with the ‘Tips of your Fingers . 2 


YOU PRESS THE KEY. 
WE STRIKE THE BLOW. 
THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER Co., 


50, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

















KEATING'S 
_POWDER ER 



















TINS 3° 6° % 
- THE NEW BELLOWS 99 e 


TOO STOUT. 


I was for years ; by chance I came across a simple home 
remedy that reduced me from 17 st. to rost. 12 1b., and I will 
willingly send particulars free to any sufferer enclosing 
stamp.—Mrs. M. E. FEtt, 195, Oxford Street, London, W 














Whooping Cough, Croup, Coughs, Colds, Relieves 
at once, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Hay Fever 
and Influenza. The germs of contageous disease cannot 
live in the presence of Cresolene. It cures Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Measles, and protects those exposed. You 
inhaleit. Breathe it right into your throat, bronchial tubes 
and lungs. No home where there are ‘children should be 
| without it, Send for descriptive booklet with physicians’ 
endorsements. Sold by all chemists. 


3 Plough Court 
No wires, no acids, no liquids. NWO DANGER! sane saa in emer- Alfea & Hanburys, Ltd. yee St. } LONDON. 
gencies. No.x 18/- gives over 5,000 flashes; re- fill C ry € 1/6. Post 





S. PRESS THE BUTTON.IT LIGHTS! 





























on receipt of price. Illust. Catalogue from British ~ p 
Ipriice voce Co., Ltd., 19 Great Windmill St., London 
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Ww 
Fountain Ben 


Made in 3 SIZES at 


10/6, 16/6 + 25)- 


each, up to 18 Guineas, pcst free. 


the KING o FOUNTAIN Pans. 


Reduced facsimile of 


10/6 SWAN 


with nickel clip for 
attaching to pocket 


| | / 6 complete. 





N3d NYMS 





Reduced facsimile of No. 1 SWAN, 70/6 plain, 72/6 mounted. 
Reduced facsimile of No. 3 SWAN. 46/6 plain, 2#/- mounted. 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON; 


8, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, PARIS. 

























FSRNIA. 
So MRUPHT TG 


cr TS GENTLY S| 


DL. iIDNEys LIVER si 
a «xv BOWELS, Xg 
I CLEANSES : 
© THE SYSTEM. r 


Permanentiv Ove 


| HABITUAL > 
163 CONSTIPATION. 
TO GET ITS 


) ye BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 
eee, BUY THE GENUINE \ 
sk Fo — anal 


T "GUFORNIA SYRUP or FIG 


CAL 
























and look for the NAME and TRADE MARK of 
- CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 
‘31 &32,Snow Hill, LONDON E.C. 









FREE WHEELS 


AT WILL. (Cross (X) Frames, Construction, Nickeling on 
Copper, Liquid Brasing, etc., are illustrated and described in the 


RALEIGH 





ae 
and convinci| = vba — before buying ANY Cycle. 
FREE from ng and sho all Towns, Leadon 

Viaduct, or post free pe The ne obten Cycle Co., L4., Nottingham. 
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De LARUE & Co's FOUNTAIN PENs 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” catentep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 











ee ean 6h WEE 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, “™™4 UAneR 


1 O/ 6 IRI DIUM-POINTED. 1 6/ 6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of 08 





THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLOID PENCIL, Patenten) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ A HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
ussite without fear of inl 


DE LA RU EB’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 
HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 


Secure from Dust and Evaporation. 





eon ' 
‘< I at THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE ) 
A... y Mj INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. hil if LLLE 
Section, showing Construction. Prices . sos be from = to 45/- 


“SWIFT” WRITING INKS 


Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 


sOoOLD BY ALI STATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C, 
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4’ years 36/- 
7 = £2 
10 ,, 48) 
15 ,, 54 
OF Tam er] °) 


FINEST PURE hein MALT WHISKY 


Stimulates 
without 
depressing 
the nervous 


system 


W.GLENDENNING & SONS,L™, WHisky MERCHANTS, 
} 67 Suaftesbury Avenue.W., 9,Grainger St, Newcastle on Tyne & Dundee.N.B. Est® 1867. 


Samples—Single Bottles can be obtained at 67, Shaftesbury Avenue, W., or, 9, Grainger Street, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
at 3/*, 3/6, 4/*, and 4/6, or by parcels post 6d. extra. Please mention this Magazine. 


NORRIS’ 


CYCLING. AND” WALKING snoes, | HORSE SKIN BOOTS. 


“ ” 
af -~--ty COMFORT, VALUE, DURABILITY. 
oan ri all ass ee ST features rae a GOOD Dr. GORDON STABLES. M D., R.N., 
cy ling Shoe . CEEDINGLY NEAT in writes :—** Shoes received; as eas} 
said P E ARANC E. 1 Biochine News. as a slipper, and soft as a glove.” 
*CYCLING” says: ‘It combines the best forms Every pair poazemeed, Sample 
s fastening, for while doing away with hooks and Pairs, 10/6. Superi 
lacing, it does not leave part of the foot exposed to Qualities, ‘ Waited” & 
dust or wet, as the front is completely covered, Hand-sewn Principle, 
the fastening being a neat buckle at the side. Ex- 14/6, 17/6,* 21/-*, Hand-sewn, 25/ '. 
cellently made and finished,” * Whole Golosh, without side-seam. 
A PERFECT FIT.—By Post.—Our 
System.—Send old boot for size, or 
Good Serviceable Shoe, 9/9. shape of foot on paper. Cash with order 
Superior, Welted- -Hand-sewn Price List and Testimonials Post Free 
Principle, 12/6. Pos 
For Light Wear, 6/11. 






















BLACK OR BROWN. 








Regd. No. 337,866. 





itage.-— United Kingdom (on Goods under 
12/6 in value) -/6, Europe 2;-, Colonies 3/6, 


GEORGE NORRIS, Salisbury House, 106, London Wall, LONDON, E.C.; 


28 & 29. St. Swithin’s Lane; 62, King William Street ; 8, Holborn Viaduct ; 66 & 56, Bishopsuate Street Within. £.C. 





Assortments sent by Post for Selection to any part 
of the World. No Deposit Required from 
responsible Persons. 


Paris Salon Pictures, 

Classical Undraped Figures, 

Secular and Religious Subjects, 

Statuary, Views, Yachts, 

Actresses, Heads, Portraits, 

Stereo-Slides, 

Artists’ Life Studies (including the Series by 
Von Gleden). 

Eastern Types, Children, 

Animals, Fruits, 

Flowers, Clouds, Waves, 

Rustic Scenes. 





Collections from the National Gallery, South Kensington and British 
useums, Louvre, Luxembourg, Vatican, Dresden, and 
other Noted pneeny 


eee 


Write for our latest 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, Post 
Free, 3d., or its equivalent in Foreign Stamps 
from Residents abroad. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, 


Print and Pboto Publishers, 


BEDFORD HILL ROAD, BALHAM JUNCTION, LONDON, S.W. 
Established 1876. Office Hours: 10 to 5; Saturdays, 10 to 12, 





** ARTEMIS,” by WENCKER. Folio Size at 2s, 


I 16a, 
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“A HIGH-CLASS SUITE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME,” 


DELIVERED CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





on the following terms :— 


CASH £10. 10s. 


Our special Parlour or Dining-room Suite consists of Couch, Lady's 
and Gent's and 4 Small Chairs. In Solid Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany ; 
luxuriously upholstered in best Imperial Saddlebags, richly em- 
bossed figured Velvet, or Crockett’s best quality Leather Cloth, the 
backs being padded with the same material, In ordering, please 
State the wood and colours of coverings preferred. Extra Small 
Chairs can be supplied at 1 Guinea each, Every article is spring- 
seated. Price, delivered free to any part of the United Kingdom, 
ro Guineas Cash, or 1 Guinea Cash with order and 10 monthly pay- 
ments of r Guinea each, or 2t monthly payments of Half-a-Guinea, 





THOUSANDS OF 
TESTIMONIALS 
expressing delight 
with the excellent 
value given and 


the Firm's 





CREDIT 





method of business. 


CLOBE.. 
FURNISHING 
GOMPANY.. 


DEPT. 0O. 
Pembroke Place, 
LIVERPOOL. 


£i | down, and 10 monthly pay- 
aS, ments of One Guinea; or 

£i | down, and 21 monthly pay- 
. HS, ments of Half a Guinea. 


This Bedroom Suite consists of Wardrobe, 3 ft. 6 in. wide and over 
6 ft. high, with large, full-length, highly-polished mirror, bevelled 
edges, carved panels, Dressing Table with beautiful large bevelled 
mirror, 2 jewel drawers, 2 small drawers, and 2 extra large ones. 
Washstand fitted with fine Sicilian marble slab, pedestal cupboard 
underneath, and towel-rail. 2Cane-seated Chairs are also supplied 
with the Suite. This Bedroom Suite is supplied in American Black 
or Satin Walnut, Mahogany, or Oak, and is solid throughout, every 
article being well polished by hand labour. In ordering, please say 
wood required. Price, delivered free to any part of the United King- 
dom, 10 Guineas Cash, or 1 Guinea Cash with order and 10 monthly 
payments of : Guinea each, or 21 monthly payments of Half-a-Guinea. 





just 























Never Fails. 
Established 
26 YEARS. 


Have you a Cough? 
A DOSE WILL RELIEVE. IT. 


! Have you a Cold? 
A DOSE at BEDTIME WILL REMOVE IT. 












WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


BE SURE YOU GET IT. 






Try it also for 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough. 





Prepared by 
W. T. Owsnince, chemist, Hull. 


Sold everywhere in 
bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 118. 


COPY RIGHT. 











a 





















Effervescent 


BUT NOT 












Emerson’s 


Bromo-SeELtzer 


For Headaches and 
Pains at the back of the eyes 
Pain at the base of the brain 
Pain like a band around the 
temples 
Pain like a weight on the head 
Pain like ceaseless hammering 
__ This successful American Remedy 
is an effervescent powder taken in 
water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
ohine. Does not depress the heart. 
t gives instant relief in cases of Brain 
Fag, Nervous, Sick, or Bilious Head- 
aches. Money refunded where it 
fails to cure. 
Three sizes—13%4d., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 


If your chemist fails to stock, send his name 
and your order to 
EMERSON’S DRUG CO., Ltd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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STONES 


LETTER FILES. OFFICE & LIBRARY 
FURNITURE. MUSIC CABINETS. 


&NO OTHER 


TIME 
SAVING 
SPECIALITIES 


ARM, 
¢ NOVEL. * 
USEFUL, 


’Resent>” 













HENRY STONE & SON. L*®. 
NEW SHOW ROOMS 
62 BERNERS St OXFORD ST LONDON.w 











BRAND 
ESSENC 
" BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat 


Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 


over the World. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 














PHOSFERINE 
STRENGTHENS the 
NERVES, and 
PURIFIES the 
BLOOD. 


When the digestion is imperfect the 
blood becomes loaded with impurities, 
some of which are carried to the nerves. 
This soon produces anzemia, neuralgia, 
insomnia, languor, melancholia, and a 
score of other so-called nervous troubles, 
and, in due course, the sufferer becomes 
a pale, neurotic, irritable, fretful, unener- 
getic hypochondriac. 


~ Now, if you are among the many 
thousands of those who are falling, or 
have fallen into this condition, we would 
strongly urge you, as a means of certain 
escape, to try Phosferine. This excel- 
lent preparation stimulates the diges- 
tion, purifies the blood, cleanses and 
strengthens the nerves. and restores the 
entire system to a thoroughly healthy, 
clean, vigorous condition. 


The remarkable medical and medicinal 
value of Phosferine is shown by its 
proprietors having received 


ROYAL COMMANDS 





from members of the British Royal 
Family, the Empress of Russia, King of 
Greece, Queen of Roumania, Dowager 
Empress of Russia, and many other 
Royal and Imperial personages. 


Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd., 
17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Bottles, 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6. Post free, 1/3, 
3/-, and 4/9. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, 
etc. The 2/9 size contains nearly four 
times the 1/13 size. 
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| FED ON “FRAME-FOOD” | 


ee 4 From SIX WEEKS old. 


Mrs. DANIELS, “ Hollyville,” Manor 
Road, Southampton, writes on August 
29th, 1900 :— 








‘*T have much pleasure in forwarding 
you a photo of my two boys, who have 
been brought up entirely on * Frame-Food,’ 
with the result shown in the photo. Our 
eldest boy commenced to take the Food 
at the age of three months, and the youngest ’ 
at six weeks. They were both very thin 
babies when born, and now I am sure they 
would take a prize anywhere. 

“*The children do not tire of the Food, 
but enjoy it as much now as when they 
first had it. I have recommended it on | T 
several occasions, and it has given much 
satisfaction in each case.” [The photo of 
the elder boy will be published later. ] 


FREE TEST. 
— Sample Tin of “FRAME-FOOD,” or 5-0z. Sample 
Jar of “ FRAME-FOOD” JELLY, sent free on receipt 
of 3d. to pay postage ; both samples sent for 4d. postage. 
(Mention this Magazine.) 





a —_—_—__ i ee ——— — = ae —— _ 
“ FRAME-FOOD” is sold in Tins, containing 16 OZ. for 1s. Compare with price of other foods. | 


_FRAME-FOOD CO., LTD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 





























POLISHING—A PLEASURE! sSsIxX GOLD MEDALS. 


foddard’s 


Will not 


Finger- oe “ Stephenson’s 
ype Furniture 


Cream.) IRURa anes 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
For MoRE THAN Half a Century this Powder has sustained an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies as the Best and Saregst Article for Cleaning SILVER 
and ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6 & 4/6 each. 


GODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM 

; = for Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture. 
YARNISH STAINS FOR WOOD-WORK. Sold in Bottles, 6¢. and 1s. each by Cuemists, Grocers, 
STEPHENSON BROS., LIMITED. BRADFORD, | !®°XMONGERS, etc. 


pe ee ee ee ee ee es ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee oe 


Hall’s Wine. 


A MARVELLOUS RESTORATIVE. 


Rapidly Restores the Vital Forces 
after Illness and Overwork. 

It restores both body and mind in a marvellous manner. It cures Neuralgia, 
Sleeplessness, Anzemia, and General Debility. Nurse Nicholas, Crumpsall, says : 
‘*] appreciate Hall’s Wine very much for its rapid stimu- 

lating power both on muscles and nerves. I have also given 

it to my present patient, who says he has found it a splendid 
restorative. I shall recommend the Wine whenever I can.” 














l Sold by licensed grocers, chemists, and wine merchants. Sample bottle sent on receipt 
ss sixpence in stamps by the proprietors: Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd., Bow, London. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE—continued from page iv. 





COMMON HEROES. 


The new subject in this series of poems by Mr. HAROLD BEGBIE deals 
with “Tbe Journalist,” and is illustrated by Mr. RAVEN=HILL. 


REAL CONVERSATIONS. 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER, the distinguished literary and dramatic critic, 
will contribute real conversations with Mrs. CRAIGIE (JOHN OLIVER Hoppgs), 
and other distinguished pcople. 


WOOLWICH. 


The well-known military correspondent, the author of “An ‘Absent-Minded 
War,” deals with the ‘training of officers in another valuable critical article on 
The Royal Military Academy at Woolwich and its Whrk in a forthcoming 
Number. The paper will be illustrated with many photograpbs. 











THE ACTOR-MANAGER. 


A paper of much interest to playgoers in which the views of the leading 
Actor=Managers on their Work are recorded by Mr. HORACE WYNDHAM. 
Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM, Mr. BEERBOHM TREE, Mr. GEORGE 
ALEXANDER, Wr. FREDERICK HARRISON, Mr. CYRIL MAUuDE, 
Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY, and Mr. ARTHUR BOURCHIER have been 
good enough to contribute to this symposium, which will be illustrated by 
Mr. CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


LONDON NOISES AND NUISANCES. 


In vain is the bitter cry of the unfortunate dweller in London. Neither 
brick walls nor rhadamanthine County Councils can protect the poor 
neurotic from the maddening noises of the peripatetic merchant, of the perambulating 
musician by day, or the eloquence of the animal world by night. In genially 
humorous style) Mrs. E. T. COOK begins a campaign against Noises, which 
Mr. G. D. ARmouR, Mr. A. S. HARTRICK, and Mr. E. J. 


SULLIVAN will assist by the contribution of studies of the noisy ones of London. 


CARICATURE PORTRAITS. 


A number of these by the Editor will accompany the monthly Chronigue. 


EXQUISITE FRONTISPIECES. 














THE ROUND TABLE. 





Light Sketches, Short Stories, and Humorous Drawings, will be published under 
this heading. 


STEAMBOAT TRAVELLING. 


Those who follow the development of our Floating Palaces will read 
this profusely illustrated article with keen interest. 





These are only a few of the features of the forth- 
coming Numbers of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, the 
remainder of which will be announced later. 


Publishing Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C, 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 











EXTENSION OF TIME. 


The Editor regrets that the great majority of the drawings submitted 
in this Competition are disqualified on account of non-compliance with the 
conditions advertised in the January, February, and March numbers of 
the Magazine. The Editor hesitates to rule these competitors out of the 
Competition, and has decided to keep the Prize open for two months longer, 
to enable those who find that they have misunderstood the regulations to 
amend their drawings or to contribute further designs. 


A FIRST PRIZE OF TWENTY POUNDS (£20). 


1, For the best illustration or decorative design of any one subject from 


**G6ravy’s Eleqv in a Country Churchyard.”’ 


The size of the design and the treatment (whether in wash, chalk, or 
pen-and-ink) will be left entirely to the artist’s discretion, but the pro- 
portions of the drawing should correspond with the pages of the Pall 
Mall Magazine. 


A SECOND PRIZE OF FIVE POUNDS (£5). 


2. For the design second in merit to that of the Winner. 


3. All drawings must be sent in on or before May 25th, and must be 
accompanied by stamps for return. 


4. The two Winning Designs shall become the property of the Pall Mall 
Magazine. 


5. The Editor to have the right of reproducing any of the unsuccessful 
designs in the Magazine on payment of a fee of ONE GUINEA; the 
drawings to be afterwards returned to the artists. 


6. The Editor’s decision shall be final. 


7. All drawings are sent at the artist’s risk, and the Editor declines all re- 
sponsibility for loss or damage sustained in course of transit. 




















8. Each design should either include the COUPON. 
lines selected for illustration, or they 
should be written on the back of the PRIZE COMPETITION. 
drawing, together with the artist’s PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
Name and Address, and the Coupon May 25, 1901. 
which is given on this page. 





The names and addresses of the winners will be published in the 
July number St-the PALL MALL MAGAZINE (published June 18th). 
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Baths 


Are Turkish Baths 70.0 yn fhe 


Turkish baths are preventive and curative, keeping the healthy strong, 


Premier 


and strengthening the weak ; cure Rheumatism and all blood diseases 
as will no other treatment, by forcing all impurities through the pores. 


The Premier Bath Cabinet is the most durable and convenient of 
all Cabinets. It is a double-walied room constructed on four steel frames, 
with hygienic waterproof cloth, folding up into two-inch space. Ever 
essential feature is embraced whereby 1 these baths may be enjoyed wit 
all the ease and luxury that the most expensive Turkish bath-rooms can 
furnish, saving breathing hot air and the risk of colds afterwards. 


The Premier Bath Cabinet is guaranteed to be the very best value 
of all Bath Cabinets, and is sold on thirty days’ trial, to be returned at our 
expense if not as represented. We sell direct at makers’ prices 
and pay carriage. We employ no agents. Write, Sy ae 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, for our Illustrated Catalogue, No. 4, and 
order froin that. 


PREMIER TURKISH BATH CO., 
Dept. 4, 119, Regent Street, London, W. (opposite Stereoscopic Co.) 





HUMBER 


THE WORLD’S BEST 


As used by HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vil. 
Artistic Catalogue free on application. 


HUMBER, Ltd., BEESTON, NOTTS. 
& COVENTRY. London Depot: 32, Holborn Viaduct, &C. 


CYCLE. 








rete 











“Pall Mall Magazine” 
Coupon. 





A FREE GIFT 


of a series of Charming Miniature Illustrations of o 
STEEL PLATE ENGRAVINGS and BEAUTIFUL PHOTO. 
ZS . BE PRESENTED ENTIRELY 
OF 7 CHARGE to every Reader of the 
applying at the offices of the City of London Fine 
Art Society, Victoria Avenue, Bisho psgate, London, E.C. 
or they will be forwarded to any address (at ‘home or abro: 2d} 
on receipt of three stamps, with the Reader's name and 
address and this Coupon. 


* Pall Mall 




















DRESS WELL. Subscribe tothe 
VALETRY CoO., 


Whose unique arrangements keep gentlemen's Wardrobes 
resh and in perfect condition, 
TERMS: 7s. 6d. per month, 
or £3 3s, per annum. 
Articles collected by Company's messengers three times 
weekly, and returned within 24 hours. Estimates given 
for repairs of all garments, both for Ladies and Gentle. 
amen, All work done by Expert Tailors, Highest Refer- 
ences, Special arrangements for Country Customers, 
Full particulars from SEC. 
27, Noel St., Oxford St., London, W. Agents Wanted. 
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Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 





The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Go., Ltd., is published by 
special permission of the Russian Court. 


‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept. 
‘* Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. ‘Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6. 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, ete., e 


Tin 


j 





verywhere. 

















' 


GALVD, COMBINED 
MESH NETTING. 




















Tema 














we: BAYLISS JONES 
Seal ese smilies es: ano BAYLISS. 
== iil pss WOLVERHAMPTON. 


ORNAMENTAL PALISADING. 













ise 
20 per cent. cheaper 
than ordinary 
netting. 











WIRE FENCING. {RON BARROWS. 











JEWSBURY 
& BROWN’S 
ORIENTAL 

TOOTH PASTE 


World-Wide Sale. For nearly a 
Century the Approved Denti- 
frice. Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 








SIGHT 


Many p ople suffer from bad sight, or 
films and specks. Allsuch should send 
to SITKPHKEN GREEN, 210, Lambeth 
Road, London, for his little book, 
‘“How to Preserve the Kyesight.’’ ‘This 
tells of SINGLETON’S EYE OINT- 
MENT, a cure for all troubles of the 
eyes, eyelids, and eyelashes, having 
300 years’ reputation as the best 
remedy. Supplied in ancient pedestal 
pots for 2/. each by all chemists « stores. 
Please note that it retains its 
healing virtues for years. 
















































4 





| | | WL WA lM 
HAVE STOOD THE TEST of publi: opinion foroverten years, and are more popular now than ever, 
Testimonials come to us from all parts of the world and all classes of = 


people, praising the usef.1lness, reliability and fine workmanship of 


ITHE BRITISH STYLOGRAPHIC PENS.: 


“gee ess = Se ==] 


x 





















7/= each. Extra large and super quality, the “Special,” §/- Plain 
and 12/6 Mounted. Obtain of your Stationer, or send P.O. direct to us and pen willbe sent post free. 
It will pay you better to give 4/- for a pen that will please you 
& you will throw aside in disgust after a few days or week 
ey in full if penis rerurned within seven days from purchase 
We cannot do more than that you should not do less than try them, , 
We make also a complete range of Fountain Pens with Nibs, 2/6 to 16/6, Write for {llustrated Catalogue 


=BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, 91e& 92, Creat Saffron Hill, London, E.C. 
il ee 08 QR MW 
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Remington 
“Typewriter. 


has received the Highest Award 
at the Paris Exhibition, 1900, thus 
securing, as it has always done in 
every case of open competition for 
which it has been entered, the fullest 
possible recognition of its merits. 


100, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.; 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. (West-End Branch), 


THE LONDON SHOE CO., L’’ 


Wholesale Boot Factors. Single Paire® Sold. 
Makers to H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE and the Principal Courts of Europe. 
Goods sent on Approbation. Terms Cash. Catalogues Post Free. 
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No. 970. 


24/9 






PPUTTIE 


Calf Kid, Blacking Leather Golosh, Smart 
Price m s ™ 


ium, or Square Toe, 
21 / 6 No. 901. 


per pair. 94 /9 
REAL 
PIGSKIN. 


Calf Kid, Patent Calf Odes, 
Smart Toe. 






STOUT WALKING BOOT.— oe Calf, GOLF BOOT.—Nut Brown Grain Hide, 
Leather Lined, Medium Toe Best Hand Sewn, Broad Toe. 
Carriage Paid on British Letter Orders only, but not on Approbation Parcels. 
THE LARGEST STOCKS OF HIGH-GRADE BOOTS AND SHOES IN EUROPE. 
Head Office :—123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
West End Branches: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W.; and 21 & 22, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
All Letters to the City. 
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HAIR PRESERVED AND BEAUTIFIED. 


a The only article which really possesses nutritious virtues, and closely resembles the oil in the 
skin which Nature provides for nourishing it and stimulating its growth, is 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


Without it the hair becomes dry, thin, and brittle ; it preserves and beautifies the hair, prevents 
baldness, and eradicates scurf, is the best dressing for ladies’ hair, and for children it isinvaluable. 
Also in a Golden Colour for fair and golden hair, Sizes: 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to 4 small). 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


Sis the best dentifrice ; it thoroughly cleanses the teeth from all impurities, imparts to them a 
pearl -like whiteness, and prevents and arrests decay. Sold by Stores and Chemists, and 
A. Rowland & Sons, Hatton Garden, London, 



















EVERY HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING TRUNK 
Ought to contain A BOTTLE of 


|ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It prevents any over-acid state of the blood, and should be kept in every 
bedroom and traveller’s bag in readiness for ony omer ency. It ALWAYS does 
GOOD—NEVER any harm. It forms a DELIGHTFUL, INVIGORATING, 
COOLING, SOOTHING, and HEALTH-GIVING beverage. It acts as simply, 
yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine does on the vegetable 
§ world, and REMOVES BY NATURAL MEANS, without hazardous force, all 
j foetid or POISONOUS MATTER. It is IMPOSSIBLE to OVERSTATE its 
Sy GREAT VALUE in HEALTH or DISEASE. Its effect on any DISORDERED 

y or FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS, It is, in fact, NATURE’S 
s OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


CAUTION.—See capsule marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a Worthless Imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C, ENO’S PATENT. 














TRELOAR’S 
LINOLEUM 


Is well seasoned, therefore wears well 


LUDGATE HILL, LONDON 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., BELFAST, 


And 156, 164, 166 & 170, REGENT sriieier LONDON, 


(Appointments to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria and the Empress Frederick) 





CAMBRIC 





Samples HANDKER- 
Post Free. 
LINEN | 
COLLARS, 




















Post Free. 


SHIRTS. 





IRISH 


TABLE & 


Children’s 


POCKET Ladies 23 


Gents’ 
CHIEFS. {3° ' on.” 


Ladies’, from 3/6 per doz, 
Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 


Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen from ° 11 per «loz, 
: Hye CUFFS & Matchless Shirts, fine quality, Ion oth, with t-fold 
Price Lists ’ pure Linen Fronts and Cuffs 35 6 the half-dozen 


OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in Neckbands, Cuffs and Fronts, for 14/- 


the half-dozen. 

Fish Napkins, 2 rt per doz 

ose a = 5/6 
DAMASK Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/6 each, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114. each. | 


Real Irish I heeting, lly bleached, 2 yards 
HOUSE LINEN. RK "le alee a fully ble yare 


Roller Towelling, 3d. per yard. Dusters, from 3/3 per dozen. Linen Glass Cloths, 49 per dozen 


RORDERED 
per doz, 


ITEMSTITCHED. 


” 


(to measure, 2/- extra). 


24 by 3 yards, 5/6 














Shatteved NERVES 


RENEWS VIGOUR OF MIND AND BODY. 
Its Effects are Immediate and Lasting. 


The whole Medical Press, from the Lancet downwards, have welcomed 
its discovery, it being the Only preparation of Pure Free P hosphorus 
A Specific for Neura ilgia and Nervousness 


Dk. HUMPHREY Davy, M.D., writes: —‘'I shall prescribe it as a 
Nervous Tonic; it is such a boon to have a reliable preparation of 
Free phosphorus. 


Price 2/9, of Chemists, or the Sole Proprietor: 


O. E. HORN, D.Se., Bournemouth W. 


N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-orders and inquiries for Samples should be sent direct to BELFAST 


DINNEFORD’S 





MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Fifty Years have approvea 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
Sold 


\DINNEFORDS through- 
MAGNESIA} out the 





World. 











THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


cinta 


Coftee. 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
Use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary Coffee. 











PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“ Soft, Mellow, Delightful, and carries the Wild 
Rough Scent of the Highland Breeze.” 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
26* 

J 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 





CONTINENTAL RBREPRESENTATIVE: 
F TENNANT PAIN 21, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 
® 9 and 309, Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
Amsterdam . KIOSKONDERNEMING 





Railway Station and Kiosks, 


mn J. G. ROBBERS ‘ . 62, Voorburgwal. 
” : KIRBERGER & KESPE - Library. 
Antwerp ‘ ‘ O. FORST . ; ‘ 69, Place de Meir. 
Brussels ‘ . ‘ L. ISTACE. 14, Galerie du Roi. 
” ‘ ; ‘ ; P. KATS 97, Rue Neuve. 
% . : ; DIETRICH & CO. . , 52, Montagne de la Cour, 
” OFFICF CENTRALE GUICHET 6s, 67, Rue de Il’Ecuyer. 
The Hague . KIOSKONDERNEMING Railway Station Bookstall. 
pa : ‘; A. ABRAHAM . . Oranjeplein, 82. 
Harlem ; : ‘ KIOSKONDERNEMING. Railway Station Bookstall. 
Ostend , ' ; CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS Library. 
Rotterdam (Maas , KIOSKONDERNEMING Railway Station Bookstall. 
” . . ‘ NEDERLANDSCHE KIOSKEN The Kiosques in the Town. 
Spa : , ; ; : BRUCH MARECHAL Rue Neuve. 
SWITZERLAND. 
Baile. ; ; FESTERSEN & CIE. ‘ Library. 
Berne . ; ‘ SCHMID & FRANCKE . Railway Station. 
Geneva ‘ . C. E. ALIOTH Boulevard du Theatre and the Kiosques 
Ps ‘ GEORGE & CO. 10, Corraterie. 
Lausanne TH, ROUSSY @&CO. . Rue du Bourg. 
< AGENCE DE JOURNAUX Railway Station. 
Lucerne GESCHW. DOLESCHAL Kapellplatz. 
” A. GEBHARDT Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 
Montreux C. B. FAIST Library. 
” F. & M. GAUTCHY Au Bon Marché 
” E. SCHLESSINGER Library. 
St. Moritz. Cc, B. FAIST , Library. 
Territet E. SCHLESINGER . Library. 
Thun E. STAEMPFLI Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
, Vevey Kk. SCHLESINGER Library, 
Zurich . E. HESS Kiosk Alpenquai. 
ITALY. 
Florence : , ; CARLO PRATESI . , ‘ 15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
o : : G. P. VIEUSSEUX . . . Library. (Station Bookstall. 
é ; B. SEEBER 20, Via Tornabuoni. 
os , ‘ . BOCCAFRATELLI, 8, Via Cerretani, 
Genoa . ' : ; : LUIGI CORSANEGO Station Library. 
Milan . , . P. MARCO Library, Railway Station Bookstall. 
” ‘ ‘ ; ‘ OTTAVIO BERTUZZI Library, Piazzo Duomo, 
” . FRATELLI BOCCA, 21, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
” , CESARE CASIROLI 2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
Naples . DETKEN & ROCKOL| Piazza del Plebiscito 
* ‘ : G. VALETTI Station Library. 
Rome ‘ ‘ LOESCHER & CO. , 307, Via del Corso. 
” ; : ROSSI, LUIGI . Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna, 
- ; ; ; BOCCA FRATELLI Library, Via del Corso. 
‘ A. HEATH WILSON 22, Piazza di Spagna. 


San Remo G. GANDOLFO. 


21, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 


- ' é ; y R, VISETTI : 2, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
Sorrento . G. TRAMONTANO . Hotel Tramontano. 
Turin . ; ; ; ; CARLO CLAUSEN 19, Via di Po. 
* . : ; ROUX & CO. Galleria Subalpina. 
~ . . , POZZO BROS. . Railway Station Library. 
Venice ; ‘ ° SEBASTIANO ZANCO Kiosque near San Marco. 
” : GOBBO ZAGHIS Railway Station Bookstall. 
ALGIERS L. RELIN 1, Rue Dumont d'Urville. 
EGYPT, Etc. 
Cairo. ; ; ‘ 5 G. G. ZACHARIA . . ‘ Library. 


NOTICE.—// there is any difficulty in obtaining the Paut. MALL Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, and 30, Rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be 
sent in Stamps of any Country. Any Single Number of the PALL MALL GazettE will be sent on receipt 
of 2d. in any Country's Stamps. 
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10 CONTINENTAL READERS. 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned 
Railway Stations, Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 











HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth 


GERMANY. 
Aix-la-Chapelle . 


Baden-Baden 
Berlin . 


Cologne 


Dresden 

Ems 
Frankfort-on- = 
Hamburg . 
Hanover ‘ 
Heidelberg . 
Homburg v. d. H. 
Bad Schwalbach 
Stuttgart 


Wiesbaden . 


Wurzburg 
FRANCE. 

Aix-les-Bains 

Biarritz 


Cannes. 


Dieppe 
Havre 
Marseilles 
Mentone 
Monte Carlo 
Nice 


Paris 


And 


CONTINENTAL 


F, TENNANT PAIN, 21, Farringdon Avenue, LONDON, 


WESTBAHNHOF . 
OSTBAHNHOF . ° : 


ji Me MAYER. . . 
LIBRARY BARTH . 
GUS NEUMANN 

C. WILD . 

E. ILGES 

GEORG STILKE 


REPRESENTATIVE: 


and 30, Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 


° Railway Station Bookstall. 


Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Elisenbrunnen, and 3, Holzgraben. 

8, Holzgraben. 

Leopoldplatz. 

Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden. 
31, Dorotheenstrasse 


the principal Railway Stations of Berlin 


C, A. NIESSEN 

F. G. SCHMITZ 

C. TITTMAN 

E. WEIGAND 

L. J. KIRCHBERGER 
J. VATERNAHM 

J. W. BASEDOW 
THEO. SCHULZE . 
BANGEL & SCHMIT1 
F. SCHICK . 

B. MAURER 

K. WITTWER . 


LUCKE 
JACOB LEVI ‘ 
VAL. OFHNINGER 


MAISON MERMOZ 

V. BENQUET 

L. JUGAND 
VICTOR PERRIER. 

F. ROBAUDY 

C. B, FAIST 
COURSIERES FILS 
COLLIARD 
BOURDIGNON 

MME, DUMONT 

H. BLANCARD 

VVE. C. MATHIEU 

H. SINET 

PIERRE BERTHELO! . 
J. CASTELLANI 
LEVENT & CHEVALIER 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY 
MME. VVE. TIMOTEI 
BRENTANO . . 
BYRON LIBRARY. . 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY . 
NEAL’S LIBRARY . 
THE CELTIC 


6, Domhot. 

Library, Hohestrasse. 

15, Pragerstrasse. 

RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer) 

Library, 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

19-21, Brodschrangen. 

85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station 

5, Leopoldstrasse. 

Library. 

Library. 

32, Friedrichstrasse and Railway 
Station. 


Railway Station. 
The Colonnade. 
Library. 


Place du Revard 
Place de la Mair ie. 
3, Rue Mazagran. 
4, Rue d’Antibes 
42, Rue d’Antibes. 
45, Rue d’Antibes, 
52, Grand Rue. 
14, Rue de la Barre. 
Librairie. 
Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
17, Kue de Paradis. 
24, Rue St. Michel, 

‘ Kiosque des Journatx. 
, Xue de France. 
62, Rue Gioffredo, 
50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
48, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
14, Rue Castiglione 
37, Avenue de |'Opera, 
8, Rue Castiglione. 
224, Rue de Rivoli. 
148, ” 


,» Rue Marbe at. 


And the princtpal Kiosques on the Paris Boule wards, iim Rail: way Stations. 


Royat 
Trouville 
Vichy 


NOTICE.—// there is an 


Avenue, ondon, an 


MME, PUEL 
H. LEDUN P 
GIROND BERNE 


gle c 


Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Déme). 
63, Rue des Bains. 
Place des 4 Chemins. 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France, 


ficully y in haiaies the Patt MALL Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 

attbout, Paris, will forward sin 
sent in "Stamps of any Cinaetey, Any ’ Single Number of the 
of 2d. in any Country's Stamps, 


— on recetpt of 1s. ad., which may be 
ALL MALL GAZETTE will be sent on receipt 
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INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





(Towns Alphabetically Arranged and Offices Classified; with names of 
Local and District Managers, etc.) 


FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES. 


BELFAST. 
County Fire Office ‘ ‘ . 10, Victoria Street. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company 12, High Street. James M. Scott. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 35, Royal Avenue. W J. Morton, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Alliance Assurance Company < ee 61, New Street. David Adams. 

County Fire Office e. tf 61, Colmore Row. 

Eagle Insurance Company Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row. 

London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 19, Newhall Street. John S. Baker. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company Unity Buildings, 14, Temple Street. T. Martin Sloan. 
Provident Life Office .. : a eM : 59 & 61, Colmore Row. 





BRISTOL. 


Alliance Assurance Company = ‘a - . Corn Street. Albert D. Brookes. 

County Fire Office ; Clare Street. 

Eagle Insurance Company .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company Corn Street. William B. Heaton. (FIRE ONLY ) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company 13, Clare Street. G. H. Foster. 

Provident Life Company Provident Buildings, Clare Street. 


DUBLIN. 
Alliance Assurance Company . . 23, Nassau Street. Vernon Kyrke. 
County Fire Office $i es ‘x - : 113, Grafton Street. 


LEEDS. 


County Fire Office xs re sy rm as .. 9, East Parade. 

Eagle Insurance Company . .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 

Lancashire Insurance Company... .. 36, Park Row. William Holbrook. 

London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 25, Bond Street. G. C. Forster. 

North British and Mercantile Insurance Company .. Commercial Bdgs., Park Row. J. P. Eddison, G. L. Caird. 
Provident Life Office . eee as os 9, East Parade. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Alliance Assurance Company ue es 3c, Exchange Street East. O. Morgan Owen. 
Lancashire Insurance Company .. 4, Manchester Bdgs., Tithebarn St. John R. P. Leggatt 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance ‘Company 1, Victoria Street. W. J. McWean. 

Provident Life Office Bank Chambers, 3, Cook Street. 


. 


MANCHESTER. 


Alliance Assurance Company ae < King Street. bk. 11. Lloyd. 

County Fire Office oP ei es ; 68, Fountain Street. 

Eagle Insurance Company . ; a ; 64, Cross Street. 

Lancashire Insurance Company , ; Head Office, Exchange St. Digby Johnson, Charles Povah. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 100, King St. Thomas A. Bentley. (FIRE ONLY.) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Alliance Assurance Company ‘ 31, Grainger Street West. J.S. Waterstone. 
County Fire Office ; ‘ 5 ‘ 5 .. 9, Grainger Street West. 

Lancashire Insurance Company : .. 40, Mosley Street. E. P. Lloyd. 

London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 113, Pilgrim St. Owen D. Jones. (FIRE ONLY.) 
Provident Life Office a = .. 9, Grainger Street West. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


Alliance Assurance Company pi ka a .. Willoughby House, Low Pavement. J. P. Collier. 
County Fire Office Se 5 - - en .. Exchange Walk. 
Provident Life Office . ty , Exchange Walk. 








P.T.O. 

















WORDS __. 


AND THE 


HINGS 


FOR WHICH WORDS STAND. 


In these days a man of active mind has 
an almost unlimited range for his interests 
and his curiosity. The world which is 
brought before him every morning by the 
agency of his newspaper, to take but one 
example, is disturbingly wide. He cannot 
turn without catching sight of some fresh 
field of human enterprise or achievement. 

“Modern methods annihilate space 
and time.” Every day brings some fresh 
instance of the triumph of modern science 
over the difficulties of nature to make us 
realize howslight 
are the limita- 
tions of time and 
Fa ene lusteating the lave beau sea a pots a apt “9 

sine Article Reluef, THE CENTURY, Vol. VL., p. 5062.] ay snes 
ity of our race. 
We need but compare the old-time method of travelling by 
stage-coach, or on horseback, with the modern mile-a-minute 
express train or the swift-rushing automobile, to appreciate 
how near each other are the farthest points. We need but 
think of the telegraph and the long-distance telephone, of 
messages that traverse the air by wireless telegraphy, or flash 
thousands of miles 
under the sea by the 
submarine cable, if 
we would compre- 
hend how in these Arventan Lace. 
latter days a man “Wats b'ssol 
may be in two places at the same time. The 
whole world’s progress, as it shapes itself out 
of the ceaseless activities of men and nations 
in the most distant quarters of the globe, is 


Pheip’s E Printing-telegraph. av sli; 
(See Article Telegraph, THE CENTURY, Vol. VIIL., p. 6214.) display ed before the 7 of millions of readers, 























THE I LUSTRATIONS ON THESE THREE PAGES ARE A FEW 








Rher 


















































within a few hours—we had 
almost said within a few minutes— 
after the actual occurrence. As a 

natural consequence, the thought and 
interest of the average man in these days 
reach out to the farthest ends of the earth. 


The Great Question-Answerer 

It is obvious, then, that where there is such 
an immense range of interest there must be many 
topics constantly emerging into notice which require 
explanation ; many subjects suggested of which 
we had never heard before, but of which we would 
learn at once; many a point raised which we would 
like to understand ; many a question suggested 
bps eT ERO which we would desire answered. 
ne. 7 Sia EC? There is one work of reference 


Rhenish Architecture.— A pse of the Church of the Apostles, Cologng jn the world which supplies such 
[See Article Rhenish, THE CENTURY, Vol. VL, p. 5149.! 




























information in the most compact 
and accessible form. That work is “Tue Century.” Its 225,000 entries, 
500,000 definitions, and 100,000 encyclopsedic articles, 
will answer more questions on a greater variety of subjects 
ahd in a shorter time than any other work in the world. 
A celebrated man, ‘with a turn for epigram, has styled it 
“the great question answerer of the age.” 


The Plan of ‘‘The Century.” 


The aim of THe Century is to put the reader in 
complete possession of the word and the thing for which 
it stands, 
and it 
gains its 
aim by 


various 


y é 
Rhinoceros Hornbill (Buceros rhinoceres). 
me thods, See Article Hornbill, THE CENTURY, 


of which Vol, IV., p. 2885.] 
there is space here to distinguish but the 
following few : 

1, Toe Century defines the meanings 
of words. This is the most obvious means 
of. elucidation. The meanings which THE 
Century gives are founded upon the true 
scientific basis of a comparison between vast 
numbers of passagesin which the words occur. 


The Ancestry of Words. 


2. Tue Century traces English words 
back to their German or their Romance 
homes, and farther still to the sources of all 
Aryan languages, bringing forward always 
as companions on the voyage corresponding 
words from allied tongues. 








Totem Posts, Canadian Pacific Coast. 
[See Article Zotem, THE CENTURY, Vol. VIII., p. 6399.] 














FROM AMONG THE 7,500 ENGRAVINGS IN “THE CENTURY, (P T.0.) 





































300,000. Quotations. 


3. Quotation is the swiftest and the finest, 
as it is certainly the most beautiful, method of 
teaching the use of words. Just as the whole of 
the English language is reviewed in the pages of 
Tue CENTURY, 80 a great portion of English litera- 
ture is contained in the 300,000 quotations. 


Complete and Accurate. 


4, But words stand for things, and wherever 
the word demands it the definition is followed by 
cyclopeedic additions. It has been the aim of 
the specialists in charge to give the reader a 
complete and accurate description, which should 
include all the information he might require. 


Pictorial Illustration. 


5. As Tue Century illustrates meanings 
with quotations, so it illustrates the objects 








which words represent by means of its 7,500 Cinngaten (Steds segues, 
pictures. [See Article Orang-utan, THE CENTURY, Vol. V., p. 4137.] 
The Right Word in the Right Place. 
H 6. Tuk Century supplements its defivitions with a valuable discussion of synonyms, 
H treating in all some 7,000 words by this delicate method of analysis. 


Tue Times, convinced of the very valuable nature of such a work, has arranged to place 
it within reach of the public by reducing the price by 40 per cent., and by also allowing 

the reduced price to be paid by degrees. The subjoined Inquiry Form will bring full details 
of ‘he bargain, as well as a free copy of ‘ Words and Things,” described below. The 
present low prices will only hold good for a short time. Inquiries, therefore, should be 
sent in at once. 


A Bound Book of 94 Pages, Free. 


THe Times has prepared, at a considerable cost, a large quarto book, descriptive of Taz Century, 
: entitled “ Words and Things,” containing 388 beautifully engraved illustrations, This book 
(12} in. by 9} in.) will be distributed post free upon application to all who are really 
interested in such a work of reference as ‘HE CENTURY. (See Inquiry Form below.) 
Among the subjects with which the book deals are Insurance and the History 
of Lloyd’s; Enteric Fevers; Siips and Yachts, ancient and modern ; 
coy Dialect and Colloquial English, as employed by Burns and Kipling ; 
G Foreign Words in English Use; the X-Ray and Electricity ; Speak- 

ing Machines; Coins, ancient and modern; Serpents that crush 
and Serpents that poison ; Signs of the Weather ; Sea 
Food and Man’s Marine Enemies; Man-mimicking 
and Man-killing Apes; The Jargon of the Law 
Courts and the Stock Exchange; some 
Feathered Freaks —the. Ostrith, a 
Feathered Came!; the Sword-bear- 
ing Humming Bird; The Nur- 
sery Dinner—a _ page for 
Chi!dren ; Lace and Real 
Lace; the Chinese 
Question; and 
the story of 
Cant and 

























i “Che Cimes ’’ 
(PusticatTion. DEPARTMENT), 
PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 
Please send me a free copy of 
“Words and Things,” with Order Form 
and full details of the offer of ‘“‘ The Century” 
by “‘ The Times.” 


Name 














Rank or Occupation 


PM is; 
Address 

















Spy SS 


Volumes of “THE CENTURY” in the different Bindings, and a specimen of the special Book 
“ THE CENTURY,” may be inspected, and orders booked, at the Office of ‘* The Times," Queen Victoria wake 7 
of ( 














“* Excellent—of great ver re, "?— 
ANCET, 


In Tins, 2s. 6d. 


Tins (Samples), 1s. 6d. 


ALSO (FOR EATING) 
PEPTONIZED 
MILK-CHOCOLATE. 
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GREEN'S 
LAWN MOWERS. 


imitated by many 
Excelled by Reaets 


OVER 
270,000 
SOLD! 














gREEW’S === 
GARDEN ROLLERS = 


ARE UNSURPASSED! 


THOMAS GREEN & SON >» Luitd., 
BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E., and LEEDS. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR LIST, igor. p.m. May re had from Local Ironmongers and Seedsmen. 
eeeeaieniaiaiinenainiaendl 




















j 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 6d. 

per month (second- 

hand, 10s. 6d. per 

month) on the Three 


Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These 
magnifi- 
cent .. 
Pianos 
for Hire 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 


of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 











REVENT FRAUD eee 


made is employed 
of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes in GRNUINE 


“fitted to genuine outer covers of Dunlop air-tubes. 


Examine Air-tube Trade Mark — 
Doubtful tyres tested at any of our depots. No charge. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., LTD., 
Facrory: Alma Street, Pe img, 
BRANCHES: London, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, etc. 








The Hi for Toi he Paris Ex- 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. | nibition®in red, was 2 Gold Medal, and the only Gold 


BRITISH AWARDS. Medal awarded for Toilet Soap was gained by 





Grand Prix Pears 


THE HIGHEST AWARD 
OBTAINABLE FOR ANYTHING 
IS THE GRAND PRIX, 


and that also has now been awarded to Messrs. 
ny e Odp. PEARS, and is the,only one allotted in Great Britain 


for Toilet Soap. 

















MARTELL’S 


THREE STAR. 


“A genuine old Brandy.’’— 
Medical Press. 




















HARTLEY'S 
BUTTER - cig MARMAL AD 


Bll wholsew 
Cangctaniys* Sotp By ALL Grocers A SS vy > 
Lonbet: Regularly supplied to the Royal Y: 
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